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THE  EVANGELIST 


April  12,  1100. 


Church  Directory. 


Cbareh  ofth*  Pnrltana. 

Rev.  Chab.  J.  TO011O  D.D.  Pastor. 

ISOth  Street  and  6th  Avenue. 

Services,  U  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Snnday^booL  8  P.M. 

Y.  P.  8.  C.  E.,  7  P.M. 

Alesander  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenne  Ohnreh. 

Rev.  Hdoh  Pkitohard,  Pastor. 

9  King  Street,  between  Maodongal  and  Oongrees. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P^. ;  Free 
Beading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Claes  for  Adnlts,  Thnraday,  9  P.M.;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 

Brick  Chareh. 

Rgv.  Maiabis  D.  Baboook  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  comer  Thirty .eeventh  Street. 
Sabbath.8cbool,  9.45  A.M. 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  4.30  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys’  Club  and  Girls’  Cln^  886  West  Thiny-llfth  Street. 


Chinese  Mission  and  School. 

Rev.  Huib  Kim,  Missionary. 

63  Fifth  Avenne. 

Sabbath.School,  lAO  P.M.:  Service  in  Chinese,  4.16  P.M4 
Bible  Class,  7  P.M. 


Chnrch  of  Sea  and  Land. 

Rev.  JoHM  Hopkims  Dbmisom,  Pastor. 

Comer  Market  and  Henry  Streets. 

Sunday  Services  11  A..M. 

Sunday-School,  8  P.M. 

Children’s  Service,  6  P.M. 

Evening  Service.  8. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religious 
and  social  work  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
IK.''d8  it. 


■mmannel  Chapel  of  University  Place  Church. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Palmib,  Pastor. 

737  Sixth  Street. 

Sunday-School.  3.80  P.M. 

Preaching,  10.80  A-M.  and  8  P.M. 

Prayer-MiMtings,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  P.M. 
Sewing-School,  Saturday,  lOAO  A.M. 


Madison  Avenne  Presbyterian  Chnrch. 

Rev.  Howard  Agmbw  Johnston,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenne,  comer  58d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School.  9.46  A.M. 

Y.  P.  8.  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Midweek  Service,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


University  Place  Chnrch. 

Rev.  Gborob  Aijsxandbr,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  East  10th  Street. 

Serviees  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. ;  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  9.46  A.M. 

Maintains  BeMeitem  ChapA,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Emmanuel  ChapA,  786  Slxth^treet. 


Christ’s  Mission  for  the  Conversion  of  Catholics. 
148  West  Twenty-first  St.,  between  6th  and  7th  Aves. 
Jambs  A.  O’Connor,  Pastor. 

Daily  Conferences. 

Evangelistic  Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.46. 


Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tombs. 

Evangelistic  and  Unsectarian. 

Rev.  Rodbrio  Tbrrt,  D.D.  President. 

Gborob  E.  Stbrrt,  Treasurer,  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Munro,  Chaplain,  holds 
Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits,  from  cell  to  cell, 
the  twenty-five  thousand  (36,000)  prisoners  who  yearly 
pass  through  the  Tombs. 

Funds  are  needed  for  this  good  work. 


Thirteenth  Street  Chareh. 

146  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  10.80  A.M.  and  7.46  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  3.80  P.M. 

Brotherhood  Andrew  and  Philip,  10  A.M. 
Young  People’s  Meeting,  6.56  P.M. 

Midweek  Player-Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  PJI. 


Cakyl  Colbman,  President.  Russkll  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 

Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  15  ew  York 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  A  CO.,  BIRMINGHAM  A  LONDON. 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


West  Chnrch. 

Rev.  Anthont  H.  Evans,  D.D.  Pastor. 

81  West  48d  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School,  9.45  A.M. 

Maintains  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Boulevard  and 
West  66th  Street.  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Lorenz  Ph.D.,  Pastor. 


Fonrth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 

Rev.  Walter  Buchanan,  Pastor. 

Comer  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street. 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 

LECTURES. 

Youno  Women’s  Christian  Association, 

7  Ekkst  ISth  Street,  between  Fifth  Avenne  and  Broadway. 

Bible  instmetion  and  Service  of  Song,  in  the  Hall, 
every  Sunday  at  3  P.M.  Song  Service  aud  Bible  Lesson 
Tneuays  at  8  P.M. 


LIBRARIES  AND  BEADING  ROOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries.— Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  daily,  except  Sundays, 
from  9  A.M.  to  6  P.M.— Lenox,  890-6  Fif^  Avenue,  from 
10  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 

New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.— Free  Libraries 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery ;  186  Second  Avenne 
near  8th  Street;  386  West  48d  Street:  861  West  18th  Street; 
18  HAst  186th  Street ;  180  West  88d  Street ;  806  West  lOOtb 
Street:  861  West  69th  Street;  1688  Second  Avenne ;  816 
Bast  84th  Street;  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.,  daily  except 
Sundays. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  Library  and 
Reading  Rooms,  7  East  Fifteenth  Street.— Free  to  self- 
supporting  women  or  those  who  are  studying  for  self-sup¬ 
port  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 
Daily  except  Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  9-6.  Af¬ 
ternoons  of  Holidays. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

116th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue. 

German  Lectures,  3U9  Havemeyer. 

Wednesday,  4  P.M. 

April  18.— Mr.  Sadakiebi  Hartmann: 

Das  Japanische  Theater. 

April  85.— Emil  A.  C.  Keprler,  A.  M. 

Bfirger,  ein  Dentscher  Vorgftnger  William  Wordsworths 


FRENCH  LECTURES. 
805  Schermerhorn  Hall. 
Thursdays  at  3.30  P.M. 
No  tickets  required. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  LECTURES. 

Free  Lbctcrbs  to  the  People  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
Cooper  Union. 

Illustrated  by  stereopticon  views. 

8  P.M.,  doors  ox>en  at  7.16  P.M. 

April  14.— Mrs.  Florence  J.  Stoddard. 

“Brazil and  Guiana.’’ 

April  18.— Prof .  E.  R.  von  Nardroff. 

“  Liquid  Air,  or  the  Phenomena  of  Extreme  CJold.’’ 


-  EVERYTHINQ  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

•^MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

TaMeU,  LMtums,  PulplU,  Pews.  PonU,  etc.  Churchly 
Designs,  standard  and  origInM.  TIssot’s  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers, 

SK'.lSS'is;’"  Tte  Coi  Sms  iii  BncUey  Ct 

70  FIFTH  AVBNUB.  -  NBW  YORK  CITY 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters’  House, 

48  Henry  Street. 

College  Settlement, 

96  Rivington  Street. 

Bast  Side  House  Settlement  of  New  York, 
Foot  of  East  67tb  Street. 

Hartley  Honse, 

418  West  46th  Street. 

Industrial  Christian  AUianoe, 

170  Bleecker  Street. 

McAoley  Water  Street  Mission, 

816  Water  Street. 

Nnrses’  Settlement, 

858  Henry  Street. 

Riverside  Association, 

868  West  68th  Street. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Mission, 

811  East  48d  Street. 

Salvation  Army  Rescue  Home, 

816  East  15th  Street, 

Sunnyslde  Day  Nursery, 

61  Prospect  Place,  between  48d  and  43d  Streeta. 

St.  Barnabas  House, 

306  Mulberry  Street. 

Union  Settlement  Association, 

887  East  104tb  Street. 

University  Settlement, 

86  Delancey  Street. 

Wayside  Day  Nursery. 

814-816  East  80th  Street. 

West  Side  Settlement  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
453  West  47th  Street. 

The  Messiah  Home  for  Children, 

East  148th  Street  and  Mott  Avenne. 


North  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D.,  Pastor, 

Ninth  Avenue,  corner  Slat  Street. 
Preaching  Service,  10.80  A.M.  a^  8  P.M. 
Sabbath^hool,  at  8.80  P.M. 

Christian  Endeavor,  7  P.  M. 


MUSIC. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.,  7  East  Fifteenth  Street. 


Classes  in  (Their  Music.  F'ree  to  self-supporting  women 
and  those  studying  for  self-support. 
Damrosch  Method  of  Sight-Singing. 

Fridays,  7.80  to  8!a0  P.M. 


Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Mission 
185  St.  Mark’s  Place,  cor.  8th  Street  and  Avenue  A. 


Five  Points  House  of  Industry, 
166  Worth  Street. 


Madison  Square  Church. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurbt,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Madison  Square  and  84th  Street. 

Bible-School,  10  A.M. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

WedneMay  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Maintains  Madison  Square  Cnurefc  House  and  MlsHon,  884 
Third  Avenue. 

Park  Church 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Attbrburt  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  88th  Street. 

Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Organisations. 

The  Sunday-School. 

Primary  Department. 

Informal  Conversational  Bible  Class. 

Bible  Kindergarten. 

Ladies'  Prayer-Meeting. 

Ladies’  Aid  Society. 

Ladies’  Missionary  Auxiliary. 

Auxiliary  Huguenot  Committee. 

The  Wilder  Fund,  for  the  support  of  Miss  Grace  E. 
Wilder,  our  missionary  in  India.  Miss  A.  F.  Denholm 
In  charm.  Address :  164  West  106th  Street. 

Chrinian  Endeavor  Society. 

Men’s  Association. 

Young  Ladies’  Missionary  Society. 

Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

The  Prayer-MeetingChoir. 

Also  maintains  theiYieips  Settlement  814  Bast  85th  St. 


COOPER  UNION  FOB  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  dally,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 
Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Free  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  dally)  8  A.M. 
to  6  P.M,  _ 

ART. 

Free  Exhibitions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Central  Park  East  and  8ad  Street. 

Open  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 


Fifth  Avenue  Art  (Galleries. 

386  Fifth  Avenue. 

Now  on  free  view.  Paintings  by  eminent  modern  mas¬ 
ters,  and  by  Painters  of  the  early  English  and  Dutch 
Schools. 

The  Helman  Taylor  Art  (Tompany. 

867  Fifth  Avenue. 

Exhibition  of  Brown  Carbon,  Soderbolt  Prints,  (Taproni 
Casts. 


American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home 
for  the  FrlendleM, 

29  East  29th  Street. 

Messiah  Home  for  Little  Children, 

146  East  16th  Street. 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
CITY  OP  NEW  YORK. 

(Tentrai  oflSces  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  corner  of 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  district  offices  8, 4  and  6.  The  dis¬ 
trict  offices  open  from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 

Application  Bureau  maintained  Jointly  with  the  Soci¬ 
ety  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  9  A.M.  to 
6  P.M.  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  6  P.M.  till  mid¬ 
night  every  night.  To  this  office  homeless  persons  may 
be  sent  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  have  attention. 

DISTRICT  OFFICES. 

District  No.  1.-9  Chambers  Street. 

“  No.  8.-879  Broome  Street. 

“  No.  6.— 308  West  42d  Street. 

“  No.  7.— 208  West  60th  Street. 

“  No.  8.-687  Amsterdam  Avenue. 

’*  No.  9.— 168  East  63d  Street. 

“  No.  10.-16  East  125th  Street. 

“  No.  11.— 489  Courtlandt  Avenue 
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OUR  INDIAN  FAMINE  FUND 


Extracts  from  Letters — Mrs.  Harding,  of  Sholapns:  “If  you  could  look  into  Mr.  Gates’s  yard  yon  would  see  about  300  famine  people 
employed,  most  of  them  Ohristians,  and  their  relatives  from  the  Moghalai,  and  from  small  towns  nearer  us.  The  destitution  around  ns  is  very 
great.  The  other  day  a  woman  was  found  by  the  roadside  dead  from  lack  of  food.  Her  little  boy  was  taken  charge  of  by  the  authorities.  A 

very  pretty  little  child  was  brought  here  to  us  recently  about  five  months  old.  I  have  taken  charge  of  it.  It  was  said  that  the  mother  had  run 

away.  Since  then  she  has  made  her  appearance  and  is  very  grateful  for  what  we  are  doing  for  the  child.  The  other  day,  while  one  and  another 
were  asking  for  help,  I  felt  tired  and  retired  to  my  room.  I  soon  saw  a  woman  coming  toward  the  house.  I  supposed  she  was  wishing  help 
like  all  the  rest,  but  no.  ‘I  heard  yon,  ’  she  said  ‘telling  of  Christ  and  I  am  hungry  to  hear  more.  ’  That  was  a  crumb  of  comfort  for  me  the 
rest  of  that  weary  day,  and  has  been  ever  since.’’ 

.  .  T.  A.  Bailey,  Esq.,  of  Bombay,  who  has  been  visiting  through  the  famine  districts:  “It  is  now  quite  a  common  experience  with  the 
missionaries  to  find  on  their  return  from  work  parents  at  their  door  with  their  children,  whom  they  not  only  offer  freely  to  the  missionaries, 
but  press  them  to  take  them.  We  visited  a  hospital  where  in  the  first  ward  we  saw  weak  emaciated  women  endeavoring  to  sustain  life  in  their 
new-born  infants.  It  was  cheering  to  notice  the  real  sympathy  of  the  Christian  doctor  in  this  hospital.  He  told  my  friend  that  at  times  he 

could  hardly  keep  back  the  tears  as  he  saw  the  dreadful  suffering  and  sorrow  around  him.  ’  ’ 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TOIJTHE  EVANOELIST’S  INDIAN  PAITINE  FUND 


PreviouBly  acknowledged . |3, 186.16 

AnonymouR .  1.00  A.  B.  P. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  H .  1.00  Evangelist  Reader 

M.  A.  McK .  1.00  A.  N.  E . 

Two  friends .  5.00  L.  Roy . 

Mrs.  W.  Y.  Mortimer .  50.00  E.  Kempshall 

C.  T.  8 .  100.00  . . 

Union  Chapel . 

LeRoy  Church . 


Brought  forward . $3,352.16 

5.00 


Batchelorville  Church . 

2.00  8an  Francisco  Theo.  Seminary. 
6.00  A  friend . 


3.00 

1.00 

3.00 

1000 

7.50 

43.60 

3.00 


Brought  forward . $2,424.16 

D.  R.  Mackenzie  and  family .  3.00 

Oreenpoint  Church .  30.00 

A  Friend .  25.00 

Bloomington  Second  Church .  43.50 

N.  T.  D .  3.00 

H.  F.  Brandon .  6.00 


Total . $3,.'>31.66 


Forward . $2,352.16 


Forward . $2,434.16 


WHAT  SPECIFIC  AMOUNTS  WILL  DO. 

One  dollar  will  feed  twenty  men,  women 
and  children  for  a  day. 

Five  dollars  will  feed  more  than  a  hundred 
hungry  children. 

Ten  dollars  will  help  a  company  of  200  peo¬ 
ple  to  go  to  a  government  relief  camp  for  work. 

Twenty-five  dollars  will  furnish  cheap  gar¬ 
ments  for  fifty  women  or  seventy-five  blankets. 

Fifty  dollars  will  rescue  from  starvation  and 
support  fifty  children  for  a  month. 


Thousands  of  dollars  are  needed  for  mission¬ 
ary  relief  works.  In  order  not  to  demoralize 
the  people  by  indiscriminate  giving,  work  is 
made  the  basis  of  relief.  Examples  of  such 
relief  measures  are  making  roads,  digging 
wells,  deepening  ponds,  clearing  away  the  un¬ 
healthy  cactus,  keeping  at  their  usual  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  purchase  of  their  products  the 
weaver,  the  stonecutter,  the  brick  maker,  the 
tile  maker  and  others.  The  product  of  the 
weavers  can  supply  the  clothing  given  to  the 


destitute ;  that  of  the  brick  and  tile  maker  can 
furnish  material  for  village  schoolhonses,  and 
enlargement  of  accommo^tion  for  the  famine 
orphans  and  widows.  In  addition  to  this, 
opening  of  cheap  grain  shops,  supplying  to  the 
farmers  and  helping  to  save  their  cattle. 

Twenty-five  dollars  a  year  are  needed  for  the 
permanent  support  and  education  of  orphans, 
deserted  children  and  widows.  Sums  for  these 
permanent  scholarships  should  be  specially 
designated  as  for  the  scholarship  fund. 


BVKNINO. 

Rev.  R.  R.  Wightman. 

The  day  is  done.  The  work  ?  Ah ,  well,  that’s  not. 
Perhaps  sometime  ’twill  be,— I  know  not  when. 
But  this  I  think ;  the  task  will  be  as  long 
As  is  the  heartache  of  o’erburdened  men. 


not  yet  died  out  iu  London,  where  it  is  rumored 
that  by  the  desire  of  Queen  Victoria  the  son 
that  was  born  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York  Saturday  last  will  be  christened  Patrick. 


formal  caucus.  This  bill  may  prove  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  end  of  the  protective  tariff  theory. 


All  Round  the  Horizon 


More  British  reverses  in  South  Africa. 
Early  last  week  Oolonel  Broadwood  with  five 
companies  was  caught  near  Sannas  Post  in  a 
Boer  ambush.  The  little  body  of  five  hundred 
men  after  a  twenty-four  hours’  fight  were 
forced  to  surrender.  This  occurrence  was  but 
an  incident  of  a  determined  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  Boers  to  close  in  upon  Lord  Rob¬ 
erts’s  line  of  communications.  The  main  Boer 
army  of  the  North  has  now  absorbed  the  out¬ 
lying  Southern  forces,  with  the  result  that  the 
British  outposts  are  in  danger.  Total  English 
losses  for  the  week  have  been  almost  a  thou¬ 
sand  men,  though  no  battle  of  importance  has 
taken  place.  Moreover  the  later  reports  are 
that  General  Brabant  with  a  force  of  two 
thousand  Oolonial  troops  has  been  isolated  and 
completely  surrounded.  But  as  these  Colonials 
are  mounted  skirmishers,  as  mobile  as  the 
Boers  and  equally  used  to  cross  country  riding, 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  their  being  captured. 


The  war  cloud  in  the  far  East  grows  blacker. 
Russia  and  Japan  continue  their  ominous 
preparations;  every  effort  is  being  exerted  to 
complete  the  building  of  war  ships  now  under 
contract  for  both  nations.  Japan’s  position  at 
present  is  superior  to  that  of  Russia.  Her 
navy,  though  small,  is  as  modern  as  any  power’s 
and  can  boast  the  finest  ships  of  every  class. 
And  the  number  of  Japanese  troops  that  can  be 
transported  to  Korea  at  a  moment’s  notice  is 
three-fold  greater  than  all  Russia  could  bring 
down  from  Siberia  in  many  months.  The 
battle  between  the  Shark  and  the  Bear  will 
not  prove  as  unequal  as  many  imagine.  Only 
in  Japan’s  case  “  ’twere  well  it  were  done 
quickly.’’  The  completion  of  the  Siberian 
Railroad  and  her  proposed  naval  reinforce¬ 
ments  will  enable  Russia  to  crush  the  Islaud 
Kingdom  in  a  few  years’  time.  Japan  has 
been  cautious,  but  it  is  evident  to  all  that  she 
has  never  lost  her  desire  for  revenge  for  her 
brutal  treatment  at  Port  Arthur. 


Poor  Puerto  Rico  needs  help  sadly.  The 
actual  conditions  on  the  island  are  heart-rend¬ 
ing.  Business  is  at  utter  stagnation.  The 
uncertainty  as  to  the  tariff  has  prevented  new 
orders  from  the  merchants,  and  put  a  quietus 
upon  every  form  of  industry.  No  one  dares 
ship  anything ;  there  is  no  work  except  that 
furnished  by  the  government.  The  injury 
wrought  by  the  cyclone  has  never  been  re¬ 
paired,  and  the  islanders  have  sunk  into  the 
stupor  of  despair. 


The  Queen’s  visit  to  Ireland  is  passing  off 
as  smoothly  as  every  one  anticipated.  Her 
Majesty  seized  upon  an  auspicious  moment, 
and  has  shown  great  tact  and  diplomacy  in  the 
manner  in  which  she  has  conducted  a  delicate 
famk  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  England’s  views 
as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  her  Irish  subjects 
will  be  broadened  by  the  present  pro- Fenian 
sentiment  into  a  just  and  liberal  policy.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  enthusiasm  for  everything  Irish  has 


It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  House  will 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  tariff  bill.  The  President  is  reported  as 
being  pleased  with  the  result.  Whether  the 
measure  is  a  wise  one  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
the  bill  is  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  nation.  The  general  concensus 
seems  to  be  that  the  old  issue  of  protection  is 
as  obsolete  as  the  free  silver  doctrine.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Republican  politics 
a  measure  founded  upon  the  theory  of  a  high 
protective  tariff  has  received  strennons  opposi¬ 
tion  from  leading  Republicans  and  has  been 
considered  too  dangerous  to  be  trusted  to  a 


An  American  correspondent  writes:  “The 
most  sensational  happening  thus  far  was  the 
arrival  at  the  capital  a  few  days  since  of  a 
pitiful  army,  composed  almost  entirely  of 
women.  Over  sixty  barefooted,  ragged, 
dusty,  dirty,  haggard,  weary,  lame,  hungry, 
bundle-laden,  half  naked,  discouraged  and  des¬ 
perate,  poor  country  women,  from  Naranjito, 
had  walked  to  San  Juan,  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  to  petition  Governor  General  Davis  to 
save  them  from  starvation  by  giving  them 
either  work  or  food.’’  It  is  a  sad  contrast  to 
the  eager  crowds  that  so  short  a  while  ago 
welcomed  General  Miles  and  “American  pros¬ 
perity.  ’  ’  _ 


New  York’s  Legislature  closed  on  Friday. 
The  people  of  the  state  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief 
upon  such  an  occasion,  and  begin  to  discuss 
the  bills  that  might  have  been  passed.  In 
many  ways  the  last  Legislative  session  was  an 
unusually  good  one.  But  the  thanks  are  due 
rather  to  Governor  Roosevelt  than  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  With  a  strong  man  in  the  Governor’s 
chair  who  does  not  hesitate  to  prevent  bad 
legislation,  our  law  makers  cannot  do  their 
worst.  That  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
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New  York  politicians  are  so  anxious  to  see  Mr. 
Roosevelt  Vice-President.  Onr  present  Gov¬ 
ernor  does  not  revere  the  good  old  party  tradi¬ 
tions  to  the  extent  incumbent  upon  every  tme 
statesman  of  the  Empire  state.  He  has  actually 
appointed  to  prominent  positions  men  with  no 
political  pull  in  preference  to  unselfish  devo¬ 
tees  of  the  Aldridge- Payn  variety!  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  his  appointees  have  all  been  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  the  people.  A  few  more  Roose¬ 
velts  and  there  would  be  no  livelihood  left  to 
the  professional  politician.  It  is  sbamefol  to 
have  snch  an  earnest  Governor — is  no  doubt 
the  opinion  of  snch. 

PRESIDENT  HALL  IN  OBERLIN. 

President  John  Henry  Barrows 
Oberlin  College  an  1  community  have  recently 
been  delighted  and  greatly  blessed  by  a  visit 
from  the  President  of  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  Probably  no  other  man  in  America  is 
able  to  touch  the  student  life  with  a  finer  im¬ 
pression  or  quicken  more  quickly  the  noblest 
ambitions  of  young  men  and  women.  It  was  a 
gracious  service  rendered  by  a  very  busy  man, 
which  Oberlin  gratefully  appreciates  and  will 
long  remember.  Dr.  Hall  was  kept  busy  dur¬ 
ing  three  days,  for  in  that  time  he  gave  six 
sermons  and  lectures  and  met  a  great  many 
people  in  a  social  way.  Hie  first  lecture  was 
on  the  need  of  the  special  scholarly  teaching 
of  Missions  in  onr  colleges  and  seminaries, 
if  the  missionary  cause  is  to  receive  its  proper 
position  and  estimate  in  the  world.  His  next 
address  was  a  powerful  Lenten  sermon  on 
Peace  and  Prayer.  On  Sunday  morning,  April 
1,  he  preached  to  a  great  audienoe  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Oongregational  Ohnrob,  of  which  the  Rev. 
H.  M.  Tenney  D.  D.  is  pastor,  on  The  Divinity 
and  Divine  Authority  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  have 
never  been  more  profoundly  moved  by  a  sermon 
on  this  great  theme.  To  have  beard  it  was  a 
religions  experence.  On  Sunday  evening.  Dr. 
Hall  stood  in  the  pulpit  of  President  Finney,  in 
the  old  First  Church,  and  preached  on  a  most 
appropriate  theme.  The  Ambassador  for  Christ, 
and  some  of  the  Qualifications  for  Ambassa. 
dorship — the  open  mind,  the  open  heart,  the 
open  eye  and  the  open  lips.  The  fervor  and 
spiritual  urgency  of  his  message  made  a  part 
of  its  impressive  eloquence.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  the  strongest  young  men  in  the  college  was 
moved  by  it  to  declare  his  purpose  of  becoming 
«  Christian  minister.  On  Monday,  April  2, 
Dr.  Hall  lectured  twice  in  the  afternoon,  first 
on  The  Education  of  the  Ministry  in  the  Con¬ 
ditions  of  Modem  Life,  and  secondly,  on  Some 
of  the  Essential  Elements  of  a  Trae  Academic 
Spirit  Dr.  Hall’s  ideals  for  the  ministry,  as 
many  know,  are  the  very  highest.  He  would 
not  open  wide  the  doors  into  our  seminaries 
for  all  who  wish  to  enter.  He  does  not  believe 
in  any  hasty  or  partial  training  for  the  sacred 
profession.  The  address  on  the  Academic 
Spirit  was  received  with  the  greatest  admira¬ 
tion  and  enthusiasm.  It  ennobled  the  college 
world  in  the  minds  of  all  who  heard  it.  It  is  a 
great  joy  for  me  to  cherish  the  expectation 
that  the  voice  which  brought  such  inspiration 
to  Oberlin  College  is,  before  long,  to  be  heard 
amid  the  cluster  of  oolleges  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hoogley,  beneath  the  shadows  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  in  the  thronged  cities  of 
India  and  by  the  scholars  of  the  Far  East.  No 
more  persuasive  voice  speaking  the  Christian 
message  could  be  heard  there  or  here.  Oberlin 
College  cherishes  the  hope  that  when  Dr.  Hall 
returns  from  bis  jonmey  around  the  world,  he 
may  make  ns  a  second  visit  and  tell  us  of  the 
great  things  that  he  has  seen. 


Major  Howard  of  Rochester  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  special  temperance  meetings  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  the  first  three  days  of  April.  There  is  a 
growing  interest  in  the  subject. 


“CHIPS  FROM  THE  STUDY-TABLE. ” 

John  Inglesant 

Some  one  recently  gave  expression  to  a  pithy 
opinion  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  in  the  local  church  by  say¬ 
ing  that  "it  works  well  when  it  is  treated 
well.  ’  ’  To  hold  aloof  from  it  and  then  criti¬ 
cise  it  for  its  shortcomings  is  not  to  treat  it 
either  wisely  or  well.  That  church  where  the 
pastor  puts  himself  to  any  inconvenience  that 
may  be  needful  in  order  to  meet  with  his 
young  people,  and  where  elders  and  older  mem¬ 
bers  are  co-operating  with  the  Endeavorers  in 
their  plans  and  also  attending  and  taking  a 
helpful,  but  not  exclusive  part  in  their  meet¬ 
ings— that  church  will  have  nothing  but  grate¬ 
ful  appreciation  to  offer  concerning  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  Young  People’s  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor. 


The  choir,  too,  works  well  when  it  is  treated 
well.  If  the  singers  are  receiving  a  salary, 
they  nevertheless,  from  time  to  time,  no  doubt, 
deserve  also,  by  reason  of  what  they  sing  and 
of  the  way  in  which  they  render  it,  some  ex¬ 
pression  of  interest  and  appreciation.  Church 
officials,  who  would  never  be  guilty  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  rudeness  in  their  own  parlor,  can  avoid 
moving  about  in  creaky  shoes  taking  the  offer¬ 
ing  while  a  solo  is  being  rendered.  And  silly 
people  who  infest  some  churches  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  inflict  upon  the  choir-singers 
an  edict  of  exclusion  from  the  social  life  of  the 
church  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  relation 
they  sustain  to  the  church  has  a  financial  basis. 
In  fact,  professionalism  and  unspiritnality  in 
the  salaried  choir  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
attributed  to  the  assumption  of  an  equally  pro¬ 
fessional  and  nnspiritnal  “  we-pay-them-for- 
their-singing’’  air  on  the  part  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  _ 

The  establishing  of  a  friendly,  encouraging 
attitude  toward  the  volunteer  choir  would  seem 
to  be  less  difficult.  They  give  their  time  for 
the  rehearsals;  they  exercise  due  tact  and 
patience  in  order  to  maintain  harmonious  feel¬ 
ings  therein ;  they  expend  a  certain  amount  of 
nervous  energy  in  leading  in  public  the  service 
of  song.  And  yet  they  are  sometimes  left 
under  the  unpleasant  impression  that  theirs  is 
only,  after  all,  a  thankless  task.  At  church 
there  is  usually  the  critical  listener  who  judges 
things  by  a  professional  standard;  possibly 
the  unfriendly  auditor  awaiting  with  malicious 
satisfaction  some  flaw  or  error  in  the  anthem, 
and  always  the  stolid  worshipper  who  has  no 
“ear  for  mnsic’’  and  considers  himself  exempt 
from  any  duty  of  appreciation.  And  yet  the 
chorus  choir,  under  competent  leadership, 
made  up  largely  of  young  people,  hearty  and 
soulful  and  responsive  in  their  conduct  of  the 
singing,  is  one  of  the  most  forcefnl  agencies 
in  the  worship  and  life  of  the  church. 


Much  depends  upon  the  tact  of  the  pastor  as 
generalissimo  in  charge.  He  is  fortunate  if  he 
possess  some  musical  gift  himself  and  is  also 
duly  modest  as  to  that  possession.  Otherwise 
he  must  needs  avail  himself  of  the  competent 
advice  in  these  matters  of  some  musically- 
endowed  and  judicious  relative  or  friend. 
The  pulpit  must  be  en  rapport  with  the  organ- 
console.  The  wise  pastor  will  faithfully  study 
bis  hymu-book,  keeping  on  hand  a  list  of 
hymns  available  for  choir  and  also  for  oongre¬ 
gational  use.  Thus  he  need  never  surrender  to 
others  the  selection  of  the  hymns  and  will 
never  be  at  a  loss  in  selecting  them  himself. 
As  the  spokesman  and  medium  of  friendly  in¬ 
tercourse  between  the  congregation  and  the 
choir,  the  minister  will  thus  not  only  main¬ 
tain  good  feeling,  but  he  will  actually  pre-empt 
this  department  of  the  ohnrob  in  the  interests 
of  a  true  spirituality. 


Pastoral  tact,  however,  is  sometimes  sadly 
lacking.  At  the  preparatory  service  the  other 
evening,  the  pastor  discussed  in  a  controver¬ 
sial  way  recent  critical  theories  as  to  the  his¬ 
torical  origin  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  There 
were  young  people  present  and  tired  women 
and  some  factory  operatives,  but  those  who 
could  comprehend  in  any  intelligent  way  the 
drift  and  bearing  of  his  remarks  might  have 
been  counted  on  the  fingers  of  a  single  hand. 
The  occasion  was  pre  eminently  one  for  prac¬ 
tical,  helpful  words  as  to  sin  and  its  forgive¬ 
ness  and  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  of  ac¬ 
ceptably  coming  before  the  Lord  in  the  special 
act  of  approaching  the  sacramental  table.  Do 
yon  ask  whether  the  pastor  took  a  position  for 
or  against  the  newer  theories?  That  signifies 
nothing.  The  people  were  asking  for  bread 
and  he  gave  them  a  stone. 


GOD. 

(Translated  by  Sir  John  Bowring.) 

From  Gabriel  Romanovich,  Dershagin.  Russia. 

O  Thou.  Eternal  One  1  vrhose  presence  bright 
All  space  doth  occupy,  all  creation  guide 
Unchanged  through  time’s  all  devastating  flight  I 
Thou  only  Gkid— There  is  no  God  heside  I 
Being  above  all  beings  I  Mighty  One 
Whom  none  can  comprehend,  and  none  explore  I 
Who  fllls’t  existence  with  thyself  alone,— 
Embracing  all,  supporting,  ruling  o’er,— 

Being  whom  we  call  God,  and  know  no  more  I 

Thou  from  primeval  nothingness  didst  call 
First  chaos,  then  existence.  Lord,  in  Thee 
Eternity  had  its  foundation ;  all 
Spring  forth  from  thee ;  of  light,  Joy,  harmony 
Soul  origin— all  life,  all  beauty  Thine. 

Thy  word  created  all,  and  doth  create ; 

Thy  splendor  All  all  space  with  rays  divine. 

Thou  art,  and  wert,  and  shall  be  I  Glorious  I  Great ! 
Light  giving,  life  sustaining  Potentate  I 

A  million  torches  lighted  by  Thy  hand 
Wander  nnwearled  through  the  blue  abyss ; 

They  own  Thy  power,  accomplish  Thy  command. 
All  gay  with  life,  all  eloquent  with  bliss. 

What  shall  we  call  them  7  Piles  of  crystal  light— 

A  glorious  company  of  golden  streams— 

Lamps  of  celestial  ether  burning  bright— 

Suns  lighting  systems  with  their  joyous  beams  7 
But  Thou  to  these  art  as  the  moon  to  night. 

Thou  art  I  directing,  guiding  all— Thou  art  I 
Direct  my  understanding  now  to  Thee ; 

Control  my  spirit,  guide  my  wandering  heart : 
Though  but  an  atom  midst  immensity. 

Still  I  am  something  fashioned  by  thy  hand ; 

I  bold  a  middle  rank  ’twixt  heaven  and  earth- 
On  the  last  verge  of  mortal  being  stand. 

Close  to  the  realm  where  angels  had  their  birth; 
Just  on  the  boundaries  of  the  spirit  land  I 

The  chain  of  being  is  complete  in  me  ;— 

In  me  is  matter’s  last  gradation  lost. 

And  the  next  step  is  spirit— Deity  I 
I  can  command  the  lightning,  and  am  dust  I 
A  monarch  and  a  slave— a  worm,  a  god  I 
Whence  came  I  here  and  how,  so  marvelously 
Constructed  and  conceived  7  Unknown  I  This  clod 
Lives  surely  through  some  higher  energy ; 

For  from  itself  alone  it  could  not  be  1 

Creator,  yes  1  Thy  wisdom  and  Thy  word 
Created  me  !  Thou  source  of  life  and  good  1 
Thou  spirit  of  my  spirit,  and  my  Lord, 

Thy  light.  Thy  love  in  their  bright  platitude 
Filled  me  with  an  immortal  soul,  to  spring 
Over  the  abyss  of  death  ;  and  bade  it  wear 
The  garments  of  eternal  day,  and  wing 
Its  heavenly  flight  beyond  this  little  sphere ; 

Even  to  its  source— to  Thee- its  author  there. 


MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons  entertained  onr  Ohioago 
ministers  recently  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
there,  of  whioh  he  is  President. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Haner  of  Hanover, 
Penn. ,  who  has  recently  celebrated  his  ninety- 
fourth  birthday,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
Lutheran  clergyman  in  the  United  States. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Travis  has  been  released 
from  his  relation  as  pastor  of  the  Second 
Ohnrch  of  Johnstown,  Pa. 
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DR.  FIELD’S  BIRTHDAY. 

On  April  8d  the  man  greatly  beloved  by  all 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  became  seventy-seven 
“years  young,”  at  the  same  time  with  his 
“twin”  friend.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Daring  a  long  coarse  of  years  Dr.  Field  has 
been  wont  to  extend  a  greeting  to  that  friend 
in  these  columns,  and  often  has  place  been 
found  here  for  words  of  congratulation  to  him¬ 
self  from  the  wide  circle  of  his  friends.  All 
of  them,  we  feel  sure,  join  with  ns  now  in 
warm  wishes  for  the  long  continued  welfare 
and  happiness  of  one  to  whom  we  all  owe  much 
of  light  and  leading.  And  here  let  one  speak 
who  though  not  a  “twin”  of  Dr.  Field  cele¬ 
brates  the  same  birthday,  taking  precedence  of 
him  by  seven  years. 

PiTTSBCROH,  Penn. 

Dr.  Field  :  Dear  Friend  whom  not  having 
seen  I  love :  I  want  to  send  my  congratulation 
on  your  birthday,  the  3d  of  April,  which  is 
the  same  as  mine,  though  we  were  not  bom 
the  same  year,  in  which  I  am  seven  years 
before  you.  1  am  one  of  the  oldest  of  your 
subscribers,  having  begun  to  take  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  in  1833,  and  have  continued  it  sixty-seven 
years! 

When  I  began  Charles  G.  Finney  was  at  the 
height  of  his  usefulness.  He  was  a  man  of 
wonderful  power  in  the  pulpit.  Though  he 
was  opposed  in  many  of  his  measures,  yet  in 
spite  of  all,  hundreds  of  converts  were  gath¬ 
ered  into  the  churches,  which  led  others  to 
follow  his  example.  I  remember  that  they  had 
prayer- meetings  in  the  morning  as  well  as  in 
the  evening,  so  that  workmen  on  their  way  to 
their  daily  tasks  could  step  in,  and  putting  down 
their  baskets  at  the  door,  could  join  in  prayer. 
Though  it  were  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  yet 
that  was  enough  to  give  a  turn  to  their 
thoughts  for  the  day,  and  to  their  conversation 
on  the  street  or  in  the  work  shop.  Going  from 
a  meeting  one  night,  1  stopped  at  the  old  Brick 
Church  (Dr.  Spring’s),  and  in  the  lecture- 
room  there  were  about  thirty  inquirers  waiting. 
The  same  concern  was  manifested  in  all  the 
churches. 

Thomas  Hastings,  father  of  the  President  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  led  the  choir 
in  the  Chatham  Street  Chapel.  He  was  a  won¬ 
derful  man;  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  keeping 
time  with  the  heavenly  choir.  Finney  said  it 
was  equal  to  the  preaching,  and  perhaps  did 
even  more  good.  But  nearly  all  of  those  who 
took  part  in  those  scenes  have  passed  away. 
1  have  outlived  two  generations. 

Of  your  contributors  to  The  Evangelist  in 
those  early  days  only  one  is  now  living,  Augusta 
Moore.  While  my  dear  wife  lived  she  read  her 
articles  with  great  interest  and  benefit.  But 
the  writer  will  soon  follow  the  reader,  as  she 
is  now  on  a  bed  of  sickness  waiting  till  her 
end  shall  come. 

”  But  while  writers  die  newspapers  live,  and 
do  their  work  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  The  Evangelist  may  do  good  more  and 
more  in  the  century  that  is  soon  to  open.  You 
were  very  fortunate  in  placing  it  in  such  capa¬ 
ble  hands — a  very  difficult  thing  in  a  religious 
paper.  Its  editorial  management  is  all  that 
can  be  desired,  and  if  it  is  supported  as  it 
deserves  it  will  be  a  power  for  good  long  after 
the  present  generation  has  passed  away. 

May  God  bless  the  dear  old  Evangelist  long 
after  we  are  gone. 

Your  old  subscriber,  Edmund  Watts. 


OCR  FOREIGN  MISSION  TRBASCRV. 

Now  for  two  years  in  succession  our  Foreign 
Board  has  been  able  to  go  to  the  Assembly  and 
report  its  treasury  without  debt.  It  hopes  to 
do  so  a  month  hence  at  St.  Louis.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  for  eleven  months  of  the  present  year 
show  a  gratifying  increase  over  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  last  year.  The  decisive  days 


are  now  here,  and  they  will  close  with 
the  last  day  of  April.  Daring  April,  1899, 
the  noble  total  of  |267,000  was  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  Board’s  treasurer,  and  the  whole 
Church  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  a  similar 
sum  sent  forward  the  next  fortnight  will  enable 
the  Board  to  meet  all  obligations  and  to 
start  the  new  year  free  of  debt. 

Some  are  hoping  that  the  “million  dollar 
mark”  will  be  reached  on  this  last  year  of  the 
century,  and  then  repeated  as  a  pattern  for 
the  new  hundred  years  to  come.  Would  that 
it  might  be  so,  and  the  Kingdom  pushed  even 
in  troublous  times !  Last  year  the  Board  sent 
out  sixty-nine  new  missionaries ;  and  to  day 
between  forty  and  fifty  are  under  appointment 
to  distant  parts.  These  April  contributions 
are  all  important  to  the  success  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  work.  Let  them  not  be  wanting! 

AND  AFTER. 

For  things  in  this  world  have  a  way  of  draw¬ 
ing  other  things  in  their  wake.  It  is  often 
not  so  much  the  thing  itself  that  matters,  as 
those  which  come  after  as  results,  consequences, 
penalties.  Something  seems  good  to  men  to¬ 
day,  and  they  make  haste  to  bring  it  to  pass, 
when  lo,  there  stalk  into  sight  things  unex¬ 
pected,  unwelcome  and  minatory,  grimly  con¬ 
fident  of  their  right  to  be,  and  relentlessly 
gripping  as  their  own  that  which  seemed  a 
sequestered  and  mere  provision.  Only  then 
will  rash  men  refiect ;  after  the  thing  is  done 
they  are  glad ;  but  when  consequences  emerge 
they  try  to  hide  and  disclaim  responsibility  for 
them.  There  is  no  self-deception  so  complete 
as  that  which  men  practice  in  such  cases, 
while  all  the  world  looks  on  amazed  and  often 
amused  at  their  credulity. 

The  latest  instance  is  perhaps  the  most 
strikingly  characteristic.  Somebody  said 
“heresy!”  and  there  was  trembling.  Good 
men  said,  let  it  pass ;  but  the  other  said,  nay, 
it  will  ruin  the  church.  Yet  a  heresy  trial  is 
worse  than  the  heresy  itself!  So  the  cry  goes 
up,  stop  the  trial!  But  how?  Not  by  silenc¬ 
ing  the  agitator,  but  by  sending  another  quiet 
and  accomplished  Christian  scholar  to  find 
fellowship  beyond  our  jurisdiction!  Some  men 
are  glad;  but  many  are  sadly  asking:  “And 
after?” 

For  one  thing,  the  progress  of  Ohristian 
scholarship  is  not  arrested,  nor  are  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  enthusiasm  of  devout  students  of  the 
Ohristian  history  and  the  sacred  writings 
stayed,  or  put  to  silence.  The  world  moves 
and  the  work  goes  on.  Nothing  is  changed, 
but  the  attitude  of  those  who  have  tied  them¬ 
selves  to  stakes  andl[try  to  hold  the  Church 
down  there  where  the  rising  tides  will  soon 
overwhelm  them.  And  all  the  world  looks 
on.  Even  the  children  can  see  what  is  sure 
to  happen ;  every  swing  of  the  sea  tells  how 
the  drowning  of  these  hand  fast  creatures 
draws  nigh.  Yet  they  are  vociferous  and  posi¬ 
tive,  they  have  saved  the  Church.  The  Church 
needs  peace ;  we  give  it.  And  still  the  waves 
come  on! 

For  another  thing,  the  free  men  of  our  edu¬ 
cated  and  educating  Church  are  not  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  nor  cajoled  into  surrendering  their  liber¬ 
ties.  They  believed  in  scholarship,  and  they 
will  never  consent  to  see  it  dishonored  for  its 
courage,  nor  discredited  for  its  convictions. 
They  have  no  more  fear  of  a  critical  study  of 
the  Bible  than  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  or  of 
the  solar  spectrum.  They  believe  that  schol¬ 
ars  should  be  free  and  they  count  character 
more  than  conduct  and  piety  more  than  a  form 
of  words.  With  these  men  the  Church  will 
have  to  reckon ;  without  them,  she  will  indeed 
be  a  wreck.  And  they  are  going ! 

Once  more,  the  faith  of  honest  men  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  confidence  in  facts  and  fair  conclu¬ 
sions  from  established  promises.  The  Church, 


which  is  a  defender  of  the  faith,  must  be  fear¬ 
less  as  to  its  basis  and  its  divine  forces.  Let 
men  doubt  it  on  either  point  and  it  has  ceased 
to  command  them.  The  despite  of  one  honest 
man  for  any  trick  or  trade  in  the  tactics  of 
the  Church  management  to  retain  its  prestige 
is  the  beginning  of  its  fall  before  the  distrust 
and  discontent  of  the  world’s  jury  of  common 
sense.  Their  confidence  is  not  won  by  emo¬ 
tional  efforts  and  mystic  utterances.  The 
Church  that  fails  to  show  itself  j|as  brave  in 
private  as  its  public  speech,  and  as  confident 
of  itself  before  the  mirror  and  the  microscope 
as  in  its  own  Church  assemblies,  will  lose  its 
hold  on  the  people.  They  are  saying  to-day, 
are  you  afraid  of  your  basis,  unwilling  to  face 
your  own  scholars  on  matters  of  fact?  And 
the  people  pass  on — whither?  B.  A.  8. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

Under  this  rubric  The  Con- 
tanism  In  Paris,  gregationalist  speaks  to  a 
large  number  of  its  readers 
and  of  ours.  We  would  add  that  Le  Signal  is 
a  Protestant  daily,  well  worth  reading.  The 
thousands  of  Protestant  Americans  who  have 
planned  to  visit  the  Paris  Exposition  next 
spring  and  summer  should  go''  determined  to 
investigate  and  aid  struggling  Protestantism  in 
France  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the'sights  of  Paris 
and  the  wonders  of  the  Exposition.  By  moral 
support,  where  they  cannot  give  financial  aid, 
by  sympathetic  investigation  and  tokens  of 
brotherly  solicitude,  they  can  help  to  give 
Protestantism  a  now  position  in  a  land  suffer¬ 
ing  and  bleeding  at  every  pore  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  large,  well-organized,"'aggressive 
Protestant  Church.  Any  aid  given  now  will 
tell  doubly,  for  the  reaction  against  the  Roman 
Church  is  strong  among  many  of  the^clergy  of 
that  church;  and  the  community  of  interest 
between  Rome  and  the  anti-Dreyfusites  has 
alienated  many  of  the  Roman  laity.  '^Ameri¬ 
cans  interested  in  missions  should  ^visit  the 
rooms  of  the  Sociiti  des  Mistsiom  Emngiliques. 
The  MoAll  missions  should  be  carefully 
studied,  too.  Le  Chritien  Francah,  the  Protes¬ 
tant  weekly,  with  its  brilliant,  searching  arti¬ 
cles  by  ex  priests,  should  be  bought  'and  read. 
Be  a  Protestant  in  Paris  as  well  as  at  home. 

A  writer  in  i’  Epoque  (a  French 
VniTeraittef).  secular  joumal)  describes  a  re¬ 
cent  visit  to  the  Paris  Populnar 
University  which  is  situated  in  the  Fauburg 
St.  Antoine  only  a  stone’s  throw  frpm  a 
MoAll  Mission.  The  writer  could  not  imagine 
that  the  subject — one  of  a  coarse  on  The 
Esthetics  of  Music — was  likely  to  appeal  to 
working  men  and  women,  even  though  followed 
by  a  concert ;  but  he  found  the  hall  crowded  to 
suffocation  and  the  audience  listening  with 
rapt  attention  (when  one  considers  the  kind  of 
music  offered  to  these  people  at  the  cafe 
chantants  one  can  appreciate  the  significance 
of  this  interest  in  the  esthetics  of  music).  In 
another  room  he  found  a  crowd  listening  to  a 
lecture  by  the  gifted  young  writer  and  party 
leader  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Paul 
Desjardins,  who  was  speaking  on  Manual 
Labor.  Both  lectures,  said  the  writer,  dealt 
with  “the  good  and  the  beautiful.  ”  He  found 
the  order  in  this  institution  perfect.  “They 
smoke,  but  where  do  people  not  smoke!  They 
are  polite.  In  the  passasr*  way,  while  his 
wife  was  enjoying  the  concert,  a  working  man 
was  carrying  up  and  down  a  love  of  a  baby,  a 
little  girl,  a  flower.  She  was  wide  awake  .  .  . 
she  smiled  at  me,  with  that  smile  which  these 
little  creatures  who  are  yet  between  heaven 
and  earth,  alone  can  give.  I  quitted  the  Popu¬ 
lar  University  with  this  sweet  picture  in  my 
mind.”  Thus  our  Protestant  brethren  of 
France  are  initiating  that  movement  of  moral 
and  social  elevation  upon  which  they  resolved 
last  autumn  in  Lyona 
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DR.  HcGIFFERT’S  LETTER. 

According  to  the  purpose  already  announced 
in  our  columns,  Dr.  McGiffert,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Presbytery  on  Monday,  formally  re¬ 
quested  that  his  name  should  be  dropped  from 
the  roll  of  Presbytery,  giving  at  the  same  time 
the  reasons  which  hid  led  him  to  take  this 
step.  These  reasons  will  be  found  in  full  in 
the  letter  printed  in  our  news  columns.  He 
does  not  withdraw  because  he  regards  the 
charges  of  heresy  against  him  as  well  founded, 
or  because  he  recognizes  the  justice  of  the 
accusations  which  have  been  made  against 
him.  On  the  contrary,  he  reiterates  his  belief 
that  in  all  vital  and  essential  matters  his 
views  are  in  harmony  with  the  faith  of  the 
Presbyterian  Ohnrch  and  of  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tendom.  But  he  does  not  feel  it  his  duty  to  go 
through  the  trial  before  the  General  Assembly 
which  the  appeal  will  doubtless  precipitate, 
and  he  is  unwilling  needlessly  to  prolong  the 
agitation  which  has  been  distracting  the 
Ohnrch  and  preventing  it  from  giving  itself 
unreservedly  to  its  true  work  of  advancing  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

While  disclaiming  all  thought  of  committing 
the  Presbyterian  Church  or  any  one  beside 
himself  to  the  conclusions  expressed  in  his 
book,  he  maintains  that  the  true  method  to 
deal  with  the  errors  which  it  is  alleged  to  con¬ 
tain  is  by  historical  investigation  carried  on 
in  the  same  spirit  of  loyal  devotion  to  truth 
with  which  his  book  was  written.  He  recog¬ 
nizes  in  the  action  of  the  Presbytery  in  dis¬ 
missing  the  charges  against  him  a  distinct 
assertion  that  questions  of  scholarship  can  best 
be  settled,  not  by  ecclesiastical  process,  but  by 
continued  study,  and  looks  forward  hopefully 
to  the  day  “when  the  all  too  prevalent  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
many  Christian  scholars  who  are  trying  to  con¬ 
tribute  in  their  several  spheres  to  the  advance 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  everywhere  give 
way  to  sympathy  and  mutual  co-operation, 
and  when  the  alarm  now  so  commonly  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  publication  of  unfamiliar  views 
shall  disappear  altogether  under  the  induence 
of  a  stronger  and  a  more  widespread  faith  in 
the  truth  of  God  and  in  the  guiding  influence 
of  hie  Spirit.  ’  * 

We  believe  that  the  hope  thus  expressed  is 
shared  by  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
Presbyterians.  Nay,  we  believe  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  more  than 
a  hope.  The  dread  of  scholarly  investigation 
which  was  the  explanation  of  recent  ecclesias¬ 
tical  action  is  only  a  passing  phase  and  will 
speedily  give  place  to  saner  and  wiser  views. 
It  must  be  so  if  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  to 
maintain  the  honored  place  which  she  has 
hitherto  held  among  the  representatives  of  a 
progressive  and  fearless  Protestantism.  As 
Dr.  MoGiffert  himself  well  says,  it  is  a  small 
matter  whether  the  particular  views  which  he 
holds  are  pronounced  sound  or  unsound,  but 
“it  matters  much  whether  a  great  Christian 
oommunion,  like  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  has  stood  in  the  past  for  stalwart  intel¬ 
lectual  Protestantism,  shall  commit  itself 
irrevocably  to  the  policy  of  closing  its  eyes 


to  all  new  light,  and  so  make  it  increasingly 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  honest  seekers 
after  truth  to  do  within  its  ranks  their  part  of 
the  one  great  work  to  which  God  has  called 
his  people.  ” 

We  have  no  fear  that  the  Presbytyerian 
Church  will  commit  itself  to  any  such  untena¬ 
ble  position.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  day 
will  soon  come  when  men  will  look  back  with 
wonder  upon  the  fact  that  in  these  days  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  the  Church  was  willing 
to  lose  from  the  ranks  of  its  ministry  one  so 
peculiarly  fitted  to  deal  with  the  needs  of  the 
men  of  to-day  as  Dr.  MoGiffert  has  shown 
himself  to  be.  The  critical  views  which  Dr. 
McGiffert  holds  are  not  peculiar  to  himself. 
They  are  shared  by  others  within  and  without 
the  Church.  What  is  too  rare  is  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  critical  spirit  with  a  deep  religions 
earnestness  and  a  sound  evangelical  faith. 

Here  is  a  man  who,  banishing  all  pre-sup¬ 
positions,  seeking  only  to  know  the  truth, 
enters  the  field  of  critical  investigation  in  order 
to  study  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
And  when  his  study  is  over  he  comes  back  and 
says  in  effect,  “Brethren,  I  have  studied  the 
New  Testament  in  the  light  of  modern  science, 
and  so  far  as  I  know  myself,  with  the  sole 
desire  to  discover  the  truth.  I  have  been 
obliged  in  not  a  few  matters  of  history  and 
criticism  to  depart  from  the  views  hitherto 
most  commonly  received.  But  I  wish  to  say 
that  as  a  result  of  all  my  study,  my  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  divine  Saviour  of  mankind 
has  grown  stronger  rather  than  weaker,  and  I 
have  not  been  obliged  to  let  go  of  a  single  one 
of  the  great  evangelical  doctrines  which  make 
up  the  substance  of  our  Confession  of  Faith.  ’  ’ 

What  a  message  to  give  to  young  men  who 
are  troubled  by  the  modem  spirit;  who  are 
questioning — as  so  many  are  questioning  to¬ 
day — whether  it  is  possible  for  a  man  of 
science  to  be  a  Christian  I  Here  is  a  scholar 
whose  critical  work  is  as  much  respected  in 
Berlin  as  in  New  York,  who  tells  ns  that  he 
sees  no  contradiction.  Dealing  with  the  most 
complicated  questions  of  modern  criticism,  he 
has  found  it  possible  to  hold  fast  his  faith  in 
the  divine  Christ  as  his  Master  and  Lord,  and 
counts  it  his  highest  privilege  to  preach  him 
as  the  Saviour  of  men.  Is  it  conceivable  that 
a  church,  having  among  its  members  such  a 
scholar,  should  allow  him  to  depart  without 
protest,  and  thus  lose  the  apologetic  vantage 
ground  which  it  possesses  in  his  very  presence? 
Will  it  say  to  the  young  men  whose  hold  on 
evangelical  Christianity  depends  upon  their 
being  allowed  to  approach  it  in  some  such  way 
as  this,  “Ton  may  go  elsewhere.  We  have 
noplace  for  yon  and  no  message  to  you”? 
Surely  the  time  will  soon  come  when  such  an 
attitude  as  this  on  the  part  of  a  church  which 
calls  itself  Protestant  will  seem  to  men  the 
wonder  of  wonders. 


THE  REV.  DR.  PURVES  TO  STUDENTS. 

Last  Sunday  evening  the  new  pastor  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Church  signalized  the  beginning 
of  his  ministry  in  New  York  by  preaching  a 
noble  discourse  to  a  large  audience  composed 
in  good  part  of  young  men  and  young  women 
pursuing  their  studies  in  this  city.  Dr.  Bab¬ 
cock  at  the  Brick  Church  warmly  urged  the 
young  people  of  his  great  congregation  to  at¬ 
tend  this  service,  and  in  so  doing  showed  his 
true  friendship  both  to  them  and  to  his  new 
co-laborer  on  the  avenue. 

Dr.  Purves  spoke  entirely  without  notes  from 
Daniel  i.  19,  and  made  the  character  of  Daniel 
an  example  and  stimulus  for  young  persons 
living  and  studying  in  the  metropolis  to-day. 
Daniel,  he  said,  was  a  success  even  from  the 
most  worldly  point  of  view.  He  was  brought 
up  amid  a  pagan  environment,  in  Babylon  not 
Jerusalem,  amid  magicians  and  astrologers  and 


prophets.  He  lived  in  the  centre  of  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  court,  yet  maintained  his  religious  faith 
and  an  unsullied  character. 

Elements  of  his  success  were  specified.  A 
captive  Jewish  youth,  he  lived  to  exert  a  pro¬ 
found  influence  over  his  own  and  subsequent 
generations.  Many-sided,  he  gained  the  best 
of  two  worlds.  He  made  the  most  out  of  his 
circumstances,  enjoyed  everything  good,  and 
kept  his  purity.  His  characteristics  were  high 
principle,  hard  work  and  self-denial.  The  root 
of  all  was  a  dauntless  faith  in  a  living  God. 
There  was  everything  to  shake  that  faith,  in 
an  age  of  religions  disaster  and  transition. 
Such  an  age  always  tries  men’s  souls.  Our 
own  time  is  in  many  respects  like  that  in 
which  Daniel  lived.  Arrogant  scepticism  is 
common,  especially  among  educated  young 
men.  Great  and  subtle  temptations  abound. 
New  York  is  a  modem  Babylon.  The  youth 
of  our  own  city  need  the  qualities  that  made 
Daniel  what  he  was.  Nothing  is  so  strong  as 
God  and  a  life  lived  with  controlling  reference 
to  him.  Daniel  believed  that  God  had  a  pur¬ 
pose  in  his  life.  He  could  best  serve  God  by 
serving  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  religions  life 
does  not  take  ns  out  of  the  world,  but  into  the 
world  that  we  may  bring  it  to  the  feet  of 
Christ.  Daniel  had  a  profound  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  a  child  of  God,  and  that  he  was  a 
representative  of  his  divine  Master  at  that 
royal  court.  There  is  no  higher  ideal  than  that 
of  a  child  of  God,  who  trusts  in  Christ  and 
gives  his  life  to  serve  him.  An  earnest  appeal 
to  the  young  men  before  him  to  do  this  con¬ 
cluded  an  interesting  and  powerful  sermon. 


“  THE  BEST  MAN  FOR  THE  PLACE.” 

The  phrase  is  used  in  the  following  note 
from  Dr.  Holmes  commending  his  co-Presby- 
ter,  Dr.  C.  S.  McClelland,  for  successor  of  the 
late  Dr.  Moore,  as  Permanent  Clerk  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  phrase  is  expressive 
of  the  sentiment  of  the  Church  touching  this 
matter.  The  Columbus  pastor  was  conspicu¬ 
ously  competent  for  his  duties  by  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  church  procedure  and  general  princi¬ 
ples,  and  to  special  qualifications  he  added  a 
judicial  temper,  a  fair  and  open-mindedness, 
a  certain  aloofness  from  all  combines  whatso¬ 
ever,  that  gave  him  the  hearts  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  all  whom  he  was  set  to  serve. 

Dr.  Moore  was  chosen  when  it  was  the  custom 
to  select  Moderators  alternately  from  the  Old 
School  and  New  School  branches  of  the  Church. 
Dr.  E.  F.  Hatfield,  conspicuous  in  the  ranks 
of  the  latter,  had  been  chosen  Stated  Clerk  at 
the  re-union,  precisely  because  it  was  felt  that 
he  was  “the  best  man  tor  the  place,”  and 
while  the  choice  for  Permanent  Clerk  would 
thus,  on  the  method  in  vogue  at  the  time,  have 
fallen  to  a  former  Old  School  man,  it  was  felt 
in  both  sections  of  the  Church  that  Dr.  Moore 
was  “the  best  man  for  the  place,”  and  he  was 
accordingly  chosen.  Now  that  the  office  is 
vacant  by  the  death  of  its  honored  and  beloved 
occupant  for  so  many  years,  we  surely  express 
the  mind  of  the  Church  when  we  urge  that 
the  same  fair,  intelligent,  judicial  spirit  be 
exercised  in  making  choice  of  his  successor 
—the  rule  governing  all  action  being  the  sim¬ 
ple,  straightforward  one  of  “the  best  man  for 
the  place.  ” 

So  far  as  we  now  recall,  but  two  names 
have,  as  yet,  been  mentioned  for  the  office: 
Dr.  John  H.  Miller,  Clerk  of  the  Synod  of 
Missouri,  and  Dr.  Charles  S.  McClelland, 
Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh. 
As  regards  the  first  named,  it  is  due  to  him  to 
say  that  he  was  not  at  all  responsible  for  the 
action  of  his  co-Presbyters  initiating  his  can¬ 
didacy  ;  it  was  a  purely  spontanecus  movement 
on  their  part.  And  as  at  Kansas  City  so  at 
Pittsburgh;  the  movement  was  a  spontaneous 
one.  It  may  be  that  candidates  will  be  mnlti- 
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plied,  bnt  we  trast  that  not  all  even  of  oar 
strong  Synods  will  deem  it  obligatory  to  name 
one,  unless  indeed  this  shall  seem  the  only  way 
to  insnre  the  choice  of  '  *  the  best  man  for  the 
place.”  And  whatever  is  done  or  omitted,  let 
this  be  the  guiding  motto — ‘  ‘  The  best  Man  for 
the  Place.”  Meantime,  the  following  plea  for 
Dr.  McOlelland  is  entitled  to  much  weight : 

SuNNTSiDB  Presbyterian  Chcrch. 

My  dear  Brother  :  When  the  next  General 
Assembly  meets  it  will  miss  the  presene  of  the 
kindly  face,  and  well  known  form  of  our  loved 
friend.  Dr.  William  E.  Moore,  so  long  the 
Permanent  Clerk  of  the  Assembly.  One  of  our 
first  duties  as  Commissioners  will  be  the  choice 
of  his  successor.  Much  as  we  might  all  desire 
to  leave  the  place  for  a  time  unfilled  out  of 
respect  to  his  memory,  the  pressure  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  demands  of  Constitutional  order, 
will  without  doubt  cause  the  Assembly  to  elect 
a  new  Permanent  Clerk  early  in  its  sessions. 

In  a  church  so  large  as  ours,  and  so  full  of 
able  men,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  there 
were  not  many  candidates  for  the  office.  There 
are  many  men  well  fitted  for  the  place,  and  the 
ambition  to  serve  the  church  in  this  position 
is  honorable.  The  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh 
has  one  such  member  whose  name  it  will  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  Assembly  as  of  a  man  in  every  way 
fitted  for  the  place.  The  past  record  of  this 
Presbytery  for  loyal  devotion  to  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Church  at  large  is  well  known,  and 
while  we  shall  not  plead  that  as  a  reason  why 
her  desires  should  be  recognized  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  we  yet  would  be  greatly  pleased  at  such  a 
recognition  as  would  be  made  by  the  election 
of  her  candidate  for  Permanent  Clerk,  the  Rev. 
Charles  S.  McOlelland  D.D.  of  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  McOlelland  is  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh :  a  man  of  fine  pres¬ 
ence,  commanding  figure,  excellent  voice,  tbor- 
-ough  knowledge  of  the  detail  of  clerical  work, 
and  would  make  an  ideal  Clerk  for  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  Moreover  he  is  one  of  the  few  men  who 
have  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Church  by 
faithful  service  on  the  foreign  field,  from  which 
God  has  in  his  Providence  brought  him  back 
to  usefulness  at  home. 

I  write  as  a  representative  of  the  sentiment 
of  Presbytery,  and  as  a  warm  personal  friend. 
This  Presbytery  would  not  present  his  name, 
nor  would  I  advocate  his  election,  nor  endeavor 
to  interest  you  in  his  behalf,  were  we  not  all 
convinced  of  his  great  fitness  for  the  place. 
Feeling  that  as  we  do,  and  knowing  that  some 
one  must  be  cbosen,  and  hoping  that  that  one 
may  be  our  co-Presbyter,  we  shall  endeavor 
to  secure  his  nomination  on  the  floor  of  the 
Assembly,  and  shall  use  all  honorable  means 
to  secure  his  election.  For  this  reason  I  write 
to  yon,  hoping  you  will  find  in  looking  among 
the  various  candidates  for  that  office  that  Dr. 
McClelland  is  the  best  man  for  the  place,  and 
that  you  will  vote  in  accordance  with  that 
conviction.  Yours  very  truly, 

Richard  S.  Holmes. 

Pittsburgh  Pa.,  May  1,  1900. 


THE  LETTER  OF  DR.  HILLIS. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  single  issue  of  The 
Evangelist  contains  papers  of  such  interest 
and  significance  as  are  those  of  Dr.  Hillis  and 
Professor  McGiffeit,  elsewhere  given.  The 
first  named  was  elicited  by  a  misleading  report 
of  a  sermon  in  Plymouth  Church  on  March 
25,  and  which,  published  in  Monday's  Chicago 
papers,  afforded  matter  for  comment  by  certain 
of  the  CO- Presbyters  of  Dr.  Hillis,  he  being 
stiil  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago. 
Bnt  for  this  untoward  incident  the  Plymouth 
pastor  might  have  remained  indefinitely  in  his 
old  and  loved  relations,  albeit  his  Calvinism  is 
not  quite  up  to  the  type  inherited  from  his 
fathers. 

We  do  not  propose  to  comment  on  this  letter 
of  withdrawal  from  the  Presbyterian  Church 
farther  than  to  call  attention  to  tne  fact  that 
its  spirit  is  not  prevailingly  polemic,  as  were 
its  provocations.  That  it  was,  however, 
thrown  off  at  a  sitting  and  in  a  “white  heat” 
would  seem  probable.  Some  allowance  being 
thus  made  for  parts,  it  is,  as  a  whole,  charac¬ 
teristic  and  worthy  of  its  writer,  showing  him 
to  be  the  true  and  compassionate  follower  and 
apostle  of  the  Master,  that  the  thousands  who 
love  him  take  him  to  be.  His  going  out  from 


the  Presbyterian  Church,  if  it  shall  so  result, 
will  be  matter  for  unfeigned  regret. 

And  meantime,  it  is  well  to  premise,  that 
not  all  even  of  Dr.  Hillis’s  immediate  parish 
and  city  are  able  to  view  the  matter  in  the 
extreme  light  in  which  he  has  placed  it.  The 
Presbyterian  Church,  if  it  has  not  now,  will 
in  due  time  have  room  for  all  earnest,  evan¬ 
gelical  men,  and  that  whether  their  particular 
scale  of  Calvinism  be  a  rising  or  a  falling  one. 
There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  these 
men  and  women  in  our  Church  to-day,  and 
when  they  are  finally  stirred  up  to  declare 
themselves — as  even  habitual  lovers  of  peace 
and  concord  are  occasionally  stirred  up — there 
will  be  no  question  of  room  and  consideration 
for  them. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  gave  an  extended  notice 
of  the  situation,  the  tenor  of  which  may  be 
fairly  derived  from  these  introductory  para¬ 
graphs.  Of  this  already  famous  letter  of  Dr. 
Hillis,  The  Eagle  remarks: 

The  spirit  of  it  is  earnest.  The  convictions 
which  it  denies  are  held,  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  denied,  by  nobody  to  day,  no  matter 
in  what  sense  they  were  once  held  by  some  in 
darker  days.  The  convictions  which  the  letter 
avows  are  substantially  shared  by  every  relig¬ 
ious  man,  whether  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant 
or  Liberal.  We  state  these  things  because, 
while  we  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  Dr.  Hillis,  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
bogies  which  he  sees  are  made  of  straw  and 
that  his  ferocious  energy  in  knocking  them 
down  is  an  unwitting  waste  of  better  usable 
force.  We  state  them  also  because  the 
essentially  theological  problems  with  which 
the  letter  deals  do  not  receive  their  best  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  vernacular  of  emotional  heat  which 
Dr.  Hillis  employs  in  that  which  is  in  form  a 
letter  but  in  fact  a  prose-poem. 

The  motive  which  impels  him  to  resign  from 
the  Presbytery  for  the  sake  of  peace  is  com¬ 
mendable,  but  the  implication  from  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  that  those  whom  he  leaves  tolerate  the 
intellectual  monstrosities  which  he  pillories, 
should  not  be  adopted.  A  resignation  by  which 
a  release  is  asked  ought  not  to  be  requested  for 
reasons  of  which  the  acceptance  would  frame 
an  indictment  of  those  granting  the  release. 
And  it  is  doubtful  that  the  release  will  be 
granted,  for  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago  may 
decline  to  impeach  itself  in  the  meshes  of  the 
process  which  the  verbal  exuberance  of  Dr. 
Hillis  has  unintentionally  evolved. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

A  distinguished  Presbyterian  layman  of  this 
city,  speaking  of  Dr.  Hillis’s  letter  to  the 
Chicago  Presbytery  (which  will  be  found  on 
page  10),  says  that  the  letter  precisely  defines 
his  position  and  he  is  convinced  that  of 
millions  of  Presbyterian  laymen. 


An  elaborate  vesper  service  has  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Dr.  Bradford  in  the  Plymouth  Church, 
Montclair,  with  a  new  organ  and  a  vested  choir. 
The  service  is  at  4.30,  is  simple  and  direct  in 
its  purpose,  which  is  emphasized  by  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  readings  and  an  address,  choir  music  and 
hearty  congregational  hymns.  The  church 
edifice  has  again  been  enlarged  and  all  the 
seats  are*  required  by  the  increasing  congrega¬ 
tions. 


The  Board  of  Home  Missions  at  their  last 
meeting  elected  the  Rev.  George  T.  Purves 
D.D.,  LL.D.  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Cburch,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  in 
the  membership  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev. 
James  M.  Ludlow  D.D.  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
They  also  elected  Henry  W.  Jessup  Esq.,  an 
elder  in  the  Church  of  the  Puritans,  New  York 
City,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resigna¬ 


tion  of  Mr.  Robert  Henderson,  now  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  formerly  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Prayers  were  offered  in  all  the  churches  of 
Montclair  on  Sunday  last  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
F.  Junkin,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  who  is  critically  ill  of  pneumonia. 
He  preached  as  usual  the  Sabbath  previous, 
was  prostrated  the  following  day  and  has  since 
been  fighting  the  battle  which  is  always  a  seri¬ 
ous  one  for  men  of  his  years,  the  issue  of 
which  is  at  this  writing  in  doubt.  His  many 
friends  North  and  South  will  join  to  pray  for 
his  recovery. — As  we  go  to  press  comes  the 
news  that  these  prayers  were  answered  in 
God’s  good  way.  We  asked  life  for  him,  and 
he  granted  it — even  length  of  days  forever  and 
ever.  Dr.  Junkin  died  on  Monday  morning. 


Light  and  Life,  the  illuminating  little 
monthly  edited  by  Dr.  N.  B.  Remiok,  the 
Geneva  North  Church  pastor,  describes  the 
retreat  of  Professor  McGiffert  into  the  Congre¬ 
gational  communion  as  a  cutting,  but  not  unty¬ 
ing  of  the  knot  for  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
When  a  man  “is  proved  nnscriptural  or  un- 
Christian  by  the  consensus  of  his  peers,  then  is 
the  time  to  hear  the  decision  of  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  courts.”  And,  continues  the  monthly: 
‘  ‘  Though  we  have  no  sympathy  with  any  proved 
departures  from  the  truth  and  ecclesiastical 
loyalty,  yet  we  are  unreconciled  to  the  aliena¬ 
tion  or  practical  excision  of  Dr.  Briggs,  Dr. 
Smith  and  Professor  McGiffert  and  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  It  involves  a  loss,  the 
extent  of  which  cannot  be  calculated  for  some 
time  to  come.  For  all  the  best  interests  of 
Christ’s  Kingdom  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  exodus  of  five  hundred  of  their  opponents 
would  have  been  less  of  a  loss.” 


It  has  been  given  out,  as  by  authority,  to  the 
daily  press,  that  many  rich  Presbyterians  have 
been  withholding  gifts  which  since  Dr.  Mc- 
Giffert’s  withdrawal  will  be  at  once  sent  in  to 
the  treasury  of  the  Church.  Will  any  one  en¬ 
lighten  the  public  on  the  matter?  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  desirable  to  know  why  a  man  withholds 
a  gift  because  a  minister  is  accused  by  some¬ 
body,  and  immediately  the  accused  retires  from 
the  contest,  forwards  his  gift;  and  in  token  of 
what?  The  public  may  be  assured  that  no  gift 
which  was  withheld  because  a  heresy  trial  was 
threatened  will  express  approval  of  the  way 
the  trial  was  avoided,  even  if  sent  at  once  to 
the  treasury.  We  think  the  number  of  such 
late  remittances  will  be  limited  in  more  ways 
than  the  sanguine  suspect. 


A  very  important  feature  of  the  Ecumenical 
Conference  is  a  Missionary  Exhibit  which  will 
convey  through  the  eye  a  better  notion  than 
could  otherwise  be  gained,  of  the  work  of  the 
Foreign  Boards  at  home,  of  the  workers  on  the 
foreign  field,  their  environment,  problems, 
work  and  successes.  Such  an  exhibit  will  not 
only  render  more  complete  and  profitable  the 
sessions  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference,  but 
will  serve  a  wider  purpose.  The  Conference 
Executive  Committee  has  caused  it  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  for  continuous  work  under  the  name, 
The  Christian  Missions  Museum  and  Li¬ 
brary,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  these  collections  will  be  deposited  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Conference  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  missionary  museum  and  Jibrary  in  the 
magnificent  fireproof  buildings  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  near  Central 
Park,  on  West  Seventy-seventh  street,  this 
city.  Daring  the  session  of  the  Conference, 
by  the  kindness  of  the  rector  of  the  Church  of 
Zion  and  St.  Timothy,  the  exhibit  will  be 
found  in  its  parish  house,  Na  388  West  Fifty- 
sixth  street.  The  three  floors  of  this  spacious 
building  are  wall  adapted  for  the  purpose 
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QOLDEN  WORDS  TO  UNION  ORADUATES. 

In  nocordanoe  with  his  hospitable  cnstom, 
Mr.  John  Orosby  Brown  last  week 
brought  together  the  graduating  class  of 
Union  Seminary  to  meet  a  brilliant  company 
of  ministers  and  laymen.  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
William  Adams  Brown  assisted  in  receiving 
the  guests.  After  some  charming  instrumental 
and  vocal  music,  the  members  of  the  graduat¬ 
ing  class  were  invited  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  Brown, 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  after 
gracefully  and  cordially  welcoming  the  young 
gentlemen  to  his  home,  referred  not  without  a 
touch  of  humor  to  the  effort  to  encompass  the 
whole  field  of  theological  learning  in  three 
years,  and  congratulated  the  students  on  the 
fact  that  they  were  about  to  enter  the  sacred 
ministry.  He  then  introduced  Professor  Sloane 
of  Oolumbia  University,  lately  of  Princeton, 
who  said  as  a  layman  tbat  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  was  not  passing  away,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  increasing.  The  graduates  before 
him  had  had  exceptionally  good  equipment  for 
their  work,  and  they  now  stood  facing  an 
unsurpassed  opportunity  for  influence.  What 
the  world  expected  of  them  was  that  they 
should  do  the  best  work  of  which  they  were 
capable. 

President  Hall  of  the  seminary  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  class  about  to  graduate  had 
entered  the  seminary  with  him.  It  was  the 
first  class  which  had  been  under  his  super¬ 
vision  through  its  whole  course,  and  he  spoke 
in  the  warmest  terms  of  the  character  of  all 
the  members  of  the  class.  Dr.  Hamilton  of 
Englewood  referred  to  the  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  period,  the  changes  in  religions 
thought,  the  influence  of  science  upon  some  of 
our  religions  conceptions,  and  some  of  our 
Biblical  interpretations.  But  while  sdl  these 
things  had  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  char¬ 
acter  and  spirituality  were  as  much  as  ever 
the  dominant  elements  in  ministerial  success. 
No  amount  of  scholarship  would  compensate 
for  a  lack  of  spirituality. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  gave  the  young  men  some 
advice,  a  part  of  which  he  bad  inherited  from 
his  father,  and  a  part  of  which  was  the  result 
of  his  own  experience.  He  suggested  to  them 
that  while  sermons  might  be  long,  they  must 
never  be  lengthy,  and  quoted  a  Methodist  min¬ 
ister  who  told  him  be  bad  determined  not  to 
try  to  be  immortal  by  being  eternal.  He  bad 
received  large  numbers  of  letters  from  minis¬ 
ters,  saying  that  they  were  liberal  but  their 
congregations  were  conservative,  and  they 
would  be  glad  to  get  liberal  congregations. 
He  always  replied  to  them  that  if  they  had  a 
liberal  message  they  should  be  glad  of  a  chance 
to  give  it  to  those  who  were  not  liberal.  But 
the  minister  must  always  remember  that  his 
mission  is  not  so  much  to  give  the  truth  as  it 
appears  to  him,  as  to  give  it  in  such  a  form 
that  it  can  be  seen  and  apprehended  by  those 
whom  he  addresses. 

Mr.  Oarl  Oates,  the  winner  of  the  Fellow¬ 
ship,  responded  for  the  class,  expressing  their 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Brown’s  hospitality,  their 
gratitude  to  President  Hall  and  the  professors 
of  the  seminary,  and  effectively  epitomizing 
the  work  which  the  seminary  had  done  for 
himself  and  his  classmates.  Mr.  Ghites  has 
been  working  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Webster  in 
the  Ohurob  of  the  Covenant  the  past  year. 

Among  the  ministers  present  were  Drs.  Park- 
hurst,  Alexander,  Webster,  Atterbury,  John¬ 
ston  and  Thompson  and  among  the  laymen  were 
Messrs.  B.  O.  Ogden,  Warner  Van  Norden, 
Scott  Foster,  W.  R.  Dowler,  Professor  Can- 
field  of  Columbia  and  Principal  Farrand  of 
Newark.  The  Seminary  was  represented  by 
President  Hall  and  Professors  Vincent,  Knox, 
Oillett  and  Thomas  O.  HalL 


Union  Seminary 
|in  the  Pulpit. 


OF  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES. 

After  Fort  Ouyler  is  expected 

Tears.  preach  next  Sunday  morning  in 
Lafayette  Avenue  Church.  It  will 
be  just  forty  years  to  a  day  since  he  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  that  pulpit.  In  his  larger 
pulpit,  the  press,  may  he  long  continue  to 
preach ! 

The  present  faculty  of  the 
seminary  is  a  preaching 
body.  The  Professors  are 
in  constant  demand  for  pulpits  in  and  near  the 
city,  and  their  discourses  are  greatly  enjoyed. 
Their^preaching  is  of  an  earnest  evangelical 
type  and  heresy  is  not  detected. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  Ford,  who 
PaiiHudes.  Served  efficiently  for  several 
years  at  Bethlehem  Chapel, 
connected  with  University  Place  Church,  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  Ptdisades  Church 
on  the  evening  of  May  10.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Atterbury. 
The  charge  to  the  pastor  was  given  by  Prof. 
William  Adams  Brown,  and  the  charge  to  the 
people  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Alexander. 
Beautiful  for  situation,  this  church  has  a 
promise  of  spiritual  prosperity  under  the  min¬ 
istry  of  its  excellent  young  pastor. 

Dr.  Purves  called  attention  last 

Tablet  to  Sunday  to  the  tablet  just  placed 
Dr.  John  Hall.  ...  ...  , 

in  the  vestibule  to  the  memory 

of  the  former  revered  pastor  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Church.  It  is  of  marble,  and  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Lamb.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  as  follows : 

Rev.  John  Hali.,  D  D.,  LL>.  D. 

Born  County  Armagh,  Ireland 
July  81,  18» 

Died  County  Down,  Ireland 
September  17, 1898 
For  Forty-nine  years 
A  Presbyterian  Minister 
Pastor  of  this  Church 
From  Nov.  3  1867,  to  Sept.  17,'1898i 
“There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest 
to  the  people  of  God.” 


Two  Million  Con¬ 
verts  hoped  for. 


An  organized  movement 
has  been  inaugurated  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  this  country,  aiming  at  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  this  number  of  people  during  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  Revival  meetings  are  being 
held  the  present  week  at  the  Metropolitan 
Temple,  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Parks  Cadman  pastor, 
to  make  a  beginning  in  this  great  work.  Five 
Methodist  Churches  unite  in  these  meetings 
from  which  much  is  hoped. 

The  annual  gatherings  of  the 
Methodisu  Meet  Oonforences  of  the  Methodist 
in  Conference.  jjpjgpQpij  Church  have  been 

much  in  evidence  the  past  week.  Bishop  H. 
W.  Warren  of  Denver  presided  over  the  New 
York  Conference,  which  convened  in  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  Church  on  West  Seventy-sixth  street. 
Reports  indicate  a  great  amount  of  good  work 
done  in  all  departments.  The  higher  criticism 
elicited  pungent  remarks  and  discussions  in 
some  Conferences.  President  Hall  of  Union 
Seminary  addressed  the  New  York  East  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  subject  of  Social  Ideas  of  Early 
Methodism.  The  contributions  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  denomination  in  this  country  the  past 
year  for  the  cause  of  missions  have  been  more 
than  11,800,000. 

At  the  Congregational 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims  mgeting  which  Called  Dr. 
Calls  Rev.  Dr.  Dewey.  _  _ 

H.  P.  Dewey,  now  pastor 
of  the  South  Congregational  Church,  Concord, 
N.  H.,  last  week  the  vote  is  said  to  have 
been  unanimous.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Storrs  was 
read,  in  which  he  says  of  Dr.  Dewey:  “I  am 
sure  that  the  congregation,  if  electing  him 
with  the  ardor  and  unanimity  due  to  itself  and 
fitted  to  secure  his  acceptance  of  the  call— for 
which  I  devoutly  pray !  —  will  find  him  a 
thoughtful,  cultivated,  faithful  preacher,  a 


thoroughly  manly  man,  a  symmetrical  Chris¬ 
tian  in  character  and  in  faith,  a  tender  and 
affectionate  pastor,  a  citizen  to  be  honored  by 
all  around  him,  an  earnest  worker  for  the  Mas¬ 
ter  in  every  good  cause.  ” 

Accoring  to  annual  cus- 

Union  Communion  g  service  iS 

Service  In  Brooklyn.  ,  ,,  _. 

held  Thursday  evening 
of  this  week  at  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  to 
close  the  series  of  onion  meetings  during  Lent. 
The  churches  uniting  in  this  arrangement  are 
the  First  and  Second  Presbyterian,  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  on  the  Heights,  Plymouth 
Church  and  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims.  Ai 
the  latter  church.  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  preached 
last  Sabbath,  President  Faunce  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  will  preach  next  Sunday,  and  on  the 
Sunday  following  the  pulpit  is  to  be  occupied 
by  the  pastor-elect. 

Dr  Felix  Adler  is  to  be  con- 

NewHomeof  gratulated  on  the  prospects 
Ethical  Culture.  .  ,  ,  .  .  mi. 

of  his  society.  Three  gifts 
of  about  $50,000  each  have  been  received 
toward  a  new  building  to  be  a  centre  of  its 
manifold  work.  This  will  stand  on  Central 
Park  West,  between  Sixty-third  and  Sixty- 
fourth  streets.  It  will  be  a  five- storied  struc¬ 
ture,  containing  rooms  for  the  different 
branches  of  the  society  and  an  audience-room, 
seating  about  fifteen  hundred  people,  and  is 
expected  to  cost  towards  half  a  million  dollars. 
A  great  deal  of  educational  and  benevolent 
work  is  done  by  Dr.  Adler  and  his  associates, 
and  the  facilities  to  be  provided  will  increase 
their  means  of  doing  good. 

^  ^  The  first  communion 

Central  Church,  Brooklyn,  .  , 

andtheBoghwlck  Branch.  SOrVlCe  Of  the  Bush- 
Vick  Branch  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn  was 
held  Sunday  evening,  April  1.  Fifty-four 
persons  were  received  on  confession  and  by 
letter.  This  is  a  promising  beginning  of  the 
organic  history  of  this  organization,  which  is 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Daw¬ 
son.  The  Central  Church  received  last  Sunday 
mcming  sixty  -  cne  new  communicants,  of 
whom  over  half  came  on  confession  of  faith. 
The  additions  during  the  past  year  have  been 
279,  making  the  present  membership  1, 266. 

™  .  An  attractive  leaflet  of  invi- 
Union  Church.  ^8  »8sued  by  Pastor 

Littlefield  and  his  official 
helpers,  containing  a  calendar  of  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  church  and  congregation.  On 
Sunday,  April  8.  there  will  be  a  roll-call  of 
the  members,  the  communion  service  and  re¬ 
ception  of  new  members.  Tuesday  evening 
will  be  devoted  to  the  yearly  reports,  election 
of  trustees,  and  the  burning  of  the  mortgage 
of  $8,000  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Agnes 
Smith.  On  Wednesday  evening,  April  11,  a 
social  gathering  will  follow  the  congregational 
prayer  meeting.  To  all  these  services  a  cordial 
invitation  is  extended  to  former  members  and 
all  friends  of  this  prosperous  church. 


A  Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary. 


At  the  Church  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  Thirty- fourth  street 
and  Park  avenue.  Dr.  M. 
J.  Savage  preached  on  Sunday,  April  1,  in 
commemoration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  church’s  existence,  a  sermon  on 
Seventy-five  Years  of  Unitarianism  in  America. 
Dr.  Robert  Collyer,  the  pastor  emeritus,  will 
soon  devote  a  sermon  more  particularly  to  the 
history  of  the  organization.  This  church 
formerly  worshipped  in  the  stone  edifice  stil^ 
standing  on  Broadway  a  little  below  Astor 
Place.  Here  the  scholarly  and  devout  Dr. 
Samuel  Osgood  preached  for  many  years.  He 
was  a  theologian  of  the  school  of  Maurice, 
admired  Athanasius,  and  was  intimate  with 
orthodox  clergymen  of  culture. 
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NEW  YORK  PRESBYTERY  COMMENDED. 

Douglas  P.  Putnam  D.D. 

I  take  it  that  the  brethren  of  New  York 
Presbytery  are  content  in  their  own  minds 
with  the  consciousness  that  they  have  done 
their  full  and  exact  duty  in  the  McGiffert  case. 
But  some  of  us  feel  like  sending  them  a  word 
of  commendation.  "Virtue is  its  own  reward," 
but  we  all  like  words  of  approbation,  eyen 
from  the  humblest. 

When  the  last  General  Assembly  gathered  at 
Minneapolis  it  became  manifest  that  there 
was  a  sentiment  very  commonly  prevalent 
among  the  Commissioners  in  favor  of  avoiding 
another  heresy  trial,  if  possible.  I  myself  had 
received  exhortations  to  this  effect  before  leav¬ 
ing  home  from  some  of  the  most  conservative 
brethren  in  my  own,  as  well  as  in  the  Ohio 
Synod.  "But  how?"  was  the  question  asked 
by  those  highest  in  position  and  in  influence. 
It  was  the  how  of  this  problem  which  was  con¬ 
fessedly  in  everybody’s  mind.  It  was  quite 
generally  felt  that  the  faith  of  the  Church  had 
been  sufficiently  defined  and  defended  by  the 
two  trials  already  held  and  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Assembly  of  ’98,  covering  the  special 
points  of  the  new  issue,  if  any  existed. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  sentiment  against 
another  trial,  without  further  effort,  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  strong,  and  it  was  this  which  really 
shaped  the  majority  report  and  carried  its 
adoption  by  the  Assembly.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  are  always  some  things  occur¬ 
ring  at  the  Assembly  which  make  no  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Minutes.  In  the  judgment  of  some 
it  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  minority  report 
in  the  McGiffert  matter  has  no  place  in  the 
Assembly’s  Minutes.  Of  course,  this  is  cus¬ 
tomary  and  parliamentary  as  to  reports  and 
motions  not  adopted,  but  in  so  important  and 
delicate  a  matter  as  this,  the  truth  of  history 
and  the  mind  of  the  Assembly  would  the  bet¬ 
ter  appear  if  this  minority  report  bad  been 
given  a  place  in  the  record,  for  it  would  have 
shown  that  the  Assembly  distinctly  chose  between 
instructing  the  New  York  Presbytery,  upon  a 
certain  contingency,  to  proceed  to  a  judicial 
process  and  leaving  the  Presbytery  perfectly  free 
to  exercise  its  own  judgment  in  its  disposition 
of  the  case. 

Neither  is  this  the  only  significant  part  of 
the  unrecorded  events  of  that  important  day. 
When  the  vote  was  taken  by  which  it  became 
manifest  that  the  Presbytery  was  to  be  left 
without  instructions,  a  well-known  brother 
standing  on  the  platform  demanded  the  calling 
of  the  roll,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  put¬ 
ting  each  member  of  the  Assembly  on  record. 
This  was  at  once  met  by  such  a  storm  of  dis¬ 
senting  voices  from  every  part  of  the  house 
that  the  demand  was  not  pressed.  The  Assem¬ 
bly  was  evidently  in  no  mood  to  have  its 
members  spotted.  Failing  in  this  demand  for 
a  reoorded  vote  this  same  brother  almost  im¬ 
mediately  joined  in  the  motion  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  majority  vote  be  made  unanimous. 
It  was  a  sudden  and  remarkable  change  of 
front  on  his  part.  The  temper  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  was  manifestly  against  any  planning  for 
•  extreme  measures. 

To  many  of  us  it  was  perfectly  clear  that 
the  Assembly  was  desirous  of  leaving  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  York  free  to  make  an  effort  to 
find  some  safe  way  of  avoiding  another  heresy  trial. 

Did  the  Presbytery  succeed  in  this  effort? 
Was  "the  peace  of  the  Church  and  the  purity 
of  doctrine"  sufficiently  conserved  by  the 
Presbytery’s  action,  in  the  face  of  its  refusal  to 
issue  the  case  made  up  by  the  charges  preferred 
by  an  individual  member  of  its  own  body? 

To  mcmy  of  us  the  Presbytery’s  course 
throughout  is  in  oompletest  harmony  with  the 
:  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  last  Assembly  and 
fully  meets  all  the  conditions  of  the  situation, 
having  decided  that  it  was  njmeoessary  to 


order  a  prosecution  in  the  name  of  the  Church, 
how  oould  the  Presbytery  stultify  its  own  judg¬ 
ment  by  issuing  the  prosecution  when  under¬ 
taken  by  an  individual?  Of  course  this  indi¬ 
vidual  has  his  right  (however  hie  judgment 
may  be  disapproved),  on  his  own  conscience  to 
begin  a  prosecution  and  carry  it  by  way  of 
appeal,  or  complaint,  to  the  highest  court,  but 
the  Presbytery  is  also  perfectly  consistent  and 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  book 
in  its  course.  Moreover,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Presbytery’s  testimony  against 
error  is  not  so  clear,  definite  and  pastoral  as  to 
be  fully  as  effective  as  the  findings  of  any 
court,  after  formal  trial,  could  possibly  be. 

Dr.  McGiffert’s  withdrawal  does  not  affect 
the  question  actually  before  our  Church.  The 
question  has  never  been,  How  shall  we  get  rid 
of  Dr.  McGiffert?  but.  How  shall  we  most 
wisely  and  safely  deal  with  questions  of  error 
so  as  to  conserve  the  Church’s  energies  for  her 
supreme  work?  The  Book  specifically  names 
"the  removal  of  offences"  as  one  of  "the  ends 
of  discipline,"  but  it  also  names  among  others 
"the  edification  of  the  Church"  as  equally  one 
of  these  ends.  Therefore,  it  is  always  an  open 
question  as  to  the  due  proportion  and  direct 
reference  which  shall  be  had  to  these  various 
ends  in  any  given  case. 

Even  granting  that  Dr.  McGiffert ’s  errors 
are  all  that  is  claimed  for  them  by  the  prose¬ 
cution,  it  still  remains  purely  a  question  of 
expediency  as  to  how  the  Church  shall  deal 
with  the  evil.  Must  the  Church  permit  a 
prosecution  in  every  instance  of  such  a  departure 
from  the  faith,  and  be  compelled  to  issue  it  to 
a  final  verdict  unless  the  accused  person  with¬ 
draws?  I  caimot  so  believe. 

In  the  judgment  of  some  of  ns  the  New  York 
Presbytery’s  action  points  out  the  better  and 
entirely  safe  way,  and  we  hope  that  the  com¬ 
ing  Assembly  will  find  its  way  clear  to  guide 
the  Church  in  a  similar  manner. 

PaiNCBTOH,  Ind. 


DR.  BiBCOCK’S  REPLY  TO  A  HARYARD 
DIVINITY  STUDENT.  1 

Dr.  Babcock  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church,  this  city,  believes  in  making  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  prayer-meeting  an  occasion  for 
exchange  of  confidences  with  his  congregation. 
At  the  meeting  of  April  4,  he  referred  to 
his  work  at  Harvard  during  the  previous  Sun¬ 
day,  having  been  the  preacher  there  for  that 
day.  He  invited  questions  from  the  students, 
and  in  some  cases  gave  permission  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  him.  One  of  these  letters  he  read 
to  bis  congregation,  together  with  his  reply. 
We  append  these  letters: 

THE  STUDENT’S  LETTER. 

Rbv.  M.  D.  Babcock,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  I  do  not  belong  to  that  happy  class 
of  men  that  yon  mentioned  in  your  sermon  this 
evening,  the  men  that  have  chosen  their  pro¬ 
fession — the  men  that  have  been  called  to 
something  in  particular.  I  write  to  yon  on 
this  question  because  I  believe  from  my  short 
acquaintance  with  you  that  we  agree  on  one 
point,  that  a  career  need  not  be  traditional 
to  be  successful.  What  1  mean  will  appear  as 
I  go  on. 

I  know  of  no  firmer  principle  upon  which  to 
plan  out  a  life  than  that  the  greatest  success  is 
the  greatest  service,  and  the  greatest  service 
is  found  in  exercising  the  greatest  talent  to 
the  greatest  degree  if  one  has  a  talent  espe¬ 
cially  marked ;  otherwise  oironmstanoes  largely 
control.  I  have  no  greatest  talent,  but  have 
a  greatest  disposition  toward  abstract  thinking 
—philosophizing,  perhaps.  My  greatest  ambi¬ 
tion  is  to  contribute  to  the  philosophy  of 
religion  and  the  foundations  of  ethics.  I 
believe  that  such  a  philosophy  can  hardly  be 
hammered  out  in  the  seclusion  of  a  scholar’s 
life.  For  that  reason  I  feel  no  haste  to  find 
myself  in  a  scholar’s  chair.  The  question  is, 
Where  does  one  get  into^tonoh  with  the  mos 


significant  phases  of  the  moral  struggle?  Does 
the  pastor  reach  a  knowledge  of  the  deepest 
and  widest  human  motives  in  his  work?  Do 
not  people  rather  turn  a  particular  side  to  him? 
Does  he  not  fail  to  sound  the  men  of  affairs 
and  action? 

1  am  not  a  sociologist.  My  interest  is  all  in¬ 
dividualistic.  Social  problems  seem  to  me 
ultimately  individual  problems.  I  have  not 
yet  been  convinced  that  the  whole  is  something 
different  from  the  sum  of  its  parts.  From  your 
remarks  about  the  white  stone  and  the  name 
therein  I  thought  it  might  be  that  you  feel  as  I 
do  about  this  matter.  Yet  it  is  true  tbat  to 
kuow  the  individual  one  must  know  him  in 
society  Does  the  pastor  see  the  range  of  social 
motives  from  lowest  to  highest?  Or  is  the  social 
world  a  moon  which  swings  about  the  minister 
with  a  half  that’s  never  shown? 

These  are  questions  that  I  ask  myself.  I 
don’t  ask  you  to  answer  them  categorically. 
I  am  trying  to  write  what  I  feel  rather  than 
what  I  think. 

Here  at  Harvard  I  am  studying  philosophy 
primarily,  then  mathematics  and  the  modem 
languages.  In  regular  sequence  I  should  grad¬ 
uate  next  year,  and  then  go  to  teaching  some¬ 
where.  Teachers  in  some  positions  see  a  good 
deal  of  the  human  heart.  Traly  there  is  no 
station  in  life  that  cannot  yield  a  rich  harvest 
of  experience.  Yet  different  soils  have  differ¬ 
ent  fertilities. 

I  believe  in  God.  I  used  to  believe  in  a 
number  of  other  things  until  I  read  Herbert 
Spencer  some  years  ago.  Much  that  he  undid 
for  me  has  been  regained,  but  the  definition  of 
my  creed  may  be  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  Yet 
the  Gospels  of  courage,  of  love,  and  of  self- 
sacrifice  do  not  twine  about  a  creed.  I  want  to 
preach  them— and  I  will,  whatever  else  I  may 
be  doing.  Shall  I  do  it  officially?  Is  it  open 
to  me  to  do  it  officially?  Would  the  Gospel 
come  with  greater  power,  perchance,  from  one 
who  is  not  oommitted?  Not  many  of  those 
who  love  it  best  and  long  most  ardently  to 
preach  it  hesitate  to  number  themselves  among 
those  who  stand  as  the  ministers  of  God  in 
the  world. 

Such,  in  a  rather  incoherent  way  expressed, 
are  the  outlines  of  my  problem.  No  one,  of 
course,  but  myself  can  solve  it.  But  from 
your  sermon  in  Appleton  Obapel,  I  know  you 
can  largely  understand  it  and  tbat  any  word 
yon  may  care  to  send  me  will  be  helpful. 

Truly  yours, 

Cambbidok,  April  1,  IWO.  *  * 

DR.  BABCOCK’S  REPLY. 

Dear  Mr.  - :  Your  letter  profoundly  in¬ 

terests  me.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment  I 
write,  but  feeling  quite  clear  that  the  imme¬ 
diate  impression  is  right — that  yon  should  not 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  Gospel  ministry  if  yon 
are  bound  to  originating  or  developing  along 
new  lines  of  thought  for  God  and  goodness,  for 
sane  thinking  and  sound  living.  I  believe  you 
ought  to  teach.  It  will  give  yon  leisure  for 
pushing  the  study  of  problems  while  applying 
what  yon  know  about  them.  The  ministry 
to-day  is  one  of  so  much  detail  in  administra¬ 
tion  that  bard,  consecutive  thinking  is  difficult 
to  do.  The  minister,  if  he  is  what  I  call  a 
good  minister,  is  the  last  man  who  can  make 
an  original  contribution  on  the  subject  of 
Moral  Philosophy  or  the  like.  This  age  of 
specialties  has  shattered  and  scattered  the 
lonely  distinction  of  the  pcHson — the  person 
"par  excellence,"  the  authority  in  the  old  time 
community.  Other  men  outrank  him  in  logic, 
mathematics,  language,  philosophy,  history, 
etc.  His  particular  business  is  vitalising, 
driving  into  Christians  the  conception  that 
Onrist  had  of  the  kingdom — the  reign  of  Gk>d 
in  all  human  life.  He  must  make  the  "doo- 
to  ,  lawyer,  merchant,  chief"  recognize  each 
n  from  God  to  take  his  little 
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kingdom  and  make  it  part  of  the  great  king¬ 
dom,  ae  far  as  his  faith  and  fidelity  can  do  it, 
of  oar  Lord  and  his  Christ. 

I  think  the  earnestness  which  evidently 
possesses  your  life  will  count  more  for  its 
rarity  and  anexpectedness  (more’s  the  pity 
that  it  should  be  so)  in  your  contact  as  a  lay¬ 
man  with  men  in  the  world. 

The  confidence  of  your  letter  is  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated.  If  I  csm  in  any  way  be  your  friend, 
I  shall  be  glad  enough.  Very  truly  yours, 

M.  D.  Babcock. 

April  4.  1900. 

A  MILLION  FOB  AN  ETE. 

Jay  Benson  Hamilton  D.D. 

It  is  pathetically  sad  for  a  millionaire  to  bid 
a  million  for  the  power  to  see  and  bid  in  vain. 
It  is  infinitely  sadder  to  see  him  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  applaud  a  speaker  who  assures  him  that 
death  ends  all.  If  the  million  were  sufficient 
to  purchase  eight  for  the  blind  millionaire  he 
could  enjoy  it,  but  for  a  brief  period  as  he  is 
now  an  old  man.  What  folly  to  bid  so  high 
for  that  which  can  be  enjoyed  so  briefly  when 
a  much  more  valuable  prize  may  be  had  for 
the  asking  and  enjoyed  forever.  The  blind 
singer  who  for  so  many  years  has  written  soul¬ 
stirring  songs  for  the  Christian  Church  beholds 
with  her  spiritual  vision  beauties  never  re¬ 
vealed  to  physical  sight  If  one  were  to  offer 
her  perfect  eyes,  a  score  of  millions,andabliDd 
soul  whose  end  was  eternal  night,  her  reply 
would  be  a  happy  smile  and  a  sweet  song  of 
faith. 

John  B.  Gough,  daring  a  service  of  song  in 
a  Christian  Church,  was  asked  by  a  man  in 
the  pew  with  him  what  was  to  be  sung,  as  the 
announcement  had  not  been  heard.  The  ques¬ 
tioner  was  most  repulsive  in  appearance  because 
of  a  nervous  disease  that  disfigured  his  face 
and  form.  When  the  singing  began,  Gough 
was  driven  almost  to  a  frenzy  by  the  harsh  and 
discordant  tones  of  the  singer  by  his  side. 
But  when  the  wretched  creature  sang, 

“  Just  as  I  am,  poor,  wretched,  blin’, 

O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come  I  come." 

he  lifted  his  sightless  eyes  to  heaven  and  sang 
with  his  souL  The  great  orator  in  his  im¬ 
passioned  and  inimitable  way  said : 

*‘I  have  heard  the  finest  strains  of  orchestra, 
choir  and  soloist  this  woMd  can  produce,  but 
I  never  heard  music  until  I  heard  that  blind 
man  sing 

**  O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come,  I  come.” 

A  blind  man  occupies  a  seat  in  a  mid-week 
prayer-meeting  without  fail  at  every  service. 
His  face  is  so  cheerful  that  it  is  a  benediction 
to  see  it.  His  voice  is  so  inspiring  as  he 
sings  that  every  soul  is  stirred  by  it.  Every 
one  that  hears  him  is  moved  with  a  desire  to 
catch  a  vision  of  the  celestial  beauty  that  rav- 
shes  his  spiritual  sight.  He  toils  with  his 
hands  to  earn  his  daily  bread ;  but  who  would 
not  jirefer  his.lot  to  that  of  the  millionaire 
frantically  offering  his  wealth  for  eyes  only  to 
gaze  into  an  early  grave  which  is  but  an  open 
door  to  a  starless  night. 

Bbookltr,  N.  Y. 


DB.  HILLI8  TO  THE  CHICAGO  PBE8BTTEBT. 

[Now  is  the  time  for  the  Presbytery  of 
dhicago  to  clear  itself  from  the  imputation  of 
the  following  letter,  and  to  take  the  lead  in 
formulating  a  statement  of  the  Presbyterian 
faith.  Thus  will  it  open  the  way  for  a  like 
formulation  by  the  General  Assembly.  Such 
aotion]will  move  in  the  path  already  marked 
out  by  our  Ohurch  abroad. — Editor  Evan- 

OBUST.  ] 

To  the  Presbytery  of  Ohioago : 

Modbbatob  and  Brethrbn  :  Herewith  I  pre¬ 
sent  my  withdrawal  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Ohioago,  and  earnestly  ask  every  friend  in  the 


Presbytery  to  grant  my  request  to  be  permitted 
to  demit  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ohurch.  Doubtless,  you  all  share  with  me  the 
conviction  that  once  a  preacher  finds  his  posi¬ 
tion,  methods  or  views,  to  be  an  occasion  of 
disquietude  to  any  of  his  brethren  he  ought  to 
withdraw  with  as  little  discussion  as  possible. 
Recent  events,  and  more  particularly,  the  open 
statement  and  request  of  some  of  my  old  friends 
and  theological  instructors.  Have  shown  that 
my  membership  in  the  Presbytery  has  become 
an  occasion  of  embarrassment  and  disquietude. 
For  reasons  well  known  in  the  country,  neither 
of  the  two  former  pastors  of  Plymouth  Ohurch 
were  members  of  the  Oongregational  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Brooklyn.  Perhaps  my  affection  and 
regard  for  Mr.  Beecher  and  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
have  led  me  to  delay  for  a  little  time  my  re¬ 
quest  for  a  letter  of  dismission  from  my  old 
Presbytery  to  the  Oongregational  Association 
here.  I  must  also  confess  to  a  reluctance  to 
finally  sever  all  relations  with  the  Ohicago 
Presbytery,  in  which  I  pursued  my  academic 
coarse,  my  professional  studies,  and  spent  nine 
years  as  pastor  and  member  of  the  Presbytery. 
And,  now  that  the  time  for  my  withdrawal  has 
come,  I  deeply  regret  that  my  sermon  of  last 
Sunday  has  disturbed  the  Ohurch,  and  particu¬ 
larly  my  old  friends  in  the  seminary.  Irrever¬ 
ence  and  ingratitude  have  always  seemed  to  me 
sins  grievous  indeed.  Neither  years  nor  sep¬ 
aration  have  availed  to  lessen  my  impulse  of 
gratitude  towards  those  authors  and  teachers 
who  have  shown  me  the  path  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  my 
former  instructors  have  thought  their  former 
student  lacking  in  courtesy  and  respect  for  to 
those  to  whom  I  am  confessedly  under  obliga¬ 
tion,  through  the  lecture-room  and  the  libraiy. 
I  can  but  think  the  scope,  content  and  drift 
of  my  sermon  was  entirely  misapprehended.  I 
have  long  felt  that  our  easy-going,  pleasure- 
loving  generation  is  in  danger  of  losing  its 
moral  stamina,  and  the  sturdy  fidelity  to  convic¬ 
tion  that  was  the  glory  of  our  Puritan  ances¬ 
tors.  Having  often  plied  men  with  motives 
of  self-interest,  reason  and  love,  in  the  sermon 
on  the  Automatic  Judgment  Seat  in  Man,  I 
appealed  to  the  sense  of  justice  and  righteous¬ 
ness.  Having  failed  to  find  any  rational  basis 
for  penalty  and  alarm  in  the  Calvinistic  the¬ 
ology,  I  did  find  a  basis  for  fear  of  the  penal¬ 
ties  of  transgression  in  reason,  and  memory, 
and  judgment,  and  conscience.  The  sermon 
sounds  the  note  of  warning  and  alarm.  It 
capitalizes  that  righteousness  is  the  key-note 
of  character,  and  not  pleasure.  By  every  pos¬ 
sible  motive  I  urged  men  to  turn  from  their 
transgressions,  lest  they  fall  under  the  penal¬ 
ties  of  the  automatic  judgment  seat  in  man,  as 
well  as  the  condemnation  of  God.  In  passing 
I  BTOke  of  the  fragmentary  theories  of  Dante, 
of  Michael  Angelo,  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and 
our  Confession  of  Faith. 

My  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  reprobation 
grew  out  of  the  fact  that  I  had  just  learned 
^at  Dr.  Archibald  Hodges’s  Commentary  on 
the  Confession  of  Faith  is  used  as  a  text  and 
reference  book  in  one  of  our  leading  theologi¬ 
cal  seminaries.  As  yon  know,  Dr.  Hodge,  on 
I>age8  101  and  108,  affirms,  defends  and  state  in 
detail  reasons  why  he  believes  and  teaches  the 
statement  of  the  Confession  “that  some  men 
are  foreordained  to  everlasting  death,  and  they 
are  particularly  and  unchangeably  designed, 
and  their  number  is  so  certain  and  definite  that 
it  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished.’’ 
Upon  the  best  of  authority,  also,  through  the 
testimony  of  students,  and  the  review  articles 
of  professors,  1  have  learned  that  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Confession  and  the  view  are  rig¬ 
orously  taught  in  at  least  three  of  our  theologi¬ 
cal  seminaries,  reaching  several  hundred 
students.  Hitherto,  I  have  encouraged  myself 
in  the  hope  and  belief  that  nine- tenths  of  our 
members  and  most  of  our  pastors  rejected  this 
chapter  in  the  Confession.  In  uniting  with  the 
Presbytery  I  subscribed  to  the  Confession  for 
“substance  of  doctrine,’’  a  phrase  unfortu¬ 
nately  omitted  in  my  sermon  of  last  Sunday. 
It  now  seems  that  this  qualification,  “sub¬ 
stance  of  doctrine,  ’  ’  does  not  permit  one  to 
deny  this  doctrine  of  reprobation.  One  of  my 
former  professors  says  I  have  “coldly,  clearly 
and  insolently  denounced  the  doctrines  of  the 
faith,’’  and  therefore,  “cannot  consistently 
remain  in  the  Church.  ’  ’  For  years,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  many  other  preachers,  I  have  been 
apologizing  for  our  Creed,  and  saying  that 
while  our  Confession  of  Faith  says  “that  some 
men  and  angels  are  foreordained  to  everlasting 
death,"  yet  nobody  believed  it.  Nevertheless 
during  wese  years  I  have  been  disturbed  by 
the  thought  that  nothing  lowers  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community  like  the  keeping  on 
(Contimutd  on  page  tl- ) 


FBOM  PITT8BUBGH. 

Rev.  William  A.  Jones. 

The  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Association  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  Presbyteries  closed 
on  March  29  the  most  interesting  session  of 
their  Association  they  have  held  for  years. 
The  time  of  the  convention  was  equally  divided 
between  Home  and  Foreign  Missions.  The 
report  of  the  Secretary  showed  an  enrollment 
of  98  auxiliaries  with  8,000  members.  The 
Treasurer’s  report  showed  an  annual  contribu¬ 
tion  this  year  of  |1S,067  to  Home  Missions  and 
118,800  to  Foreign  Missions.  Of  the  amount 
given  to  Home  Missions  about  $6,  OCX)  went  to 
the  Freedmen’s  Board.  This  is  an  increase 
over  the  contributions  of  last  year  of  more  than 
a  thousand  dollars.  The  thank  offering  of  the 
last  day  of  the  convention  amounted  to  $2,000. 
The  ladies  showed  intense  interest  in  their 
work,  and  are  anxious  this  year  to  increase 
their  contributions,  as  their  field  of  work  has 
widened. 

The  Second  Church  continues  its  social  func¬ 
tions  with  marked  success,  the  most  recent 
affair  of  this  nature  occurring  in  the  Chinese 
department.  The  Chinese  members  of  the 
school  took  entire  charge,  and  gave  an  enter¬ 
tainment  of  a  high  order  and  greatly  enjoyed 
by  their  many  friends.  About  100  Chinese 
were  present.  After  lunch  brief  addresses  were 
made  by  Dr.  Chalfant,  who  has  two  sons  in 
China  as  missionaries,  and  Dr.  Hunter  who 
spent  twelve  years  in  the  flowery  kingdom. 

The  splendid  new  chapel  of  the  Bellefleld 
Church  was  dedicated  on  April  1.  Chancellor 
W.  J.  Holland,  a  former  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mait¬ 
land  Alexander  and  Dr.  H.  T.  McClelland,  the 
pastor,  had  charge  of  the  service  and  each 
made  appropriate  addresses.  The  addition 
which  greatly  enhances  the  beauty  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  church  was  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $40,000.  The  church  now  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,000,  and  is  one  ofj[the  most  com¬ 
plete  in  the  city. 

It  is  known  definitely||that  Prof.  R.  D.  Wil¬ 
son,  Hebrew  Professor  in  the  Western  Sem¬ 
inary,  has  been  offered  the  position  of  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testsunent  Literature  in  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary.  The  friends  of  the  local  insti¬ 
tution  are  much  worked  up  over  the  matter. 
They  recognize  in  Dr.  Wilson  an  able  scholar, 
and  a  general  favorite  among  the  students. 
While  no  public  announcement  has  been  made 
of  his  acceptance  of  the  position,  it  is  expected 
that  this  year  will  close  his  work  at  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Institution. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  thejeenior  class 
will  take  place  the  first  week  of  May.  Twenty - 
five  students  will  be  graduated  this  year,  most 
of  whom  have  accepted  positions.  One  is 
under  appointment  of  the  Foreign  Board,  four 
will  take  up  Home  Mission  work  in  the  West, 
and  the  remainder  will  settle  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Eastern  Ohio.  A  feature  of  this 
spring’s  commencement  will  be  the  installation 
of  Dr.  David  R.  Breed,  as  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature,  in  a  chair  recently  endowed  by 
friends  of  the  seminary.  At  the  April  meeting 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Presbytery  on  the  8d,  the 
candidacy  of  the  Rev.  Oharles  8.  McClelland 
D.D.  for  the  position  of  Permanent  Clerk  of 
the  Assembly  received  an  emphatic  endorse¬ 
ment.  He  was  elected  a  Commissioner  by  one 
of  the  largest  votes  ever  given  a  Commissioner 
by  the  Presbytery.  The  Presbytery  sends  a 
strong  delegation  this  year,  and  will  press  the 
claims  of  Dr.  McClelland  on  the  grounds  of  his 
personal  fitness,  and  the  generous  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  city  to  all  the  benevolent  objects 
of  the  ohurch. 

Commissioners  are  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Mc¬ 
Clelland  D.D.,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Holmes  D.D., 
the  Rev.  W.  S.  Miller  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
L.  McEwan  D.D.  Elders,  Lysander  Foster,  J. 
C  Gray,  Vincent  Miller  and  Prof.  D.  Carhart. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE 

LIFE  AND  LETTEB8  OF  MOSES  DBUBT 
HOOE.* 

The  Hoge  family  is  an  old  one  in  Virginia, 
distingnished  among  its  other  brillianoes  for 
the  long  snooession  of  eminent  ministers  and 
ministers’  wives  it  contained.  The  volnme 
before  ns  contains  the  names  of  no  less  than 
twenty- nine  distinct  Hoges,  from  the  dis¬ 
tingnished  father,  Samnel  Davis  Hoge,  in 
whose  footsteps  the  son  followed  close  and  from 
whom  he  seems  to  have  inherited  his  most 
striking  qnalities.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Rice 
Lacy,  belonged  to  a  family  no  less  distin¬ 
gnished  in  the  annals  of  the  chnrch.  Three 
of  the  sons  in  her  father’s  family  went  into 
the  ministry.  She  was  bred  in  Hampden- 
Sidney  and  Prince  Edward,  Virginia,  which 
had  always  been  a  seminary  of  ministers  from 
the  days  of  John  Blair  Smith  and  John  Holt 
Rice,  and  bronght  into  the  Hoge  family  one  of 
the  most  romantic  and  ancient  of  the  Virginia 
genealogies.  Oar  hero  was  named  from  his 
two  grandfathers,  Moses  Dmry,  and  was  born 
at  Hampden  Sidney  in  1818,  seven  years  before 
his  younger  brother,  William  James.  The 
genealogical  part  of  the  volume  is  very  fall, 
and  contains  a  large  amount  of  interesting 
matter  as  to  the  histories  and  inter-relations  of 
many  of  the  old  families  of  Virginia.  The 
light  it  throws  on  the  social  standing  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  shows  the 
halls  and  parsonages  of  the  state  and  colony 
in  close  relation  to  each  other. 

Moses  Drary  Hoge,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  was  destined  to  become  a  typical 
minister  of  the  Sonthem  Ohnrch.  To  him  was 
applied,  as  probably  was  to  the  Apostle  Tim¬ 
othy,  a  saying  of  the  previous  generation,  that 
the  ideal  masterpiece  of  pnlpit  eloquence 
would  be  a  sermon  composed  by  Moses  Hoge 
and  delivered  by  Dmry  Lacy,  a  dream  which 
the  author  of  his  biography  saw  fulfilled  in 
his  uncle. 

His  ministry  began  early  in  Richmond  over 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Ohnrch,'  when  he  was 
twenty  seven  years  old,  and  oontinned  until  his 
death  by  injury  from  the  street  oars  in  1899, 
after  an  unbroken  ministry  of  fifty-four  years. 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Dabney  was  the  college  class¬ 
mate  and  friend  who  probably  represented  his 
political  and  religions  position  more  nearly 
than  any  other,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
secession.  Both  of  the  friends  held  the  mod¬ 
erate  Virginia  doctrine  as  against  the  extreme 
South  Oarolina  view.  They  did  not  believe 
in  secession  and  did  believe  that  the  Oharleston 
Oonvention  had  hurt  the  whole  Southern  side 
in  the  controversy  by  its  ordinance.  At  the 
same  time  they  stood  with  Virginia  at  all 
events,  and  if  that  carried  them  to  the  Confed¬ 
eracy,  none  of  its  citizens  would  be  more  loyal. 

The  book  is  through  a  very  considerable,  and 
that  perhaps  the  best,  part  of  it  the  record  of  a 
Southern  Presbyterian  minister  daring  the 
war,  his  relation  to  it,  his  ministry  in  it,  and 
how  he  cheered  on  the  soldiers  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy  and  bore  his  own  part  in  the  ever  deep¬ 
ening  stmggle.  His  life  lay  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  war,  with  campaigns  revolving  around 
him ;  the  smoke,  shell  and  havoc  of  war  some¬ 
times  rolling  up  to  his  very  feet.  But  he  was 
surrounded  also  with  a  very  remarkable  group 
of  God-fearing  men  like  General  Jackson  and 
some  other  commanders  of  the  Confederate 
army,  and  by  a  no  less  striking  group  of  vety 
strong,  high-spirited  and  devoted  ministers, 
among  whom  was  his  own  brother,  William 
James  Hoge,  who  had  just  been  settled  in  Hew 
York  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  over  the  Brick 

*Mo8eB  Drury  Hotm :  Life  and  Letters;  by  His  Nephew, 
Peyton  Harrison  Hoge,  Richmond,  Va.  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication.  $8.00.  8vo.  pp.  618. 


Church  as  colleague  with  Dr.  Spring.  Finding 
himself  too  much  out  of  harmony  with  his 
Northern  Church  on  the  burning  question  of 
war  or  peace  while  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
or  Manassas,  as  it  is  known  in  the  South,  was 
going  on,  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon  and 
resigned.  The  story  as  we  have  it  in  this  book 
is  somewhat  theatrical,  and  shows  that  the 
author  has  not  yet  fully  overcome  the  South¬ 
ern  inability  to  see  things  as  they  were  at  the 
North  and  rate  them  at  their  value.  This 
brother  afterwards  threw  himself  into  the 
ministerial  work  in  the  Southern  army,  wear¬ 
ing  out  the  springs  of  his  vitality  in  minister¬ 
ing  to  the  sick  and  dying.  Just  about  the  time 
that  Grant’s  movement  on  Richmond  from  the 
South  began,  he  had  to  stop  and  in  a  short 
time  passed  away  in  a  triumphant  death.  His 
brother  Moses  Drury  published  the  thrilling 
story  under  the  title  of  The  Victory  Won.  An 
entire  chapter  is  devoted  to  him  in'this  vol¬ 
nme. 

The  charm  and  the  value  of  this  chapter  as 
well  as  of  those  which  relate  to  our  hero’s  part 
in  the  war  is  the  same.  Vigorous,  strenuous 
and  devoted  as  they  were  to  the  Confederacy, 
they  were  both  far  better  Christians  than  they 
were  Confederates.  The  glory  that  illustrates 
the  record  is  the  glory  of  the  cross  and  not  the 
glory  of  battle.  Mr.  Peyton  Harrison  Hoge, 
the  biographer,  does  not  believe  that  slavery 
was  in  any  sense  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
Confederacy,  but  States’  Rights.  It  promises 
well  for  the  new  union  that  so  many  Southern¬ 
ers  do  not.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  we  should  all 
forget  slavery  and  the  slave  propaganda  and 
remember  only  that  we  came  out  of  the  war  a 
union  of  States.  At  all  events  there  must  have 
been  something  besides  slavery  which  at  last 
took  out  of  the  Union  a  man  who  a  few  years 
before  had  written  to  Dr.  Plumer:  “Disunion, 
indeed.  Disunion  of  these  United  States  I  I 
wish  Old  Hickory  was  alive— I  just  wish  Old 
Hickory  was  alive.  ’  ’ 

Our  author  has  given  us  in  his  account  of  his 
uncle’s  visit  to  England  during  the  war  a 
glimpse  of  opinion  there  among  the  upper 
ten  thousand.  His  errand  was  one  of  peace,  to 
collect  Bibles  and  religions  books  for  the  sol¬ 
diers.  The  farce  of  the  whole  business  was 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  have  deliv¬ 
ered  them  freely  across  the  line,  but  they  were 
sent  in  by  the  blockade  runners.  Some  were 
captured,  and  not  until  those  Bibles  appeared  in 
a  prize  oourt,  and  the  news  had  gotten  around 
among  the  people  and  called  attention  to  the 
matter  were  they  sent  over  the  lines  to  the 
Confederate  army. 

The  supreme  point  in  the  book  is  Dr.  Hoge’s 
work  and  ministry.  Personality  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  points 
in  all  ministers  of  the  class  he  belonged  to, 
that  personality  counts  for  so  much  in  it.  Wu 
have  had  such  men  in  the  Northern  pulpits 
and  we  have  them  now,  but  whether  the  pro¬ 
portion  was  greater  in  the  Southern  pulpits  or 
not,  the  type  has  been  held  up  there  and  Moses 
Drury  Hoge  was  a  brilliant  example  of  it.  The 
dootorate  conferred  on  him  by  Princeton  at  her 
sesquioentennial  in  1896  was  a  high  gratifica¬ 
tion,  but  it  would  perhaps  have  been  even  more 
gratifying  by  him  had  he  known  bow  gener¬ 
ally,  to  those  who  were  there,  he  was  accepted 
representing  the  whole  class  in  which  he  be¬ 
longed. 

As  a  biographic  story  the  volume  is  a  stir¬ 
ring  one,  without  being  on  a  plane  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  brilliancy.  Dr.  Hoge  was  a  man .  of 
quick  and  large  resources,  full  of  vitality  and 
full  of  expedients,  a  marked  man  in  silence 
and  a  yet  more  marked  man  when  he  rose  to 
speak.  His  nephew  very  wisely  enriches  his 
book  with  copious  extracts  from  his  letters  and 
other  writings,  and  adds  a  very  considerable 
appendix  of  his  addresses  and  public  prayers. 


Tbs  Toiunq  of  Felix,  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Henry  van  Dyke.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1900.  12mo.  pp.  88.  |1. 

Among  the  treasures  recently  upturned  in 
the  sands  of  Egypt  was  a  small  bit  of  papyrus 
with  a  few  lines  of  writing.  These  purported 
to  give  some  “sayings’’  of  Jesus,  partly  old, 
partly  new.  Belonging  to  the  latter  was  a 
couplet  which  Dr.  van  Dyke  has  paraphrased 
thus:  “Raise  the  stone  and  thou  shalt  find 
me;  cleave  the  wood,  and  there  am  L’’  The 
•Toiling  of  Felix  is  a  beautiful  exposition  of 
the  true  and  living  meaning  implied  in  these 
words,  and  the  labor  of  finding  the  papyrus  is 
well  repaid  by  the  beauty  of  the  verses  which 
its  lesson  called  forth.  We  are  carried  back 
to  ancient  days  and  can  see  as  in  a  picture  the 
fascination  of  the  hermit  life,  the  glory  of  its 
visions.  But  gently  we  are  led  to  the  true 
sphere  of  human  happiness  and  are  taught  to 
see  that  real  joy  and  the  real  vision  of  the 
divine  presence  are  to  be  obtained  only  in 
honest  and  helpful  labor,  not  in  a  life  sup¬ 
ported  by  “unearned  bread.  ’’ 

The  book  is  a  gem  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  one  is  only  sorry  when  the  last  page  is 
reached.  The  delicacy  of  its  touch,  the  truth 
of  its  lessons,  the  virility  of  its  style,  and  ^e 
strength  of  its  thought,  make  it  a  book  to  be 
read  and  treasured. 

A  Histobt  of  the  Jewish  People,  Daring  the 
Maccabean  and  Roman  Periods  (Including 
New  Testament  Times).  By  James  Steven¬ 
son  Riggs D.D.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  1900.  12mo.  $1.26  net. 

The  author  is  the  beloved  professor  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  criticism  in  the  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary.  His  time  and  strength  have  been 
so  fully  devoted  to  the  good  of  his  students 
that  this  is  his  first  extensive  excursion  into 
the  world  of  printed  books.  To  some  it  would 
seem  strange  that  he  should  have  begun  in  a 
field  which  might  be  regarded  as  foreign  to  his 
own.  But  the  view  of  the  church  has  essen¬ 
tially  changed  in  regard  to  those  “centuries  of 
silence,’’  as  they  have  been  called  between  the 
Testaments.  It  has  been  found  that  they  were 
times  of  intense  activity  To  be  sure,  some  of 
the  things  that  grew  up  were  avowedly  in  the 
interest  of  the  Law,  but  really  they  were  far 
from  being  conducive  to  sound  righteousness. 
The  “hedge”  about  the  law  grew  green  and 
fiourished.  But  at  the  same  time  the  patriotic 
views  and  aspirations  of  the  devout  Hebrews 
took  on  a  positiveness  and  distinctness  which 
they  did  not  possess  till  the  stress  of  storm 
and  oonfiiot  called  them  forth.  These  things 
formed  the  environment  into  which  Christ 
came.  These  were  the  views  with  which  he 
came  into  violent  conflict. 

This,  then,  was  the  motive  and  justification 
of  the  author  in  preparing  his  volume.  It 
gives  the  background  of  the  picture  upon 
which  he  loves  to  dwell.  The  beliefs  which 
grew  strong  daring  the  period  were  the  ones 
which  Jesus  had  to  meet,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  them  in  order  to  a  full  compre¬ 
hension  of  some  of  his  words  and  expressions. 

The  author  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  both  ancient  and 
modem.  He  recounts  the  story  with  force  and 
life,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  making  an  ex¬ 
cellent  historical  picture.  Interest  does  not 
flag  while  the  reader  follows  the  ups  and 
downs,  the  snooesses  and  reverses  of  the  little 
people  who  straggled  so  bravely  for  their 
liberty  and  independence,  and  who  olung  so 
tenaciously  to  their  beliefs  in  the  hour  of 
defeat.  As  is  quite  natural,  and  it  is  oertainly 
not  a  matter  of  adverse  criticism,  quite  the 
contrary,  the  author  dwells  with  special  in¬ 
terest  upon  those  things  which  make  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  New  Testament  easier.  For 
this  he  is  to  be  praised,  and  the  world  of  theo- 
logioal  study  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  hav¬ 
ing  so  exoellent  a  book  made  ready  to  its  hand. 
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Boys  and  Men.  A  Story  of  Life  at  Yale.  By 
Richard  Holbrook.  New  York:  Scriboers. 
1900  Pp.  278.  fl.26. 

Smith  CJollbge  Stories.  Ten  stories  by  Jose¬ 
phine  Dodge  Daskam.  New  York:  Scrib¬ 
ners.  1900.  Pp.  343.  $1.50. 

Oomparisons  are  odions,  we  are  told,  and  in 
any  case  they  are  difflcnlt  where  the  objects 
are  so  different  as  are  these  two  books.  The 
one  is  a  story,  the  other  stories.  The  one  is  a 
connected  whole,  the  other  constitutes  a  series 
jointed  together.  The  one  is  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture,  the  other  a  series  of  exquisite  etchings. 

Mr.  Holbrook’s  story  introduces  ns  to  a 
group  of  young  men  who  are  pictured  as  enter¬ 
ing  Yale  in  1891,  and  in  bis  pages  we  are 
treated  to  many  scenes  during  the  following 
four  years.  It  is  not  a  book  filled  with  college 
pranks  and  scrapes ;  in  fact,  there  is  scarcely 
a  prank  or  a  scrape  in  it.  But  it  gives  a  faith¬ 
ful  picture  of  some  of  the  experiences  which 
may  happen  to  almost  any  student,  and  it  con¬ 
veys  an  excellent  impression  of  what  the  gen¬ 
eral  atmosphere  of  the  students’  life  is.  The 
love-story  which  is  interwoven  is  also  an 
always  possible  part  of  the  picture.  The  book 
is  a  sort  of  counterpart  of  the  college  catalogue, 
indicating  some  parts  of  the  young  man’s  edu¬ 
cation  not  down  in  the  prospectus. 

The  stories  of  Miss  Daskam  take  us  into  a 
different  field,  one  less  known  to  the  masculine 
reader.  But  they  have  a  lightness  of  touch 
and  a  delicacy  of  feeling  which  mark  them  as 
a  real  contribution  to  an  understanding  of  the 
unknown.  A  college  world  like  the  world  at 
large,  contains  a  great  variety  of  minds,  and 
in  these  pages  we  are  introduced  to  many  of 
them.  The  pictures  of  individuals  and  the 
composition  of  scenes  are  so  evidently  true  to 
life  as  it  may  be,  that  we  seem  to  have  a  set 
of  living  pictures  moving  before  us,  not  a  sim¬ 
ple  procession  of  movable  types. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Bible  Cla$$  Primer  series,  edited  by  Prin¬ 
cipal  Salmond  of  Aberdeen,  is  still  faithfully 
pursuing  its  vocation  of  giving  teachers  and 
pupils  the  means  of  studying  and  understand¬ 
ing  their  Bible.  The  latest  addition  is  the 
HUtorical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  by  the 
Rev.  8.  R.  Macphail,  of  Liverpool.  It  is  a  most 
excellent  summary  of  information,  is  well  and 
clearly  printed,  and  illustrated  as  much  as 
could  be  expected.  The  only  defect  is  the  lack 
of  an  index,  whose  place  is  only  partially  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  full  table  of  contents.  (Scribner’s. ) 

An  interesting  story  to  pass  an  hour  is  E.  W. 
Homnng’s  The  Boat  of  Taroomba,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  Australia,  the  motive  of  which 
is  the  passion  old  yet  ever  new,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  which  at  times  is  of  that  uncon¬ 
strained  sort  usually  associated  with  a  ranche. 
In  all  candor,  the  book  cannot  be  recommended 
for  Sunday-school  circulation.  (Scribner’s. 
76  cents.) 

Every  man  and  woman  who  is  able  to  read 
should  apply  himself  to  Chriatian  Science,  An 
Expoaition  of  Mra.  Eddy'a  Wonderful  Diacovery, 
Including  ita  Legal  Aapecta.  A  Plea  for  Children 
and  Other  Helpleaa  Sick,  by  William  A.  Purring- 
ton,  Lecturer  in  the  University  and  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  Oollege.  The  papers  which 
compote  this  volume  are  collected  from  the 
North- American  Review,  the  Medical  Record 
and  the  New  York  Sun.  They  develop  the 
facts  in  the  indictment  against  Mrs.  Eddy  and 
her  new  religion  as  they  stand  and  have  stood, 
unanswered  and  unanswerable.  They  present 
the  yet  more  serious  legal  aspects  of  the  matter 
and  show  what  the  legal  responsibilities  are 
under  which  this  delusion  labors.  (E.  B.  Treat 
and  Company.  $1. ) 

The  Domeatic  Blundera  of  Women,  by  a  Mere 
Man,  whether  written  by  a  mere  nan  or  a 
mere  voman,  can  hardly  be  rated  as  anything 


more  than  broad  farce  intended  to  make  men 
stare  and  women  laugh.  The  author  takes 
himself  too  seriously  for  a  humorist,  aud  draws 
his  pictures  with  too  much  of  a  dead-in-earnest 
pen  for  caricature.  His  proposed  scheme  of 
discarding  chairs  and  tables  and  taking  to  the 
floor,  Japanese  fashion,  is  only  one  of  the 
amusing  vagaries  of  the  book.  We  fear  that 
neither  wit  nor  wisdom  will  recognize  him  as 
among  its  children.  The  book  might  go  on 
the  stage  as  a  farce.  Nothing  but  some  such 
view  as  this  will  save  it  from  the  charge  of 
being  a  woman-hater’s  rant.  We  still  insist, 
however,  that  the  author  must  play  the  game 
fair  and  not  say:  “Woman’s  mission  is  always 
to  put  the  blame  on  someone  else.  Eve  began 
it.  She  put  the  blame  on  the  serpent  and  her 
daughters  have  ever  since  blamed  the  serpent 
on  the  hearth — the  servant.’’  Adam  began  it 
with:  “The  woman  thou  gavest  me  .  .  .  she 
gave  me  .  .  .  and  I  did  eat.  ’  ’  “Yorick’s ’’illus¬ 
trations  are  good  and  will  suit  either  the  line 
of  farce  or  caricature.  (Funk  and  Wagnalls.  |1. ) 

The  Circle  of  a  Century,  by  Mrs.  Burton  Har¬ 
rison,  is  ranked  in  many  lists  of  recent  publi¬ 
cations  as  one  of  the  very  popular  books  of  the 
year,  and  while  it  will  not  add  much  to  the 
fame  of  the  author,  it  is  interesting,  being  a 
sequence  of  love  stories  in  New  York.  The 
first  is  laid  at  the  time  of  the  festivities  that 
marked  the  inauguration  of  President  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  establishment  of  Constitutional 
government.  The  second  part  deals  with  this 
end  of  the  century,  when  apparently  money  is 
king  and  the  times  are  far  less  interesting. 
Unlike  many  modem  stories  this  is  clean  from 
beginning  to  end  and  consequently  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  (Century.  $1.25.) 

The  interest  of  The  Coloaaua,  by  Morley 
Roberts,  centres  in  Cecil  Rhodes’s  empire- 
building  plans  in  Africa,  and  the  financing  of 
the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway.  The  Coloaaua  has 
already  attracted  great  attention  in  England, 
and  will  find  many  readers  in  America,  for 
Mr.  Roberts  is  conversant  with  African  affairs 
and  the  story  is  very  well  up-to-date.  (Har¬ 
per’s.  $1.25.) 

Mary  Paget,  by  Minna  Smith.  Miss  Smith 
has  found  “fresh  woods  and  pastures  new’’ 
in  this  Romance  of  old  Bermuda,  which  was 
written  while  on  the  island  of  Bermuda.  She 
gives  in  the  preface  the  authorities  for  the 
history  of  these  summer  islands,  and  adds: 
“Among  the  roses  and  the  lilies  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  ‘still  vexed  Bermoothes’  lingers  yet  the 
spirit  of  old  romance.  Perhaps  somewhat  of 
that  spirit  may  be  found  in  this  story,  plucked 
from  the  heart  of  the  ancient  records  of  the 
summer  islands.’’  The  lovers  of  Shakespeare’s 
Tempest  will  enjoy  the  clever  if  somewhat 
forced  attempt  to  introduce  Master  William 
into  these  pages  through  his  creation,  Ariel. 
( Macmillan.  $1. 60. ) 

Wine  on  the  Leea,  by  J.  A.  Stenart,  may  or 
may  not  have  been  written  with  a  purpose, 
but  it  teaches  a  very  distinct  lesson  in  temper¬ 
ance.  It  is  a  story  of  a  rich  brewer  and  his 
son.  The  father  having  amassed  an  immense 
fortune  from  the  manufacture  of  beer,  enjoyed 
his  money  and  the  reputation  his  breweries 
had  made  for  themselves,  and  shaking  off  all 
responsibility  for  the  lives  and  homes  wrecked 
by  the  use  of  hie  liquor,  led  a  calm  and  selfish 
life.  His  son  was  of  a  different  mould.  To 
him  the  misery  and  degradation  which  he 
found  by  investigation  followed  the  use  of  his 
beer  was  too  great  a  burden  to  be  carried.  The 
story  turns  on  the  many  efforts  he  made  to 
control  its  sale  and  by  erecting  attractive  places 
of  diversion  to  break  up  the  drinking  saloons. 
His  father  brought  his  worldly  wise  maxims 
to  bear  against  his  son’s  schemes,  but  after  his 
son  died  in  an  attempt  to  break  up  a  drunken 
brawl,  be  thought  more  seriously  of  his  pro¬ 


tests  and  even  attempted  something  in  the  way 
of  reform  himself.  Many  a  bit  of  pathos  has 
found  its  way  into  the  story  of  the  blighted 
lives,  and  the  book  is  evidently  written  by  one 
“who  loved  his  fellowmen. ’’  (Dodd,  Mead. 
$1.60.)  _ 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society 
comes  out  strong  with  its  assortment  of  Easter 
cards,  booklets  and  novelties  for  Eastertide 
(182  Fifth  avenue). 

Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera,  by  Frank  M. 
Chapman,  will  be  published  forthwith  by  Ap¬ 
pleton.  No  one  has  surpassed  Mr.  Chapman 
in  photographing  live  birds. 

The  South  African  war  will  be  discussed 
from  the  new  standpoint  of  a  military  critic 
by  Spencer  Wilkinson  in  War  and  Policy,  to  be 
issued  forthwith  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

The  fifth  volume  of  MoMaster’s  History  of 
the  People  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  issued 
forthwith  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  It 
covers  the  period  between  1821  and  1880. 

The  Lunatic  at  Large  promises  to  be  of  un¬ 
usual  interest,  coming  as  it  does  from  the 
son  of  one  of  the  strongest  living  authorities 
on  insanity  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Asylum, 
Edinburgh.  (Appleton). 

There  is  some  grumbling  in  British  military 
and  naval  circles  that  it  has  been  left  to  an 
American,  Ropes,  to  write  the  best  account'  of 
Britain’s  greatest  action  on  land  and  to  an¬ 
other  American,  Mahan,  to  give  the  best  ac¬ 
count  of  their  achievements  at  sea. 

The  results  of  the  late  Carl  Edelheim’s 
Kelmscotts  were  surprising.  The  sets  were 
not  perfect.  Their  original  cost  seems  to  have 
been,  in  duties  and  all,  probably  less  than 
$1,200.  They  brought,  under  the  hammer  at 
the  American  Art  Association  Rooms,  $5, 367. 

The  Scribners  have  in  press  The  Memoirs  of 
Princess  Mary,  Duchess  of  Teck,  based  on  her 
diaries  and  letters,  with  glimpses  of  the 
brilliant  court  life,  of  the  philanthropic  under¬ 
takings  in  which  the  Duchess  was  interested, 
and  some  vivid  sketches  of  the  Queen’s  beauti¬ 
ful  private  life. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Library  has  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Cambridge  University  Press  a 
facsimile  of  Milton’s  minor  poems.  The  origi¬ 
nal  manuscript  is  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  where  they  were  discovered  among 
some  old  papers  and  other  gifts  made  to  the 
library  by  Sir  Henry  Newton  Pickering. 

According  to  a  recent  estimate  in  the  New 
York  Saturday  Times  the  426,000  copies  then 
sold  of  David  Hamm  would  consume  6,000 
pounds  of  ink,  1,900  miles  of  thread,  6,865 
reams  of  paper  at  87  pounds  a  ream  and  the 
printer’s  sheets  of  paper  each  80>^x41  inches, 
if  placed  end  to  end,  would  cover  a  belt  80>^ 
inches  wide  and  about  fifty  miles  long. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Fichett,  author  of  How 
England  Saved  Europe,  is  not  an  Australian, 
but  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  brought 
up  in  Australia.  He  is  a  man  of  herculean 
frame  and  tireless  industry  and  has  been  a 
Wesleyan  minister,  head  of  the  Woman’s  Meth¬ 
odist  Oollege  in  Melbourne,  and  an  active  and 
influential  editor. 

One  of  the  finest  points  as  to  the  recent  lit¬ 
eral  output  is  the  great  interest  it  indicates  in 
Political  and  Economic  Science.  The  Mac¬ 
millans,  for  example,  lead  with  Politics  and 
Administration,  a  new  study  in  Government, 
by  Prof.  F.  J.  Goodnow  of  Columbia,  which 
will  point  out  certain  features  of  our  political 
system  which  develop  the  power  of  the  “boss,  ’’ 
and  suggest  possible  changes.  The  same  pub¬ 
lishers  have  in  press  Colonial  Civil  Service, 
and  another  which  bears  in  its  title  tne  prom¬ 
ise  of  timeliness.  The  Selection  and  Training 
of  Colonial  Officials  in  England,  Holland  and 
France,  by  A.  Lawrence  Lowell.  Nothing 
could  jump  more  with  the  need  of  the  moment 
than  these  two  books.  Other  illustrations  of 
the  interest  in  political  and  economic  science 
are  Economic  Crisis,  by  Edward  D.  Jones, 
Instructor  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  with 
some  new  points  as  to  the  theory  of  panics 
Essays  in  the  Monetary  History  of  the 
United  States,  by  Charles  J.  Bullock  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  in  Williams;  Monopolies 
and  Trusts,  by  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  and 
An  Outline  of  Political  Gmwth  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Oentnry,  by  Edmund  H.  Sears  A.M. 
Principal  of  Mary  Institute,  St.  Louis.  This 
striking  list,  all  from  the  Macmillans,  repre¬ 
sents  the  popular  interest  in  the  subject  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  publications  of  one  house. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Oatholio  News  is  very  zealons  for  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
chaplains  in  the  Army  and  Nayy,  founding  its 
claim  on  the  very  flactuating  factor  of  Roman 
Oatholio  as  compared  with  Protestant  soldiers 
and  sailors.  We  quite  approve  of  what  is  here 
quoted  from  a  Rochester  paper  touching  the 
requisites  of  character  for  the  ofSoe  of  chap¬ 
lain.  Now  that  our  army  and  navy  are  per¬ 
manently  enlarged,  it  becomes  the  churches  to 
look  well  to  those  of  their  number  who  may 
wish  to  undertake  service : 

The  news  that  nine  or  ten  men  described  as 
Christian  workers,  who  are  maintained  in  the 
Philippines  by  Miss  Helen  Gould  at  a  monthly 
expense  of  $3,000,  voluntarily  and  unofficially 
do  the  work  of  army  chaplains  has  called  atten¬ 
tion  anew  to  the  fact  that  there  should  be  many 
more  chaplains  in  the  army.  “The  number  of 
chaplains  is  inadequate,  ’  ’  says  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  “and,  in  some  cases, 
the  chaplains  are  not  the  men  in  character, 
zeal  and  general  effectiveness  that  they  ought 
to  be.  The  responsibility  for  these  conditions 
rests  partly  on  the  Government  and  partly  on 
the  churches  or  denominations  represented  by 
the  chaplains  respectively.  The  War  Depart¬ 
ment  has  had  occasion  to  criticise  and  censure 
the  churches  for  recommending  men  for  the 
office  of  chaplain  who  were  unworthy  of  ap¬ 
pointment.  The  good  natured  facility  with 
which  people  sign  petitions  and  indorse  appli¬ 
cations  for  appointments  is  probably  the  chief 
reason  for  what  in  some  cases  have  proved  to 
be  notoriously  unfit,  if  not  scandalous,  assign¬ 
ments  to  chaplaincies.  Both  Ohurch  authori¬ 
ties  and  the  Government  should  exercise  the 
greatest  care  in  indorsing  and  appointing  the 
men  who  are  to  look  after  the  religious  needs 
and  welfare  of  the  troops.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  they  shall  be  persons  of  sound  character 
and  exemplary  habits,  though  even  those 
fundamental  qualifications  have  in  some  cases 
been  ignored — but  they  should  be  men  of  pro¬ 
nounced  religious  principle  and  sentiment,  and 
also  men  of  tact  earnestness,  courage  and 
willingness  to  sacrifice  their  ease  and  their 
lives,  if  needed,  for  the  good  of  others.  Surely 
less  should  not  be  asked  of  a  Christian  minis¬ 
ter  assigned  to  serve  with  our  army  than  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  soldiers  themselves.  A  cowardly, 
ease-loving  chaplain  is  ten- fold  more  despicable 
than  a  cowardly  and  slovenly  soldier.  Troops 
who  are  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their 
flag  and  country  cannot  have  any  other  than  a 
feeling  of  contempt  for  a  clergyman  who  avoids 
danger  and  evades  duty  while  holding  the  post 
of  chaplain. ’’  Unfortunately,  all  this  is  but 
too  true.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  not  a 
few  of  the  army  chaplains  have  resorted  to 
every  trick  possible  to  keep  themselves  in 
places  where  there  is  neither  danger  nor  hard¬ 
ship.  But  not  all  the  chaplains  are  of  this  type. 

The  Christian  Observer  is  sound  and  clear  in 
its  views  touching  Church  polity : 

The  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  govern¬ 
ment  bolds  the  balance  between  prelacy  and 
Independency.  Prelacy  is  in  its  principle 
absolutism;  independency  is  essentially  indi¬ 
vidualism.  Each  is  au  extreme,  though  each 
has  something  sound  in  it.  Presbyterianism  is 
representative  government,  where  those  chosen 
by  the  people,  under  Christ,  exercise  rule  and 
authority  in  bis  Church.  This  conserves  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  which  is  exaggerated  in 
independency,  and  it  retains  corporate  author¬ 
ity,  which  is  exalted  beyond  measure  in  prelacy. 
This  is  the  beauty  and  balance  of  our  Presby¬ 
terian  polity  which  give  it  such  simplicity  and 
power.  Moreover,  its  scripturalness  must 
always  be  kept  distinctly  in  mind. 

The  Baptist  Outlook  of  Indianapolis  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  an  interesting  celebration,  and  one 
that  the  Churches  throughout  the  state  should 
prepare  for  and  take  part  in : 

Governor  Mount’s  proclamation  calls  upon 
the  people  of  Indiana  to  celebrate  this  year,  in 
an  informal  way,  the  one-hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  organization  of  Indiana  as  a  terri¬ 
tory.  This  celebration  is  to  take  the  form  of 
gathering  up  and  preserving  in  as  permanent 
a  form  as  possible  the  traditions  and  history 
of  each  locality  as  accurately  as  possible. 
Such  a  method  of  celebration  would  be  appro¬ 
priate,  and  might  result  in  the  perservation  of 
much  that  is  valuable  in  the  state’s  history. 


When  the  territory  of  Indiana  was  first  organ¬ 
ized  it  included  the  present  states  of  Michigan, 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Michigan  was  set  off 
to  herself  in  1806  and  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  in 
1809.  Like  all  other  states  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  Indiana  has  had  a  wonderful  growth, 
and  it  has  produced  many  men,  both  in  states¬ 
manship  and  literature,  that  have  left  their 
impress  upon  national  history. 

The  Advance  is  a  trifle  coy  on  the  MoGiffert 
prospect — just  to  save  appearances,  of  course, 
it  having  all  along  stood  for  the  mild  style  of 
conservatism  which  obtains  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church: 

We  were  more  than  willing  that  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  had  been  raised  by  the  writings 
and  teachings  of  Dr.  McGiffert  should  have 
been  fought  out  within  the  doctrinal  lines  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Naturally  a  man 
does  not  like  to  withdraw  while  under  fire, 
and  we  thought  it  possible  that  the  case  might 
be  carried  to  the  General  Assembly.  We  felt 
as  one  feels  about  a  war  beyond  the  borders  of 
his  own  country ;  we  were  interested  in  it.  but 
were  glad  that  we  did  not  have  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  fight,  except  in  theory.  But  it  is  said 
that  Dr.  MoGiffert  will  become  a  Congrega- 
tionalistl  To  that  we  would  say  in  genend 
that  we  do  not  like  heresy  cases,  and  we 
usually  have  more  than  enough  of  our  own. 
And  then  we  do  not  like  to  have  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  thought  of  as  a  doctrinal  “hinter¬ 
land”  or  undefined  “Transvaal”  into  which 
heretics  or  supposed  heretics  may  “trek”  when 
they  get  into  trouble  at  home.  When  they 
really  have  been  persecuted  for  righteousness’ 
sake  we  are  ready  to  welcome  them,  but  we 
are  not  ready  to  say  to  all  the  world  that  Con¬ 
gregationalism  is  the  land  of  the  liberal  and 
the  home  of  the  heretic. 

The  Home  Journal,  which  dates  back  to 
1846,  with  George  P.  Morris  and  N.  P.  Willis 
its  editors,  has  changed  its  broad  folio  form 
for  a  page  of  three  columns,  keeping  the  clear 
face  of  its  typography  and  general  tastefulness 
of  make-up.  Of  the  coming  Hall  of  Fame,  the 
Journal  says : 

A  certain  class  of  Americans  is  apt  to  look 
with  little  enthusiasm  upon  the  project  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  national  Hall  of  Fame.  One  may 
frequently  hear,  especially  among  busy  indns- 
triai  circles,  sarcastic  remarks  about  it.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  large  and  constantly  growing 
number  of  thoughtful  men  and  women  realize 
how  powerful  a  stimulus  such  a  thing  would 
be  to  endeavor  in  the  future,  and  how  graceful 
and  fitting  a  tribute  to  those  whose  fame  shall 
win  them  a  memorial  in  the  colonnades  of  the 
Hall.  America  has  reached  a  point  in  her  devel¬ 
opment  when  she  can  find  time  to  dwell  for  a 
little  upon  the  deeds  that  have  made  honorable 
her  history.  She  has  the  wealth  to  honor 
them  and  the  art  and  culture  to  do  it  grace¬ 
fully.  We  Americans  have  a  right  to  admire  our 
heroes  and  to  express  that  admiration  in  con¬ 
crete  form  and  those  whom  we  honor  have  a 
right  to  that  admiration. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  New  York  University  who,  with  the  aid 
of  a  generous  and  anonymous  donor,  are  to 
carry  out  the  idea,  held  a  meeting  a  few  days 
ago  and  it  was  found  that  the  cost,  not  in¬ 
cluding  any  statues,  busts  and  memorial  tab¬ 
lets  which  may  be  added  later,  will  be  not  less 
than  $200,000. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  being  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  oldest  American  university,  is  the 
first  one  of  the  one  hundred  judges  asked  to 
serve  and  his  name  is  an  example  of  the  high 
tone  of  this  honorable  body  of  men. 

Should  the  plan  be  of  a  less  dignified  nature, 
should  there  be  a  trace  of  the  advertising  ele¬ 
ment,  there  would  be  reason  for  sweeping  and 
general  condemnation,  but  with  the  backing  it 
has.  every  thoughtful  American  who  rightly 
understands  the  true  character  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame  will  feel  it  will  be  a  new  dignity  and  a 
new  beauty  of  a  dignified  and  beautiful  country. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  has  been  consistent  in 
inculcating  the  observance  of  its  Sabbath— but 
it  finds  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ex¬ 
emplary  results: 

The  attempts  made  from  time  to  time  to 
promote  Sabbath  observance  are  not  to  be 
opposed,  ridiculed,  or  underrated,  even  if  their 
complete  success  is  not  to  be  expected.  They 
indicate  at  least  that  enthusiasm  for  Sabbath 
sanctity  is  not  wholly  at  zero,  and  those  who 
may  differ  as  to.  methods  are  at  one  as  to  the 
objeot  in  view. 


That  the  present  conditions  not  only  justify 
but  demand  some  action  on  the  part  of  our 
co-religionists  who  still  have  a  firm  faith  in 
our  rmigion,  cannot  be  denied.  The  evils 
which  result  both  directly  and  indirectly  from 
the  neglect  and  desecration  of  the  day  of  rest 
are  only  too  apparent,  and  proofs  of  the  decay 
and  extinction  of  those  pure  and  religions 
sentiments  which  once  pervaded  not  alone  the 
home-circle  and  family  life,  but  likewise  con¬ 
gregational  influence  and  action,  are  too  plainly 
visible  to  need  illustration. 

Judaism  has  never  been  an  easy  religion  to 
observe.  It  calls  for  self  denial  and  self-sacri¬ 
fice,  however  much  against  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  To-day  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  old  problem.  How  can  it  be  solved?  Is  a 
return  to  the  Ghetto  the  only  alternative? 
Does  modern  life  make  the  Moeaio  Sabbath 
impossible  to  the  Israelite? 

We  shall  watch  with  natural  interest  the 
progress  of  the  new  movement  for  Sabbath 
observance.  Where  so  many  disorganizing 
influences  prevail,  it  is  proper  that  a  reorgan¬ 
izing  force  should  make  itself  felt. 

But  let  ns  have  more  charity  and  considera¬ 
tion.  We  are  not  living  in  the  wilderness,  to 
stone  to  death  the  “Sabbath-breaker.” 

The  problem  is  largely  economic  and  largely 
person^.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
atmosphere  of  inflation,  high-living  and  keen 
competition.  _ 

The  Ohristian  Intelligencer  referring  to  the 
letter  of  Dr.  Hillis  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Ohioago,  deprecates  its  tenor,  certain  that  no 
good  can  come  from  the  revival  of  a  debate 
which  is  almost  as  old  as  the  Christian  Church : 

Logically  the  supremacy  of  God  and  the 
dependence  of  men  on  God  lead  to  foreordina¬ 
tion  or  election.  That  God  elects  is  also  dis¬ 
tinctly  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  and  more¬ 
over,  is  supported  by  the  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion.  The  Arminian  view  which  substitutes 
foreknowledge  for  election  does  not  relieve 
the  matter  a  whit,  for  there  can  be  no  fore¬ 
knowledge  unless  the  event  is  certain,  and 
certainty  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  act  or 
whatever  it  may  be  has  been  determined  by 
omnipotence.  But  the  Scripture  as  well  gives 
space  to  human  choice  or  free  will,  and  in  the 
administration  of  God  men  have  been  treated 
as  free  agents  and  held  responsible  for  their 
choice.  God  has  exhibited  in  the  government 
of  the  world  an  amazing  regard  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  will  of  man.  No  attempts  to  recon¬ 
cile  Divine  sovereignty  and  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will  have  succeeded.  It  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  secret  things  belong  to  God,  and 
the  things  that  are  revealed  belong  to  us  and 
our  children.  _ 

The  Observer  notes  that  Prof.  Edward  Mark, 
ham  of  the  “hoe”  fame,  declares  his  belief 
in  the  future  life,  and  puts  the  case  this  way : 

“When  people  ask  me  where  this  future 
world  is  I  ask  them.  *  Where  is  this  world?’ 
And  where  is  it?  Who  can  answer?  We  are 
here,  though,  to  prepare  lor  a  future  life.” 
Really  there  is  not  a  little  philosophy  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Markham’s  argument.  For  if  men  are 
to  be  so  sceptical  regarding  the  other  world, 
they  will  logically  be  compelled  to  be  sceptical 
regarding  this.  If  we  do  not  know  that  we  are 
going  to  be  there,  how  do  we  know  that  we 
are  here?  But  if  on  the  other  hand,  we  infer 
from  certain  impressions  we  have  the  existence 
of  a  material  world  surrounding  us  now,  we 
are  justifled  in  accepting  (on  as  good  though 
different  evidence)  the  reality  of  another  worl^ 

The  Churchman  approves  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  treaty  as  a  measure  of  the  progress  of  the 
two  foremost  nations : 

Ex- President  Grover  Cleveland  has  stdded 
the  weight  of  his  experience,  authority  and 
judgment  to  the  ratification  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  neutralizing  the  Nicaragua 
and  Panama  Canal  and  forbidding  its  fortifica¬ 
tion.  His  impressive  declarations  that  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  looks  to  peace,  to 
the  equal  rights  of  nations,  and  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  all  rights  under  peaceful  methods,  ex¬ 
press  the  highest  principle  and  policy  of  the 
IJnited  States  for  more  than  a  century.  What¬ 
ever  technical  objections  there  may  be  to  cer¬ 
tain  clauses  in  the  Treaty,  there  is  no  possible 
doubt  that  it  represents  one  of  those  great 
advances  toward  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
the  supremacy  of  moral  principle  in  its  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  do  equal  honor  to  both  ^v- 
emments  which  negotiated  the  Treaty  and 
which  ought  to  insure  its  ratification  by  the 
Senate,  and  would,  if  the  Christian  sentiment 
of  the  country  suitably  demanded  this  step. 
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healing  of  the  body  is  none  other  than  its  Dent.  xzi.  2 ;  Ezra  x.  14),  begging  him  to 
symbol”— a  troth  a  whole  heaven  away  from  go  and  heal  the  slave  of  a  Roman  centurion, 
the  doctrine  of  healing  taught  by  Christian  The  account  in  Matthew  (viii.  6-18)  says 
Science.  nothing  of  this  deputation  but  that  the  cen- 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  recall  in  this  con-  turion  himself  proffered  his  request.  It  is 
THE  CENTURION’S  SERVANT  HEALED,  nection  that  no  broken  limb  or  other  surgical  simply  a  question  of  the  omission  of  details  by 
Introductory  Study.  o*Be  was  ever  brought  to  Jesus — and  one  reason,  Matthew. 

OUR  lord’s  miracles  of  bealinq.  ht  least,  is  very  clear.  Surgery  was  held  in  Verses  4,  6.  This  centurion  was  at  the 

Although  our  Saviour  performed  wondrous  low  esteem,  not  only  because,  for  lack  of  suita-  head  of  a  company  of  (about)  one  hundred 
works  other  ihen  of  healing  (turning  water  hie  instruments,  it  was  extremely  primitive,  Roman  soldiers  who,  it  appears,  were  stationed 
into  wine,  stilling  the  tempest,  etc. ),  these  hut  because,  as  has  been  said,  there  is  nothing  at  Capernaum  under  Herod’s  authority.  In 
were  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  signs  which  mysterious  about  it.  For  centuries  the  surgeon  general,  such  an  officer  would  be  the  object  of 
he  wrought.  Nearly  all  of  these  were  the  i'he  barber,  or  more  properly,  the  barber  Jewish  detestation ;  this  Roman  was,  however, 
removal  of  bodily  ills;  and  the  cures  he  ihe  only  surgeon — a  man  of  no  esteem;  honored  and  respected.  He  had  built  a  Jewieh 

wrought  were  in  many  cases  so  marvellous  while  the  physician  was  a  great  personage,  synagogue  as  an  expression  of  his  recognition 
that  it  is  natural  that  we  should  wonder,  not  because  of  the  occult  power  supposed  to  be  his.  of  the  superiority  of  Jewish  over  pagan  belief. 

gQ  many  believed  on  him,  but  that  any  We  can  hardly  believe  that  no  accidents  re-  Verses  6,  7.  Associated  as  he  was  with 

could  fail  or  refuse  to  accord  to  him  the  divine  qniring  surgical  aid  occurred  to  those  who  had  Herod’s  court  he  assuredly  knew  of  the  healing 

authority  which  he  claimed.  access  to  Jesus,  but  it  would  simply  not  occur  of  the  nobleman’s  son  (John  iv.  60)  by  Jesus 

It  is  always  useful  and  often  illuminating  to  such  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  great  from  a  distance,  and  probably  he  had  not  ex¬ 
divest  ourselves  of  present  day  ideas,  present  Sliracle-worker  for  ills  so  little  worthy  of  his  pected  that  Jesus  would  come  to  his  house, 
day  knowledge,  and  try  to  put  ourselves  at  notice.  (Many  commentators  teach,  but  it  would  seem 

the  mental  point  of  view  of  those  among  whom  all  these  things  the  difference  between  without  sufficient  reason,  that  the  two  inci- 
onr  Lord  moved.  It  may  be  particularly  use-  ^be  notions  of  those  among  whom  he  worked-  dents  are  different  versions  of  one  event), 

fnl  to  do  so  at  this  time,  with  reference  not  nnd  the  attitude  of  Jesus  himself,  is  very  strik-  When  the  centurion  learned  that  Jesus  was 

only  to  the  miracle  of  to-day’s  lesson,  but  to 
the  general  subject  of  our  Lord’s  mighty  works.  ^r- 
When  the  Apostle  Peter  first  undertook  to  !  HHTI 

explain  to  Gentiles  the  character  and  work  of 
Jesus  Christ  he  said  nothing  of  his  Messianic 
claim,  but  laid  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that 

God  anointed  him  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  ,  _ ^  ^ 

power:  who  went  about  doing  good  and  healing 
all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil;  for  God  was 
with  him  (Acts  X.  88).  Now  this  was  a  claim  • 
which  these  Gentiles  and  all  Jews  could  pre- 
cisely  understand,  and  would  freely  recognize ; 
a  claim  that  Jesus  was  in  a  special  sense  en-  ■  ^ 

dowed  by  God,  and  stood  in  peculiar  relations 
to  him;  because  it  was  substantiated  in  pre- 
cisely  the  way  by  which  they  would  expect 
such  a  claim  to  be  substantiated— by  the  power 
to  heal  the  sick  and  cast  out  demons.  Pre- 
cisely  in  this  way.  according  to  the  universal 
notions  of  the  time,  was  all  sickness  healed.  *'  'j: 

Except  among  the  Greeks,  there  was  no  such  '  j 

thing  as  a  science  of  medicine.  The  power 
to  heal  resided  not  in  knowledge  of  the  human 
frame,  and  of  the  materia  medica,  but  in  re¬ 
ligion;  in  a  state  of  special  sanctity,  and  a 
peculiar  relation  of  favor  with  God.  This,  we 
must  remember,  is  the  belief  and  practice  ,  „ 

1  tiflf  Ha  ti AVAt* 

among  all  non- scientific  peoples  to  the  present  v* 
day.  The  power  to  heal  is  deemed  a  moral 
power,  the  medicine  man  is  not  a  man  who  ^  °  *  J 

knows  anything  scientific,  but  one  who  has 
some  occult  power  with  the  Divinity.  imse  (  .  i 

The  Jews  were  a  very  enlightened  race  but 
they  were  not  at  this  period  scientific.  There  *  .*  ° 

was  no  medical  profession  among  them,  it  was  "  t®d  as 

the  Rabbi  whom  they  called  in  to  treat  illness.  etweer 

Or  rather  the  Rabbi  was  the  physician,  and 
there  were  no  others,  because  the  Rabbi  was 
the  most  learned— not  in  science,  but  in  the 
law  of  God.  We  know  that  the  Rabbis  oast 
out  demons  (Luke  xi.  19),  as  Jesus  himself  Gulden  Text. 
virtually  admitted.  children,  so  the 

Now  this  was  perfectly  logical,  because  at  him.— Ps.  oiii. 

that  day  illness  was  always  deemed  to  bo  either  The  harmony  which  for  several  years  we  ooMiaeraoie  oircie  or  aevout  vi^entu 

the  punishment  of  sin  (John  ix.  2,  84),  or  else  have  followed  in  these  lessons,  that  of  Pro-  ^  °  ****  ^ 

the  malevolent  act  of  a  demon  (Matt.  viii.  fessors  Stevens  and  Burton,  places  the  incident  .  ’  y  ^  formed  the 

83,  xii.  22;  Luke  xiii.  12  of.  16),  and  in  either  of  to-day’s  lesson  before  that  of  last  Sunday’s  ground  for  the  Gospel  ee^;  mej 

oase  divine  power  was  necessary  for  the  re-  lesson,  and  this  is  also  the  order  in  the  Gospels  '^0“®“  ^  °  seen  t  e  uti  ity  of 

movalof  disease.  There  was  no  such  Jewish  according  to  Matthew  and  Luke.  This  incident  national  beliefs,  and  who,  instead  of  ewii 
special  pleading  as  some  critics  have  supposed,  will  bo  found  in  its  historic  background  in  the  ®  ®'®“  .  ^®  ^oug 

in  the  argument  with  which  our  Lord  silenced  introduction  to  the  lesson  of  last  Sunday.  .  ®°’ .  *  ta™®d  with  sympathy  t( 

the  cavillers  when  he  healed  the  sick  of  the  Verse  1.  It  was  immediately  after  preach-  laws  or  ritr 

palsy  (Mark  ii.  6-10).  It  was  a  fundamental  ing  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  that  Jesus  re-  . 

doctrine  of  these  cavillers,  as  of  all  Jews,  that  turned  to  Capernaum  (the  story  of  the  leper,  ,  Verse  1  •  *  ■  almost  no^less  to  add 

the  sin  must  be  forgiven  in  order  to  the  heal*  Matt.  viii.  2-4,  is  evidently  misplaced).  *”  (“att.  viii.  18)  the  servant  be 

ing  of  the  disease,  since  the  disease  was  the  Verses  2,  8.  He  had  hardly  reached  home  ^®  - - 

result  of  the  sin.  And  in  a  very  true  sense  when  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  elders  There  may  be  times  when  silence  is  gol 
(though  not  in  the  sense  in  which  they  held  from  the  synagogue  (as  was  said  last  week,  gpeeoh  silver;  but  there  are  times  also 
the  doctrine),  they  were  right  As  one  has  possibly  Jainu  was  among  them),  these  being  silence  is  death,  and  speech  is  life— the 
well  said,  “Pardon  is  the  true  healing;  the  also  members  of  the  local  Sahhedrin  (compare  life  of  Pentecost. — Max  Muller. 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Rey.  Henry  T.  MoEwen  D.  D. 

Jojoni  Service. 

April  16.  The  Joy  of  Christ.  Heh.  12 :  1.3. 

17.  Wearing  the  garment  of  praise.  Isa.  61 :  1-3. 

18.  Gladness  in  religion.  Ps.  96. 

19.  Making  another  joyful.  Lake  3 :  1-10. 

20.  God's  joy  in  us.  Eph.  1 :  1-14. 

21.  Happiness  in  Christ.  Phil.  3:1-13. 

22.  Topic— Serving  Gh)d  joyously.  Matt.  22 :  1-14. 

Ohrist  knew  the  end  from  the  beginning. 
Life  had  no  Borprises  for  him.  Before  he  came 
into  the  world,  he  knew  both  what  he  would 
do  and  endure.  He  was  as  certain  of  the  crn- 
cifixion  at  the  first  Passover  as  at  the  last. 
What  then  was  the  joy  for  which  he  endnred 
the  cross,  despising  the  shame? 

Christ  found  such  joy  as  the  world  has  never 
known  in  revealing  Qod  to  men.  Here,  too, 
he  rendered  inestimable  service.  Of  the  true 
God  in  his  holiness  and  love,  men  had  lost  both 
sight  and  knowledge.  Imagine  the  thrill  with 
which  Christ  annonnoed  to  the  world,  “God 
so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  be¬ 
gotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
shonld  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life.  ’  ’ 
What  clouds  and  darkness  were  dispelled  as 
they  heard  him  declare,  “And  this  is  life  eter¬ 
nal,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  trne 
God,  and  Jesns  Christ  whom  thon  hast  sent.” 
Heaven  came  very  close  to  earth,  and  made  it 
possible  for  man  to  understand  God,  when 
Christ  said,  “He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen 
the  Father.  ’’  John  had  learned  the  lesson  and 
this  is  the  way  he  pat  it.  “And  the  Word 
became  fiesh  and  dwelt  among  ns,  and  we  be¬ 
held  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begot¬ 
ten  from  the  Father,  fall  of  grace  and  troth.  “ 
“Canst  thon  by  searching  find  out  God?”  Tes, 
in  Jesns  Christ,  for  he  was  God  manifest  in 
the  fiesh. 

Priceless  service  and  thrilling  joy  were 
linked  again  in  the  Christ  life  as  he  revealed 
man  to  himself.  So  low  had  humanity  fallen 
that  it  was  certain  of  its  kinship  with  the 
beasts.  It  had  forgotten  kinship  with  God. 
Nowhere  bat  in  and  through  Christ  do  yon 
learn  that  “Now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,”  and 
that  “while  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be,  we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear, 
we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as 
he  is.  ’  ’  He  who  gave  the  command,  “  Be  ye 
perfect  even  as  yonr  Father  in  heaven  is  per¬ 
fect,  ’  ’  also  imparts  the  power  for  its  realiza¬ 
tion  Through  Christ  we  secure  God’s  powers, 
as  well  as  his  possessions.  In  Christ  we  first 
see  God.  We  next  see  the  God-Man.  By 
Christ  we  are  to  attain  God,  as  well  as  adore 
him. 

Christ  rendered  sublimest^service  and  found 
supremest  joy  in  becoming  man’s  Saviour. 
Here  service  scaled  the  loftiest*  heights  ever 
attained  and  joy  sounded  its  deepest  depths. 
“God  commendeth  his  love  toward  ns,  in  that 
while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  ns.  ’  ’ 
He  paid  our  debt.  He  bore  our  load  of  guilt. 
Because  of  our  sins,  for  which  he  was  then 
making  atonement,  he  was  silent,  wnilst  men 
aconsed.  “Behold  I  make  all  things  new.’’ 
*  ‘  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature, 
old  things  are  passed  away,  behold  they,  are 
become  new.’’ 

In  deeper,  fuller  sense  than  we  can  yet  con¬ 
ceive,  Christ  still  serves  in  joyonsfanticipation. 
Two  goals  are  to  be  attained.  Slowly,  but 
surely  the  hour  approaches,  for  which  he 
taught  his  disciples  both  to  pray  and  labor, 
when  “God’s  will  shall  be  done  on  earth,  as  it 
is  in  heaven.’’  Brotherhood  is  its  dominant 
note.  “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy¬ 
self,’’  is  its  concrete  command.  Under  its 
inspiration,  the  strong  are  learning  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  them¬ 
selves.  Climax  and  crown  will  not  come, 
however,  until  that  end  so  long  and  so  gaphi- 


oally  foretold,  when  God  having  become  all  in 
all,  Christ  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul, 
and  be  satisfied.  Then  those  who  have  come 
up  through  great  tribulation  shall  forever  be 
with  their  Lord.  For  these  joys  realized  and 
anticipated,  Christ  endured  the^oross  despising 
the  shame. 

The  question  is  not,  Do  you  eervet  From 
service  there  is  no  escape.  Whom  do  you  tervef 
and  How  do  you  serve?  these  are  the  qaestions 
which  probe  the  depths.  Christ  never  faltered, 
because  he  came  not  to  do  his  own  will,  but 
the  will  of  him  who  sent  him.  He  never  whim¬ 
pered,  nor  whined,  nor  worried,  becanse  he 
knew  that  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite  love 
wielded  omnipotent  power.  He  needed  not  to 
draw  the  sword  in  defence,  or  to  fiee  from  on¬ 
coming  mob,  or  overshadowing  cross,  who 
knew  that  he  had  but  to  pray  and  more  than 
twelve  legions  of  angels  would  come  minister¬ 
ing  unto  him. 

The  vigorous  Old  South  Church  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  solved  most  wisely  the  problem  of  a 
large  society  by  dividing  its  forces  into  two, 
called  simply,  the  “First’’  and  “Second.’’ 
The  “Second’’  started  as  an  Intermediate,  but 
its  members,  with  the  lapse  of  years,  have 
become  “Young  People,’’  and  their  society 
continues  under  this  name,  while  doubtless  the 
Juniors  will  soon  furnish  material  for  another 
Intermediate.  On  a  certain  Sunday  evening 
we  visited  these  societies,  which  met  in  differ¬ 
ent  rooms  at  the  same  hour.  Both  rooms  were 
full,  the  Second  society  being  especially 
crowded.  Both  meetings  were  earnest,  enthu¬ 
siastic,  spiritual.  Each  society  had  a  stimu¬ 
lating  effect  on  the  other,  and  in  the  two  all 
the  young  people  had  a  chance  to  take  part  and 
to  serve  on  committees  and  to  exercise  their 
Christian  graces.  _ 

I  like  that  word  “Endeavor. ’’  It  does  not 
intimate  that  “I  can’t  be  a  Christian,’’  that 
“I  can’t  be  a  helper,’’  that  “I  can’t  be  per¬ 
fect,’’  nor  does  it  declare  in  bold  tones,  “I  am 
a  Christian,’’  “I  am  a  great  worker,’’  “I  am 
perfect,’’  but  it  modestly  says,  “I’ll  endeavor’’ 
to  be  all  this,-  “God  helping  me.  ’’  It's  a  good 
thing  to  call  one’s  self,  and  then  to  be  in  fact, 
an  endeavorer  after  all  the  riches  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ.  “I’ll  endeavor’’  means  “I’ll 
try,  ’  ’  and  who  can  do  less  than  try  f 

A  letter  from  David  Chase,  an  Endeavorer 
in  the  L  Troop,  Eighth  Cavalry,  now  stationed 
at  Puerto  Principe,  Cuba,  tells  pathetically 
of  the  need  of  a  tent  for  worship,  and  a  Gospel 
worker.  This  Christian  soldier  finds  frequent 
need  of  courage  in  camp  life,  and  it  may  in¬ 
spire  others  to  know  that  he  is  true  to  all  his 
Christian  duties,  though  under  a  scathing  fire 
of  abuse  and  opposition. 

Few  Endeavorers  realize  how  many  lines  of 
thought  there  are  along  which]  they  may  send 
their  minds  in  preparing  to  take  part  in  a 
Christian  Endeavor  meeting.  Here  are  a  few : 
First,  get  in  your  head  a  clear  idea  of  what 
the  topic  means.  Then,  read  the  Bible.  You 
may  get  a  thought  from  comparing  the  Re¬ 
vised  and  the  King  James  versions.  Does  the 
Bible  sugggest  any  question  you  would  like 
answered?  Think  up  an  answer,  or  propose  it 
to  the  society  for  some  one  wiser  than  you  to 
answer.  Turn  to  the  concordance  for  light 
from  some  other  part  of  the  Bible.  Have  yon 
had  any  experience  that  illustrates  the  topic? 
Has  your  friend  had  any?  Have  you  read  of 
any?  Does  any  fact  in  natural  history  make 
it  clearer?  Cannot  yon  find  a  poem  on  the 
subject?  a  hymn?  Who  spoke  the  words  of  the 
lesson?  Does  his  life  furnish  a  comment  on 
them?  Do  current  events  illuminate  the  sub¬ 
ject?  Does  the  subject  suggest  to  yon  any 
prayer  to^offer? 


STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITEBATCRE. 

HKBOBS  AND  HEROISM. 

L 

When  the  narrative  of  memorable  events  is 
snoh  as  to  touch  the  imagination,  arouse  the 
emotions,  awake  the  faculty  of  constructive 
imagery,  and  kindle  the  religious  instinct,  we 
call  this  story  an  epic.  Luge  parts  of  the  Bible 
narrative,  though  written  in  prose,  appear  to 
be  epic  in  their  nature,  an  appeal  being  made 
not  only  to  the  conscienoe  and  the  intelligence, 
but  to  the  imagination  and  the  emotions  of 
the  reader,  the  recital  being  none  the  less 
true  for  its  poetic  interpretation. 

Now  the  history  of  the  epic  is  one,  whether 
you  seek  for  it  in  Palestine  or  Persia,  India 
or  Greece.  It  begins  in  folk-lore,  myth  or 
legend  or  story,  in  which  are  gathered  up 
precious  memorials  of  events  and  personages 
of  national  interest.  As  these  stories  are 
handed  down  they  pass  through  imaginative 
and  poetic  minds,  yet  all  the  way  along  they 
are  the  property  not  of  this  minstrel  or  story 
teller,  or  that  one ;  they  belong  to  the  people ; 
the  air  is  full  of  them;  mothers  tell  them  to 
their  children  and  old  men  relate  them  to  the 
young  at  the  noon-day  rest  or  in  the  night  halt 
on  the  march.  By  and  bye  comes  a  true  poet, 
a  maker,  and  gathers  up  these  stories  of  the 
people,  this  “epic  staff,’’  fixing  in  forms  of 
imperishable  beauty  these  memorials  which  are 
the  common  property  of  all.  He  is  not  a 
prophet,  a  seer,  he  does  not  ask  for  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  things ;  he  is  a  poet,  a  creator, 
who  gives  to  matter  its  inevitable  form.  Who 
this  poet  is,  is  a  question  of  no  moment,  for 
the  importance  lies  not  in  him  but  in  his  sub¬ 
ject.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  ageless  beauty  and 
priceless  worth  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  that 
Homer  wrote  them ;  for  the  beauty  and  worth 
were  always  latent  in  the  material,  and  he  has 
only  given  it  the  form  that  by  right  belonged 
to  it.  So  that  in  studying  the  Iliad  it  would 
aid  us  not  one  whit  to  know  all  about  Homer, 
nor  hinder  us  one  particle  were  it  conclusively 
proved  that  Homer  was  not  its  author. 

There  is  another  kind  of  epic,  which  literary 
men  distinguish  as  intellectual  and  premedi¬ 
tated.  Such  are  the  ..Slneid  and  Paradise 
Lost,  in  both  of  which  the  anthorship  is  an 
important  factor.  But  it  is  very  evident  that 
nothing  of  this  kind  is  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  old  records  of  Heroes  and  Heroism  which 
we  find  in  the  early  historic  books  are  Homeric, 
not  Miltonic,  the  property  of  a  whole  people, 
not  the  gift  to  them  of  a  single  inspired  mind. 
And  yet  it  is  because  of  the  form  in  which  the 
inspired  mind  has  cast  this  common  heritage 
that  it  has  moulded  the  national  character  as 
epic  narrative  always  tends  to  do,  yet  to  a  far 
higher  degree  than  Greek  epic,  for  example, 
moulded  the  national  character  of  Greece. 

Nothing  is  more  plain  all  through  the  Bible 
than  that  the  minds  of  the  whole  people  were 
steeped  in  a  knowledge  of  their  early  history, 
precisely  by  this  method.  You  see  it  by  the  way 
the  old  stories  are  referred  to  by  the  prophets, 
as  motives  in  their  appeals  to  the  people. 
We  must  remember  that  even  to  the  close  of 
Old  Testament  times  copies  of  books  must  have 
been  few,  and  only  a  very  small  learned  class 
knew  how  to  use  them:  yet  the  prophets 
always  take  it  for  granted  that  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  heroic  tales 
of  their  early  history.  “Look  unto  the  rock 
whence  we  were  hewn  and  the  hole  of  the  pit 
whence  ye  were  digged ;  look  onto  Abraham 
your  father  and  unto  Sarah  that  bare  yon,’’ 
says  the  great  prophet  of  the  Exile.  “Thon 
wilt  perform  the  troth  to  Jacob  and  the  mercy 
to  Abraham  which  thon  hast  sworn  unto  onr 
fathers  from  the  days  of  old,’’ says  Mioah; 
and  Hosea  recalls  to  mind  how  “Jacob  fled 
into  the  country  of  Syria  and  Israel  served  for 
a  wife  and  for  a  wife  he  kept  sheep.’’  “O 
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my  people,  remember  now  what  Balak,  king 
of  Moab,  ooninlted  and  Balaam,  the  son  of 
Beor,  answered  him,  ”  says  Mioah  again.  Jere¬ 
miah  allades  to  Joshua’s  great  rictory  at 
Beth-horon;  Malachi  urges  God’s  choice  of 
Jacob  before  Esan  as  the  motive  of  a  better 
allegiance.  The  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  the  coming  up  of  Israel  from  the 
"iron  furnace”  of  Egypt,  the  slaughter  of 
Midian  and  the  death  of  the  king  at  the  rook 
Oreb  are  mentioned  again  and  again  as  things 
universally  known.  Hosea  assumes  that  the 
whole  of  Jacob’s  story  is  familiar,  his  singular 
birth,  when  “he  took  bis  brother  by  the  heel,  ” 
and  his  manhood  when  "be  had  power  with 
Gk>d;  yea  he  had  power  over  the  angel  and 
prevailed.”  He  even  takes  for  granted  a 
knowledge  of  some  incidents  not  in  Genesis: 
he  tells  bow  at  Bethel  Jacob  wept  and  made 
supplication  unto  the  angel;  and  Isaiah  evi¬ 
dently  refers  to  some  other  unrecorded  inci¬ 
dent,  when,  prophesying  of  a  happier  future, 
he  says,  “Jacob  shall  not  now  be  ashamed, 
neither  shall  his  face  now  wax  pale.  ” 

That  these  allusions  are  to  some  well-known 
epic  story  seems  certain  when  we  consider  that 
the  prophets  make  few  allusions  to  Israel’s  later 
history— to  Solomon  and  his  descendants,  or 
to  the  history  of  the  northern  kingdom,  though 
both  are  full  of  admirable  illustrations  of  the 
truths  they  teach.  They  cannot  take  for 
granted  that  these  are  generally  known. 
Nearly  all  the  historic  allusions  of  the  prophets 
are  to  that  period  in  Israel’s  history  which 
corresponds  to  the  heroic  age  of  any  people — 
the  time  before  institutions  have  become  estab¬ 
lished — laws  smd  constitutions  smd  forms  of 
government,  and  when  therefore,  the  acci¬ 
dental  superiority  of  an  individual,  his  energy 
and  physical  force,  makes  him  a  leader  and  a 
doer  of  deeds  that  leave  a  memory,  smd  form 
the  staple  of  conversation  and  the  true  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  people  who  have  not  books.  The  age 
of  the  Judges  was  such  a  heroic  time ;  Jeph- 
thab,  Gideon  and  all  the  others  are  veritable 
heroes.  The  age  of  the  patriarchs  was  such  a 
time,  and  in  all  the  epic  story  of  the  world 
there  is  no  figure  more  heroic  than  the  Hebrew 
Ulysses,  Jacob,  whose  wanderings  covered 
nearly  all  the  known  world,  from  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  to  the  Nile.  The  prophets  know  that 
they  may  safely  assume  that  all  the  people  are 
perfectly  familiar  with  these  stories. 

What  we  have  in  the  Old  Testament  is  not 
indeed  a  poem  like  the  Homeric  epics ;  it  is 
mainly  prose  in  which  ballads  and  folk-lore 
are  imbedded.  Whether  or  not  it  is  based 
upon  an  ancient  poem,  long  lost  to  the  world 
and  perhaps  never  committed  to  writing,  is  a 
question  that  would  carry  ns  too  far ;  but  the 
difference  between  the  Hebrew  epic,  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  Israel’s  Heroes  and  Heroism,  and  any 
other  epic  is  not  mainly  the  difference  between 
prose  and  poetry.  Nor,  though  it  does  mate¬ 
rially  differ  from  other  epics,  is  that  difference 
that  it  presents  a  different  type  of  manhood ; 
the  marvellous  feature  of  all  epic  is  that  with¬ 
out  knowing  anything  of  psychology  it  shows 
human  nature  to  be  always  and  everywhere  the 
same,  even  in  being  religions.  For  the  epic  is 
always  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  religions 
life  of  a  people,  whether  in  India  or  Scandi¬ 
navia,  Greece  or  Palestine.  In  these  respects 
the  Hebrew  epic  is  like  the  epic  of  all  nations ; 
it  differs  from  them  in  being  spiritual,  in  pour¬ 
ing  a  spiritual  meaning  into  the  life  of  man 
with  Gk>d.  From  the  day  of  Abraham  the 
Hebrew  religion  was  a  spiritual  religion  and 
its  poets  were  always  to  a  certain  degree  seers. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Heraklee  story,  which 
is  found  in  nearly  every  nation  under  the  sun, 
the  tragedy  of  victorious  strength.  To  an  in¬ 
teresting  degree  the  story  of  David  corresponds 
with  this,  but  the  closest  likeness  is  found  in 
Samson,  so  much  so  that  for  a  long  time  stu¬ 


dents  of  early  times  thought  that  the  story  of 
Samson  was  based  on  the  Herakles  myth,  and 
of  late,  sinoe  they  have  come  to  know  more 
about  archaeology,  they  are  saying  that  the 
Herakles  myth  is  based  on  Samson.  But  the 
very  closeness  of  external  likeness  makes  the 
difference  in  significance  the  more  striking. 
With  all  his  untutored  spontaneity  Samson  is 
never  uncouth  or  vulgar,  as  Herakles,  the 
standing  butt  of  jokes,  very  often  is.  In 
absence  of  moral  quality  Samaon  more  than 
any  other  Biblical  character  resembles  a  pagan 
hero,  yet  he  is  a  far  nobler  figure  than  Hera¬ 
kles,  because  the  tragedy  of  his  life  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  central  law  of  the  universe — 
the  law  of  vicarious  suffering.  Even  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  women,  in  which  commentators 
have  found  a  coarseness  and  immorality  which 
does  not  exist,  have  in  them  a  real  beauty, 
judged  not  only  by  the  standard  of  his  time 
but  by  an  absolute  standard.  They  are  un¬ 
moral,  if  you  will,  but  not  immoral ;  and  even 
they  forshadow  the  final  tragedy  and  share  its 
profound  meaning. 

It  is  not  hard  to  find  between  the  lines  of  the 
idyllic  fourteenth  chapter  of  Judges  the  boyish 
intensity  with  which  the  sunny-hearted  youth 
threw  himself  into  his  love  for  the  young 
Philistine  girl  who  “pleased  him  well.” 
Trained  as  from  his  birth  he  had  been  “by  a 
mother  who  had  talked  with  angels,”  with 
the  strange  foreboding  of  destiny  arising  from 
the  knowledge  that  his  divinely  appointed 
Naziritism  separated  him  from  other  men,  not 
for  a  brief  period  as  the  institution  contem¬ 
plated,  but  for  life,  his  warm  and  genial  nature 
must  have  imperiously  demanded  that  love  of 
one  woman  which,  by  making  life  dual,  forbids 
it  to  be  ever  quite  alone.  That  his  affections 
were  betrayed  and  his  wife  given  to  his  friend 
was  the  beginning  of  the  vicarious  tragedy  of 
his  life ;  he  did  not  see — almost  no  one  has 
sinoe  seen — that  the  danger  to  Israel  in  mar¬ 
riages  with  the  Philistines  was  far  other  and 
deeper  than  the  danger  of  intermarriage  with 
Moabites  and  Amorites,  whose  religion,  bar¬ 
barous  though  it  was,  had  little  of  the  immor¬ 
ality  which  was  inherent  in  the  Phoenician  and 
Philistine  cults.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  early 
love-tragedy  of  Samson’s  was  the  end  of  Philis¬ 
tine  intermarriages  for  many  centuries ;  he  suf¬ 
fered  for  his  nation  in  a  sense  of  which  he  had 
no  faintest  oonoeption ;  but  though  he  bears  it 
all  with  a  gaiety  half  barbarous  and  half 
grotesque,  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  with  affections 
unsatisfied  and  confidence  in  wonum’s  faith 
gone,  he  turns  at  last  to  Delilah,  loyally  loving 
her  even  though  again  and  again  she  shows 
him  how  treacherous  she  is.  He  has  come  to 
believe  that  all  women  are  treacherous,  yet 
the  hunger  of  his  heart  keeps  him  true  through 
all  her  falsehood.  How  like  it  is  to  Herakles 
and  Dejaneira'and  yet  how  unlike  1 

So  with  the  final  tragedy ;  it  is  like  the 
Herakles  tragedy  in  accomplishing  nothing: 
the  Philistines  are  still  oppressing  Israel  when 
the  curtain  next  rises  after  Samson’s  death. 
And  yet  with  its  striking  external  likeness  to 
the  Herakles  tragedy,  it  is  not  that  of  which 
the  heroic  death  of  Samson  reminds  ns,  but 
that  other  tragedy,  on  Calvary,  where  the 
Greatest  of  all  closed  a  life  of  failure.  No 
deliverance  was  accomplished  by  Samson  when 
he  perished  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  ene¬ 
mies  ;  yet  the  act  has  all  the  dignity  of  proph¬ 
ecy,  foreshadowing  him  who,  just  because  he 
would  save  others,  oould  not  save  himself. 
“More  were  they  which  Samson  slew  in  his 
death  than  they  which  he  slew  in  his  life,” 
and  it  was  by  his  death,  not  his  life,  that  the 
Lord  of  life  triumphed  over  him  who  had  the 
power  of  death.  The  contrast  between  the 
Samson  epic  and  the  Herakles  epio  is  the  oon- 
trast  between  light  and  dark.* _ L.  S.  H. 

*  How  much  of  this  I  owe  to  Mias  Julia  Wedgewood  it 


HOME  DEPARTMENT 

THE  GRACE  OF  THE  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE. 

Emenbe. 

So  beautiful  the  lilies  Thou  hast  made  1 
I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  this  one  gleam,  fair  set 
Among  Thy  wayside  flowers,  their  leaves  still  wet 
With  heaven’s  late  christening,  and  over-laid 
With  rarer  jewels  than  those  the  Hebrew  maid 
Enriched  her  beauty  with,  when  sore  beset 
She  sought  great  Persia’s  king,  and  being  met 
With  royal  love,  won  fame  that  will  not  fade — 

So  saved  her  people,  reigning  in  God’s  stead. 

And  we  would  touch,  brave  lilies  of  the  fleld. 

Thy  golden  sceptre ;  by  its  grace  be  led 
Into  the  presence  of  the  King  and  yield 
Our  homage  true— arrayed  as  those  who  wed, 

“  Like  one  of  these  ’’—and  there  our  sceptre  wield. 

WOMEN’S  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES. 

In  these  days  of  much  discussion  of  this  im¬ 
portant  subject,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the 
wisdom  of  De  Tocqueville.  The  italics  of  the 
following  extract  are  his  own : 

“In  politics,  as  in  all  else  that  relates  te 
human  affairs,  we  must  be  careful  to  inculcate 
certain  principles,  to  instil  certain  feelings.  I 
do  not  ask  the  clergy,  for  instance,  to  make 
the  persons  they  infiuence  either  Republioana 
or  Royalists,  but  I  wish  they  would  more  fre¬ 
quently  let  them  hear  of  the  ties  which  attach 
them  to  the  great  human  society  in  which  God 
has  placed  them.  I  wish  the  clergy  to  instil 
into  their  very  souls  that  every  one  belongs 
much  more  to  this  collective  Being  than  he  does  to 
himself ;  they  should  teach  them  that  no  one 
should  be  indifferent  to  this  collective  Being, 
and  that  every  one  is  bound  to  work  out  and 
watch  over  its  prosperity.  They  should  be 
careful  not  to  enervate  many  of  our  noblest 
instincts  by  treating  indifference  to  the  public 
weal  as  p  sort  of  languid  virtue.  Christianity 
can  doubtless  extract  the  occasion  for  many 
admirable  virtues  out  of  the  calamities  inflicted 
by  bad  governments,  but  it  does  not  render  us 
insensible  to  these  calamities,  nor  obviate  the 
need  of  boldly  striving  to  abate  them. 

“This  is  what  I  wish  to  have  taught  to  men, 
and  still  more  to  women. 

“During  my  experience,  now  long,  of  public 
life,  nothing  has  struck  me  more  than  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  women  in  this  matter,  an  influence 
all  the  greater  because  it  is  indirect.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  they  give  to  every  nation 
a  moral  temperament  which  shows  itself  in  its 
politics.  A  hundred  timesjl  have  seen  weak 
men  show  real  political  value,  because  they 
had  by  their  side  women  who  supported  them, 
not  by  advice  as  to  particulars,  but  by  fortify¬ 
ing  their  feelings  and  directing  their  ambition. 
More  frequently,  I  must  confess,  I  have  seen 
the  domestic  influence  gradually  transfcrming 
a  man  naturally  generous,  noble  and  unselflsb, 
into  a  cowardly,  commonplace,  place  hunting 
self-seeker,  thinking  of  public  business  only 
as  a  means  of  making  himself  comfortable,  and 
this  simply  by  daily  contact  with  a  well-con¬ 
ducted  woman,  a  faithful  wife,  an  excellent 
mother,  from  whose  mind  the  grand  notion  of 
public  duty  was  entirely  absent.  ”—De  Tocque- 
ville’s  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  844. 

‘<HI8  NAME  8HALL  BE  IN  THEIR 
FOREHEADS.  ” 

“How  will  God  write  it,  papa?”  asked  little 
Eve. 

“Write  what?”  asked  her  father,  looking  off 
his  reading. 

Eve  got  up  from  the  low  stool  where  she  had 
been  sitting  with  her  book,  and  came  across  tr 
him. 

It  was  Sunday  evening,  and  these  two  were 
keeping  house  whilst  mother  was  at  church. 

it  impossible  for  me  now  to  say,  but  I  am  glad  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  here,  the  inspiration  that  I  have  fonnd  in 
her  large  and  olear-cnt  thought. 
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"See  what  it  says,"  said  she,  resting  the 
book  on  his  knee,  and  pointing.  Then  she  read 
it  out :  ‘  ‘  And  his  name  shall  be  in  their  fore¬ 
heads, "  she  read.  "It’s  oat  of  the  Bible," 
added  she,  "and  I  know  it  means  God,  beoanse 
of  that  big  H.  How  will  God  write  it,  papa?" 

Her  father  pat  down  his  book  and  took  her 
on  his  knee.  ‘  ‘  God  will  not  write  it  at  all,  ’  ’ 
said  he. 

"Not  write  it  I"  exclaimed  Eve  in  astonish¬ 
ment.  "Then  how  will  it  come  there?" 

"Some  things  write  themselves,"  said  her 
father. 

Eve  looked  as  if  she  didn’t  anderstand.  Bat 
of  coarse  it  mast  be  trae,  since  father  said  it; 
so  she  waited  for  him  to  explain. 

"When  yon  look  at  grandfather’s  silver 
hair,"  began  her  father,  "what  do  yon  see 
written  there?  That  he  is  an  old,  old  gentle¬ 
man,  don’t  yon?"  continued  he,  as  Eve  hesi¬ 
tated.  "Who  wrote  it  there?” 

"It  wrote  itself,"  said  Eve. 

Father  nodded. 

"Right,"  said  he.  "Day  by  day,  and  year 
by  year,  the  white  hairs  came,  until  at  last  it 
was  written  quite  as  plainly  as  if  somebody 
had  taken  pen  and  ink  and  pat  it  down  on 
paper  for  yon  to  read.  Now,  when  I  look  in 
yoar  month,  what  do  I  see  written  there?  I 
see,  ‘This  little  girl  is  not  a  baby  now;  for 
she  has  all  her  teeth,  and  can  eat  crasts.  ’ 
That  has  been  writing  itself  ever  since  the 
first  tooth  that  yoa  cat,  when  mother  had  to 
carry  yoa  aboat  all  night  beoaase  it  pained  yoa 
so.  ’’ 

Eve  laughed. 

"What  a  fanny  sort  of  writing  I"  said  she. 

‘  *  When  little  girls  are  cross  and  disobedient,  ’  ’ 
her  father  went  on,  "where  does  it  write  itself? 
Look  in  the  glass  next  time  yoa  are  naughty 
and  see.  ’  ’ 

"I  know,"  said  Eve.  "In  their  faces, 
doesn’t  it?" 

"And  if  they  are  good?  In  their  faces,  too. 
Is  that  what  the  text  means?" 

"That  is  what  it  means,"  said  father.  "Be¬ 
oaase  if  we  go  on  being  naughty  all  oar  lives, 
it  writes  itself  upon  oar  faces  so  that  nothing 
can  rab  it  oat.  Bat  if  we  are  good,  the  angels 
will  read  upon  oar  foreheads  that  we  are 
God’s.  So  you  mast  try,  day  by  day,  to  go  on 
writing  it.  ’’ — Children’s  paper 


MEMOfil  YEBSES. 

[For  the  children  on  Daster  Sunday.] 
“Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  to-day,” 
Sons  of  men  and  anfcels  Fay : 

Raise  your  joys  and  triumphs  high ; 
Sing,  ye  heavens,  and  earth,  reply. 

Love’s  redeeming  work  is  done. 
Fought  the  fight,  the  victory  won ; 
Jesus*  agony  is  o’er : 

Darkness  veils  the  earth  no  more. 

Vain  the  stone,  the  watch,  the  seal ; 
Christ  has  burst  the  gates  of  hell: 
Death  in  vain  forbids  Him  rise, 
Christ  has  opened  Paradise. 

Soar  we  now  where  Christ  has  led, 
Following  our  exalted  Head ; 

Made  like  Him,  like  Him  we  rise : 
Ours  the  cross,  the  grave,  the  skies. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Teacher— "  James,  what  makes  yon  late?" 

James — "I  was  parsuing  knowledge." 

Teacher— "  Parsoing  knowledge?  What  do 
yoa  mean?” 

James— "Why,  my  dog  ran  off  with  my  spell¬ 
ing-book,  and  I  ran  after  him.  "—Exchange. 

Cassell’s  Little  Folks  tell  a  story  about  "The 
Swan  and  the  Constable":  Some  children  were 
one  day  playing  at  ball  in  Waterlow  Park, 
Higbgate,  when  the  ball  was  accidentally  flung 
into  the  ornamental  pond.  Seeing  how  vexed 
the  bairns  were,  one  of  the  park  constables 
kindly  got  into  the  pant  and  paddled  after  the 


ball.  Bat  he  had  reckoned  withont  a  swan, 
which  became  very  angry  at  this  invasion  of 
his  kingdom,  and  went  for  the  man  in  great 
rage.  Several  times  the  farioas  bird  nearly 
npset  the  boat,  the  constable  almost  over¬ 
balancing  it  in  his  efforts  to  save  his  legs  from 
the  swan’s  beak.  Even  after  the  man  had 
recovered  the  ball,  the  bird  followed  the  pant 
ashore,  keeping  np  its  vioions  attentions  to  the 
last.  _ 

"Talk  as  yon  please,"  said  the  anti-imperi¬ 
alist,  ’ ‘  bat  Againaldo’s  all  right.  He’s  happy.  ’ ’ 

"From  which  it  might  be  argued,  I  sup¬ 
pose,"  replied  the  other,  "that  the  American 
soldier  in  the  Philippines  leads  a  pleasant  life, 
engaging  merely  in  the  pnrsait  of  happiness.  ’  ’ 
—Philadelphia  Press. 


A  teacher  of  music  in  one  of  the  pnblio 
schools  of  the  Soath  desired  to  impress  the 
pnpils  with  the  meaning  of  the  signs  "/"  and 
“ff"  in  a  song  they  were  about  to  sing.  After 
explaining  that  "/’’  meant  forte,  he  said: 
"Now,  children,  if  ‘f  means  forte,  what  does 
•jgr  mean?” 

Silence  reigned  for  a  moment,  and  then  he 
was  astonished  to  hear  a  bright  little  fellow 
shoat: 

‘  *  Eighty  1  ’  ’ — ^New  Lippinoott. 


Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest,  the  noted  Confederate 
cavalry  leader,  was  a  hard  fighter  with  what¬ 
ever  weapon  he  chose  for  a  combat.  Few  men 
got  the  best  of  him  with  sword  or  tongue. 
They  are  still  telling  in  Alabama  of  a  cart 
retort  he  gave  to  a  rival  officer  who  once  in¬ 
sinuated  that  Forrest  ased  hair- dye. 

"How  is  it.  General,"  sneered  the  officer, 
"that  your  hair  is  gray  bat  your  beard  is 
black?” 

"Probably  becaase,  unlike  some  people  I 
know,  I  nse  my  head  more  than  my  jaws, " 
was  Forrest’s  grim  reply. — New  Lippinoott. 


Teacher — "What  happened  when  the  hand¬ 
writing  appeared  on  the  wall?" 

Up-to-date  Boy — "I  suppose  they  sent  for 
some  handwriting  expert.  ’  ’ 


WARS  WHICH  BEHAN  IN  APRIL. 

Joyous  as  is  the  springtime,  it  has  been  the 
usual  time  when  nations  have  begun  their 
deadly  work  of  the  destraotion  of  haman 
lives.  An  exchange  thns  describes  some  of 
the  wars  which,  like  the  Hispano-Amerioan 
war,  began  in  April : 

A  little  wooden  church  in  Concord,  Mass., 
which  has  stood  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
is  associated  inseparably  with  April  19,  the 
day  on  which  American  wars  break  oat. 

On  April  19,  1689,  the  militia  of  Oondord 
were  turned  oat  at  1  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
paraded  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  church, 
and  after  prayer  by  the  pastor  started  for  Bos¬ 
ton  to  help  put  down  Sir  Edmnnd  Andros’s 
rebellion.  The  revolt  against  this  tyrannical 
royal  governor  sacoeeded,  and  he  was  sent  to 
England  in  irons. 

Eighty-six  years  elapsed  to  a  day  and  an 
hour,  and  the  Concord  militia  were  tamed  out 
at  1  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  April  19,  1775. 
They  paraded  on  the  green  in  front  of  the 
same  church,  and  after  prayer  by  the  pastor 
started  down  the  road  to  fight  the  battles  of 
Concord  and  Lexington. 

Eighty- six  years  again  elapsed,  to  a  day  and 
an  hoar,  and  on  April  19,  1861,  the  militia  of 
Concord  were  tamed  oat  at  1  o’clock  in  the 
morning  on  the  church  green,  and  after  prayer 
by  the  pastor  started  by  special  train  to  obey 
President  Lincoln’s  call  for  76,000  volunteers. 

It  is  an  article  of  faith  in  Concord  that  every 
eighty-six  years  a  war  mast  summon  their 
militia  company  to  the  field.  It  was  noly  thirty- 


seven  instead  of  eighty- six  years  since  oar  las^ 
war  began,  bat  the  day  and  hoar  were  the 
same.  It  was  at  1  o’clock  in  the  morning  that 
Congress  passed  the  war  resolations. 


TO  HBLP  THB  CUBAN  OBPH AN8 
One  feature  of  the  Children’s  Easter  festival 
for  the  Caban  orphans  will  have  a  high  educa¬ 
tional  valne.  Madame  L.  Y.  F.  Monntford, 
the  eminent  orientalist,  will  have  chugs  of 
a  section  which  will  accurately  represent  a 
street  in  Jerasalem,  with  oostamed  "citizens" 
showing  the  dress  of  Scribes,  Pharisees,  Shep¬ 
herds,  etc.  and  of  various  types  of  women. 
Many  articles  will  be  exhibited,  illustrating 
the  customs  from  which  oar  Lord’s  parables 
and  sayings  were  drawn.  Children  will  have 
the  privilege  of  passing  throngh  the  gate  which 
is  called  "The  eye  of  the  needle."  Madame 
Monntford  will  give  lectures  on  these  snbjeots 
at  certain  times.  The  festival  is  to  be  held 
daring  Easter  week  in  the  armory  of  the  Sev¬ 
enty-first  Regiment,  Fourth  avenue  and  Thirty- 
fourth  street.  New  York. 


FARM,  HARDEN,  AND  HOUSEHOLD. 

Careful  Cultivation. — Study  to  excel  in 
growing  at  least  one  crop.  It  is  wonderfully 
interesting  to  see  just  what  can  be  done  in 
producing  great  results  by  skillful  methods. 
It  may  Ira  in  asters,  squashes  or  strawberries 
—whatever  it  is,  plan  for  once  to  beat  every¬ 
thing  you  or  any  neighbor  or  the  world  has 
seen  in  that  line.  A  Canadian  who  did  this 
thing  in  squashes  took  the  first  prize  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago.  About  two 
of  his  squashes  fill  a  one-horse  wagon. 

The  most  sucoesful  gardeners  are  always 
ready  to  take  some  risks  in  starting  their  crops 
early.  A  difference  of  a  week  in  earliness 
usually  makes  a  great  difference  in  prices  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  crop.  This  is  the  time  to 
study  up  ways  and  means  for  getting  ahead  on 
earliness. 

If  former  plantations  of  trees  have  become 
so  thick  as  to  require  thinning,  do  this  in 
ample  time,  as  crowding  is  a  mutual  injury. 
When  the  branches  of  one  run  into  those  of 
neighbors,  it  is  time  to  apply  the  axe. 

Hot  soapsuds  and  the  use  of  an  old  tooth¬ 
brush  quickly  works  destraotion  to  all  kinds 
of  plant  scale.  After  the  process  drench  the 
plant  with  clean  water.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  hot  suds  dislodges  and  destroys  many  in¬ 
sects  so  young  as  not  to  be  apparent  to  the 
naked  eye. 

Save  soapsuds  for  the  garden ;  they  form  a 
very  useful  manure  for  flowers,  as  well  as 
shrubs  and  vegetables.  It  is  well  to  have  a 
sunk  tub  in  every  garden  where  the  soapy 
water  can  stand  till  required  for  watering. 

The  Best  Coro. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Evanoelist: 

In  the  past  few  years  I  have  tested  twenty- 
five  or  more  varieties  of  the  different  kinds 
of  field  com  (including  most  of  the  leading 
sorts)  in  order  to  find  out  which  was  the  best 
variety  for  farmers  to  raise.  I  have  examined 
corn  on  many  farms*  and  at  county  and  state 
fairs  and  expositions  and  world  fairs.  While 
at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago,  I  spent  some 
time  in  examining  all  the  varieties  on  exhibi¬ 
tion.  I  decided  on  one  exhibit  as  superior  to 
all  others,  aud  the  following  spring  wrote  the 
party  who  had  it  on  exhibition  and  through 
his  circular  learned  that  his  corn  had  won  the 
medal  and  diploma  and  scored  higher  than  any 
com  on  exhibition.  I  procured  a  supply  of 
seed  from  the  originator  and  it  proved  the 
finest  field  corn  I  ever  raised ;  it  is  called  the 
Early  Golden  Dent,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
earliest  variety  of  yellow  dent  field  corn  in  ex¬ 
istence.  It  will  ripen  in  ninety  days  from 
planting;  it  is  a  pure  and  distinct  variety  and 
has  a  remarkably  small  cob.  The  grains  are 
very  deep  and  well  filled  out  to  tip  of  cob ;  it 
is  an  enormous  yielder,  has  produced  126 
bushels  of  shelled  com  to  the  acre.  Two  good 
sized  ears  are  usually  found  on  a  single  stalk. 
When  ground,  it  makes  excellent  meal,  very 
sweet  and  nutritious.  It  is  seldom  one  sees 
anything  bred  np  to  such  perfection  as  this 
new  oom  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  it  tested 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  will  send  a  trial 
package  of  seed  to  any  reader  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  for  five  two-oent  stamps  for  postage. 

Frank  E.  Walker. 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 
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THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 


1. — American  Grow, 
n. — Herring  GolL 
III. — Cardinal  Bird, 
rv. — English  Starling.'] 
Y. — American  Robin. 
VL — Purple  Grackle. 


FIRST  PRIZF  ARTICLE. 

List  of  Birds  seen  in  Central  Park,  New  "York. 
BY  BASIL  DOUGLAS  HALL, 

Between  Jnnosrjr  15th  and  March  15th,  1900. 


LIST  OF  BIRDS 
Vn.— Pox  Sparrow. 

Vni. — Pine  Siskin. 

IX. — Song  Sparrow. 

X.— Swamp  Song  Sparrow. 
XL— English  Sparrow. 

XII.  — Chickadee. 


XIII. — White-throated  Sparrow. 

XIV.  — American  Crossbill. 

XV.  — American  Goldfinch. 

XVI.  — Ehiropean  Goldfinch. 

XVII.— Brown  Creeper. 

XVnL — Downy  Woodpecker. 


u 

! 


XI.-ENGLI8H  SPARROW. 


MAIaE. 

FEMALE. 

REMARKS. 

Head . ' 

1 

Brown ;  ashy,  bordered 
by  rnfons. 

Brown;  a  line  of  light 
grey  running  over 
the  eye. 

1  One  of  the  most  tan¬ 
talizing  things  that  a 
bird-student  has  to  con- 

Back . ' 

Brown,  striped  with 
black. 

Brown,  striped  with 
darker  brown. 

tend  with  is  this  little 
bird.  H<s  note  is  first 

Wlnice. . 

Brown,  sometimes 
barred  with  white. 

Brown,  sometimes 
barrM  with  white. 

like  that  of  one  bird, 
then  like  thatof  another. 

Throat . 

Greyish  white,  with 
black  line  running 
th  rough  it. 

Greyish  white. 

He  is  constantly  getting 
into  strange  positions, 
and  so  using  up  much  of 

Breast . 

Greyish  white ;  the  line 
which  runs  through 
the  throat  broadens  out 
to  a  large  spot  on  the 
breast. 

Greyish  white. 

one’s  time  looking,  and 
getting  one  stirred  up 
about  some  bird  which 
really  is  not  there.  The 
English  Srarrow  is  a 
very  cross  Dird,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  this  trait  keeps 

Belly . 

Lower  tail 

Greyish  white. 

Greyish  white. 

coyerts.... 

Sony . 

TaH . 

Bill . 

Feet . 

Alarm  note. 

Whitish. 

It  has  none. 

Brown. 

Black. 

Flesh  colonred. 

1 

Whitish. 

It  has  none. 

Brown. 

Black. 

Flesh  colonred. 

many  other  birds  away. 

XII.-OHICKADEE. 


MALE. 

FEMALE. 

REMARKS. 

Brown-black ;  cheeks, 
black  ;  white  line  run 
ning  around  the  bead, 
broadening  on  each 
side  of  the  head ;  eyes, 
black. 

Gray. 

Gray. 

Black. 

Buffish. 

In  among  the  pine  trees 
on  cold  gray  days  in  win¬ 
ter  fiuttering  about  and 
uttering  their  cheery 
call,  yon  can  see  these 
lovely  birds.  They  hang 

Back . 

Wings . 

Throat . 

Breast . 

Belly . 

cones  and  take  the  seeds 
out  Just  as  dexterously.* 
In  Central  Park  some 

Lower  tall 
ooverts.... 
TalL . 

Whitish. 

Dark  gray. 

Black. 

one’s  band. 

Bill . 

Bluish  gray. 

Chickadee,  dee,  dee  and 

Song . 

AUrm  note.lx  sharp  tsip. 

*  As  the  Crossbills. 

XIII.-WHITE-THROATED  SPARROW. 


1  MALE. 

FEMALE. 

REMARKS. 

Head . 

Black,  striped  with  three 
white  lines  one  over  the 
top  of  the  head  and  one 
running  from  each  eye 
to  the  Muskof  the  bead. 
These  lines  shade  into 
yellow  over  the  eye  dur¬ 
ing  the  mating-season. 

The  sharp  tsip  of  this 
friendly  bird  may  be 
heard  at  almost  all  hours 
of  the  day,  and  he  may 
be  found  usually  in  com¬ 
pany  with  others  of  his 
own  kind.  He  feeds  on 
the  ground  and  seems 
very  seldom  if  ever  to  go 
up  high  in  the  trees.  His 
song  is  plaintive  and 
beautiful,  sung  usually 
from  some  low  perch, 
but  never  on  the  ground. 

All  the  colourings 

Wings . 

Throat . 

Breast . 

Belly . 

darker  brown,  black 
and  white. 

Chestnut  brown. 

White.  j 

Grayish  white. 

Pale  grayish  white. 

Whitish. 

Brown,  slightly  reddish. 

less  distinct  than 
those  of  the  male. 

Lower  tail 
ooverts.  .. 

BllL . 

Canada,  Canada,  Canada 
or  Phehe. 

A  sharp  tslp.  j 

Alarm  note. 

XIV.-AMERICAN  CROSSBILL. 


Back... 
Wings . 


Throat . 
Breast . 


Belly . 

Lower  tail 
coverts. 

Tail . 

BIU . 

Feet . 

Song . 


Brown,  slightly  coloured 
with  hrick-rM. 

Brick-red. 

Brown,  slightly  coloured 
with  brick-rM. 

Bright  brick-red. 

Dull  brick-red,  marked 
slightly  with  brown. 

Brownish,  marked  with 
brick-red. 

Brownish. 

Brown. 

Distinctly  crossed. 


A  yellowish  olive 
takes  the  place  of 
the  brlck-rkl  of  the 
male. 


REMARKS. 


The  Crossbill  is  a  dex¬ 
terous  little  workman, 
and  is  very  well  adapted 
for  that  work  which  he 
does.  He  clings  on  the 
cones,  sometimes  head 
downwards,  cuts  the 
seeds  neatly  out  of  their 
little  i>ockets  and  then 
bites  off  the  little  wing. 
This  is  all  done  very 
rapidly  and  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  sight. 


(2b  be  eonUnued.) 


r  ^ 


WHISPERING  DOWN  BELOW. 

A  wee  daisy  whispered,  “  ’Tis  time,  dears,  I  think ; 

The  winds  have  stopped  blowing,  I  can’t  sleep  a  wink  I 
Get  ready  your  frills  and  your  nice  golden  caps. 

To  peep  when  the  rain  on  the  door  softly  taps— 

The  warm  silver  rain  softly  taps.” 

A  meek  little  violet  answered,  ”  ’Tis  plain 
She  talks  in  her  sleep  I  Let  us  slumber  again.” 

”  That’s  just  my  opinion,”  observed  Buttercup ; 

”  The  sunshine  will  tell  ns  the  time  to  get  up  1 
Precisely  the  time  to  get  up  1  ” 

”  Hush  I  ”  whispered  a  lily,  *’  Why  wake  us  so  soon  ? 
Though  you  may  not  hear  them,  the  harsh  breezes 
croon. 

They  tell  of  the  storms  that  are  coming  this  way ; 

It  will  not  be  springtime  for  many  a  day— 

Ah,  many  a  desolate  day.” 

”  CMl,  do  go  to  sleep,”  cried  a  crocus  near  by ; 

”  There  isn't  a  sign  of  a  bird  in  the  sky. 

Yon  must  have  been  dreaming.  If  springtime  were 
near 

You  foolish  young  daisy,  I’m  sure  I  should  hear  I  ” 

But  daisy  replied,  “  Oh  I  I  know  ’tis  the  spring  1  ” 

The  goldenrod  sighed,  ”If  yon  bear  the  birds  sing, 
Wby  linger,  you  foolish  young  daisy,  at  all  f 
I  only  begin  to  sleep  late  in  the  fall. 

Qo !  there’s  a  dear,— don’t  wake  us  all  I  ’’—Selected. 


FIRST  COUNTRY  FLOWERS. 

“Nothing  iB  fair  or  good  alone,"  and  no 
wild  flower  blooms  withont  a  perfect  setting, 
from  which  to  separate  it  seems  almost  profana¬ 
tion.  The  violet  may  be  transported  from  its 
mossy  stone,  but  never  dream  that  yon  trans¬ 
port  it  nnmntilated;  or  that  the  arbntns 
nestling  among  its  broad  msty  leaves  on  a 
sun-warmed  bank  is  the  same  flower  that  the 
sharp-faoed  Arab  holds  up  for  inspection  on 


the  street  corner.  To  the  slippery  light-green 
leaves  and  flashing  cups  of  the  cowslip  belong 
running  water  and  the  piping  of  frogs. 

First  comes  the  hepatioa,  sometimes  called 
liverwort  from  the  shape  of  its  brownish  green 
leaves,  and  which  prepares  its  buds  in  the 
fall,  and  they  open  in  myriads,  white  and 
blue,  with  an  occasional  pink  one.  The  leaves, 
which  persist  through  the  winter,  grow  thin 
and  gradually  dry  up  during  the  blossoming 
period,  and  fresh  growth  appears  soon  after. 
A  thinly-wooded  southern  slope  seems  to  please 
it  best,  and  there  the  sanguinaria  or  bloodroot 
often  bears  it  company.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  spring  flowers,  its  large 
glistening  white  stars,  each  with  its  heart  of 
gold,  and  the  clasping  green  leaves.  Another 
favorite,  but  one  less  widely  distributed,  is 
the  dicentra,  whose  fat  little  buff-and-white 
hearts  are  known  to  childhood  as  Dutchman’s 
breeches.  It  has  a  feathery,  finely  cut  leaf, 
and  is  something  like  the  old-fashioned  bleed¬ 
ing-heart  of  the  garden.  Still  less  common  is 
the  spring- beauty,  that  delicate  herb  of  the 
meadows  whose  exquisite  pink-veined  petals 
merits  its  name. 

April  brings  us  one  lily— the  adder’s  tongue, 
sometimes  called  dog-tooth  violet.  It  is  a  shy 
bloomer,  and  I  have  known  plantations  of 
leaves  to  flourish  year  after  year  without  a 
single  flower.  These  leaves,  which  are  mottled 
with  brown  and  have  a  glistening,  rubbery 
surface,  enjoy  an  innocent  reputation  as 
"greens. "  They  grow  in  pairs  and  the  tawny 
bell-like  blossom,  when  it  does  appear,  hangs 


nodding  between  them  on  a  slender  scape — very 
pretty,  but  plainly  intended  to  be  loved  and 
left  on  its  stalk,  for  if  yon  pluck  it,  it  shuts 
its  long  petals  tightly  together,  and  puts  on 
such  a  pettish,  dispirited  look  that  yon  are 
glad  to  toss  it  away. 

I  am  as  sure  that  trillinms  and  jack-in-the- 
pnlpits  like  each  other  as  I  am  that  chickadees 
and  knights  exchange  confidences.  They  grow 
in  the  same  moist  woods,  blossom  side  by  side, 
and  are  evidently  thoroughly  congenial.  Once 
or  twice  I  have  almost  caught  them  talking 
together.  We  have  two  early  trillinms- the 
fiesh-colored  nodding  wake-robin,  and  the  erect 
variety  whose  color  is  a  distinctive  maroon; 
the  latter  has  a  peculiar  scent,  which  always 
reminds  me  of  the  breath  of  salt  water.  They 
are  capital  fiowers  for  the  youthful  botanist 
to  operate  upon,  being  built  simply  and  satis¬ 
factorily  according  to  the  "rule  of  three.  ’’  As 
for  the  jack-in-the-pnlpit,  its  livery  is  either 
purple  or  green,  but  it  is  not  true,  as  is  some¬ 
times  asserted,  that  these  colors  represent  the 
Btaminate  and  pistillate  flowers  respectively; 
both  green  and  purple  jacks  have  charge  of 
embryo  berry-stalks.  Jack’s  berries,  by  the 
way,  show  as  daring  a  vermilion  as  nature  can 
manufacture,  and  none  but  a  blistering  tongue 
can  do  justice  to  the  wickedness  of  the  tuber 
from  which  they  spring. 

Some  early  wild  flowers,  such  as  violets  and 
bluets,  are  easily  domesticated  on  lawns,  where 
they  delight  the  eye  by  a  brief  blossoming  be¬ 
fore  the  lawn-mower  passes  over  their  little 
heads.— D.  B.  G. 
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THE  SILENT  HIGHWAY.* 

Louise  8e3rraour  Houghton. 

CHAPTER  xrv. 

It  was  nearly  noon  on  the  first  day  of  No¬ 
vember  when  a  weary  group  climbed  the  last 
reach  of  the  hill  road  and  passed  through  the 
old  gateway  of  the  ancient  little  town  Gue- 


gnon.  George  walked  first,  leading  the’  faith¬ 
ful  if  sometimes  intractable  Georgette,  and 
Therese  limped  beside  her,  one  hand  upon 
little  Ernestine,  sleepily  nodding  on  her  un¬ 
comfortable  perch  upon  the  donkey’s  back, 
among  the  kitchen  battery  and  other  household 
goods. 

There  had  been  sad  changes  for  the  crew  of 
the  Jolie  Charbonniere  since  the  night  when 
Jean  had  been  so  disastrously  moved  by  the 
anarchist’s  eloquence.  Jean  had  been  con¬ 
demned  to  three  months  in  prison  for  rioting, 
and  Therese,  helpless  to  maintain  her  family, 
had  been  fain  to  sell  the  berrichon  to  their  old 
canal-side  neighbor,  Pierre  Dncros,  to  whom 
the  summer  had  been  favorable.  Georgette,  of 
course,  he  did  not  want;  Jean  might  sing  his 
donkey’s  praises  as  he  would,  did  not  all  the 
world  know  that  Pierre’s  Nantine  was  a  far 
more  intelligent  and  at  the  same  time  more 
powerful  animal?  And  Therdse  had  been  glad 
of  the  sturdy.little  donkey's  services,  as  with 
her  children  she  wearily  tramped  the  miles 
across  the  plain  and  over  the  hills  to  the  old 
Morvan  home,  which  she  had  not  seen  since 
twenty  years  ago  she  had  quitted  it  to  seek  a 
service  place,  in  that  dark  week  when  her 
father  had  been  brought  home  from  the  forest, 
crushed  to  death  beneath  a  tree  he  was  felling. 

The  narrow  street  beyond  the  gateway  was 
as  silent  as  a  city  of  the  dead.  Two  irregu¬ 
lar  parallels  of  stone  and  stucco  stretched 
away,  high  and  blank,  with  here  and  there 
upon  their  top  a  belated  pumpkin  yellowing  in 
the  wintry  sun,  and  here  and  there  a  fast- 
closed  gateway,  or  a  window  in  the  gable  end 
of  a  house.  From  behind  the  garden  walls 
came  an  occasional  sound  as  of  the  munching 
of  cattle  or  the  scratching  of  fowls,  but  of 
human  beings  not  a  sign. 

’  ’  How  still  it  is,  mother,  ’  ’  said  George  un- 
oasily.  “Does  no  one  live  in  this  town?’’ 

Therese  roused  herself.  “It  is  the  Tout  saint; 
1  had  forgotten,’’  she  said.  “They  will  all  be 
in  the  cemetery,’’  and  the  little  cavalcade 
moved  on. 

The  church  was  perched  upon  an  eminence 
quite  beyond  the  village.  Around  it  lay  the 
old  graveyard,  populous  with  wooden  crosses, 
on  every  one  of  which  hung  a  freshly  placed 
wreath  of  immortelles.  Here  and  there  a 
woman  dressed  in  black  was  kneeling  beside  a 
grave,  but  nearly  every  one  was  making  part 
of  a  gronp  clustered  around  a  man  who  was 
talking  earnestly.  George  looked  at  him  curi¬ 
ously  as  they  slowly  drew  near. 

*  Copyright,  1900.  By  Louiss  SamoiTB  Hocobtom. 


'  ‘  Mother,  ’  ’  he  whispered,  '  ‘  that  Tn*n  was 
on  that  berrichon,  the  captain  lady’s  boat. 
Don’t  yon  remember  him?’’ 

Therese  shook  her  head.  “It  is  always  that 
boat  with  yon.  Oanyou  think  of  nothing  else? 
I  don’t  remember  the  man  at  all.  ’’ 

George  was  right,  however.  It  was  Loic 
Oaroff,  who  after  R6ne  Olerino  had  left  him  at 
Avallon  to  return  to  Paris,  had  tarried  in  that 
most  interesting  and  picturesque  city,  with 
the  intent  of  distributing  tracts  and  if  possible 
selling  Bibles  there  and  in  the  many  hamlets 
round  about.  Near  a  railroad  though  they 
were,  these  hamlets  were  as  sequestered  from 
the  busy  world  as  if  in  the  heart  of  Asia; 
schools  were  few,  and  churches  fewer,  and 
with  their  religion  were  mingled  many  strange 
superstitions,  inherited  perhaps  from  the 
bunnish  ancestry  to  whom  the  Morvandais, 
BO  different  from  other  French  folk,  are  at¬ 
tributed.  All  that  Caroff  had  seen  of  them, 
during  the  fortnight  already  spent  there  with 
his  friend  Olerino,  only  increased  his  strong 
desire  to  carry  the  light  of  a  simple  Gospel 
into  these  beautiful  but  darkened  regions,  and 
afoot  or  upon  his  wheel  he  had  spent  the  inter¬ 
vening  days  in  the  picturesque  Oousin  valley 
or  upon  the  heights  above  it,  telling  the  simple 
old  story  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Ohrist. 

In  general  he  returned  at  night  to  Avallon, 
and  in  part  because  of  Touillier’s  evident  affec¬ 
tion  for  his  friend  Olerino,  in  part  because  the 
schoolmaster  interested  him,  he  had  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  fuscidentally  formed  on  the 
church  tower  at  Vezelay.  Touillier  indeed  had 
not  been  communicative  as  to  his  personal  in¬ 
terests,  but  on  the  subject  of  superstition  and 
its  resulting  evils  the  two  were  heartily  in 
accord.  Both  also  were  interested  in  the 
character  of  the  Morvan  people,  and  Oaroff  was 
not  at  all  surprised  when  the  schoolmaster 
proposed  to  join  him  in  a  somewhat  longer 
excursion  than  usual,  when  the  holiday 
of  All  Saints  falling  on  the  day  before  the 
weekly  holiday  gave  him  liberty  to  do  so. 

When  Therese  and  her  children  entered  the 
little  cemetery  at  Guegnon,  Oaroff  was  telling 
the  villagers  the  story  of  Lazarus — the  hero  of 
a  thousand  Morvandais  legends — and  how  the 
Lord  Jesus  raised  him  from  the  dead.  The 
story  finished,  the  application  made,  the  audi¬ 
ence  broke  up,  some  talking  in  twos  or  threes, 
some  pressing  around  Oaroff  and  eagerly  ac¬ 
cepting  his  little  tracts. 

Touillier  had  stood  somewhat  aloof  but  he 
joined  his  friend  as  Oaroff  moved  toward  the 
cemetery  gate,  and  when  George  came  up  to 
them  he  was  saying:  “Even  though  the  story 
you  told  is  not  precisely  true,  your  teachings 
are  far  better  for  these  folk  than  the  gross 
snperstitions  they  now  hold.  ’  ’ 

“But  it  is  true,’’  said  a  boyish  voice  at  his 
side.  ‘  ‘  Jesus  can  do  everything.  ’  ’ 

Touillier  turned  in  surprise  and  George, 
abashed,  drew  back.  He  had  not  realized  that 
his  thought  had  been  audibly  uttered. 

“What  do  you  know  about  it,  boy?’’  the 
schoolmaster  asked,  more  severely  perhaps  than 
he  was  aware. 

Abashed  though  he  was,  the  boy  stood  his 
ground. 

“The  captain-lady  told  me,’’  he  replied. 
“And  besides — I  ibnow  he  can.’’ 

At  the  word  “captain-lady’’  Oaroff  gazed 
attentively  at  George,  his  mother,  the  donkey 
and  little  Ernestine,  now  wide  awake,  her 
sightless  eyes  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
voices. 

“He’s  going  to  make  me  see,  by-and-bye, ’’ 
said  Ernestine. 

An  expression  of  deep  pity  softened  the 
hard  lines  of  the  schoolmaster’s  face,  and  Oaroff 
exclaimed : 

“Is  this  the  little  blind  girl  Mrs.  Pipotin 
told  me  of?  But  what  are  you  all  doing  here 


in  the  hills?  I  thought  you  were  tracker 
folk.’’ 

“So  we  are,’’  said  Therese  with  an  admoni¬ 
tory  glance  at  Gecrge  as  she  entered  upon  the 
story  she  had  devised  for  the  benefit  of  her 
village  friends.  “But  there  is  nothing  to  live 
on  down  there,  in  winter,  and  up  here  we  can 
find  something  to  do  during  the  cold  weather, 
and  there  will  be  the  fioatage  for  my  husband 
when  he — comes  out  of  hospital.  ’  ’ 

“He  is  ill,  then,  your  husband,’’  began 
Caroff,  but  his  words  were  interrupted  by  a 
swarm  of  villagers,  enveloping  Therdse  and 
bearing  her  away.  Some  one  had  recognized 
her,  another  had  doubted,  and  all  had  joined 
excitedly  in  the  debate  whether  indeed  this 
“mother  of  a  family’’  was  the  girl  that  had 
gone  away  so  long  ago  and  never  been  heard 
of  since.  Even  the  prayers  that  yet  remained 
to  be  offered  beside  the  graves  were  forgotten 
in  this  new  interest,  and  though  Oaroff ’s  tracts 
were  thriftily  thrust  into  pockets,  his  teach¬ 
ings  dropped  out  of  minds  now  thoroughly 
absorbed  in  the  question  of  establishing  their 
old  neighbor  and  her  children  in  the  long  de¬ 
serted  house  that  had  once  been  her  home. 

And  so  the  winter  drew  on— a  winter  of 
comparative  peace  for  Th6r^  and  for  a  time 
of  strange  delight  for  George.  That  they  were 
very  poor  mattered  little  in  a  commnnity 
where  every  one  was  to  the  last  degree  abste¬ 
mious  and  self-denying.  The  days  which,  ^ith 
his  mother  and  little  Ernestine,  he  spent  in  the 
forest  gathering  dead  wood  to  warm  their 
decaying  house,  were  days  of  wonder  and 
delight.  The  days  when,  leaving  his  mother 
at  home  with  her  distaff,  spinning  wool  for  a 
more  prosperous  neighbor  and  oaring  for 
Ernestine  the  while,  George  climbed  the 
forest-clad  heights  to  where  the  charcoal  burn¬ 
ers  were  completing  their  long  summer’s  work, 
were  days  of  revelation  to  him.  The  Thursday 
i^temoons  when  he  joined  the  schoolboys  in 
their  play,  fioating  in  the  chilly  waters  of  the 
baby  Cure  the  defective  sabots  their  fathers 
had  rather  grudgingly  given  them,  drinking 
from  them  now  and  again  the  sparkling  water 
that  never  has  such  fiavor  as  when  quaffed  from 
the  freshly  out  beech  wood ;  the  warm  mornings 
when  he  led  Ernestine  out  upon  the  common 
where  the  little  goose  girl,  hardly  older  than  her 
blind  play-fellow,  proudly  guarded  her  cackling 
charge,  not  yet  housed  from  the  winter  cold 
— these  November  days  were  days  of  ecstasy  to 
the  boy.  And  when,  before  the  winter  rains 
came  on,  old  neighbor  Marcel  offered  to  teach 
him  the  art  and  mystery  of  sabot  making,  in 
return  for  such  services  as  he  should  render 
when  once  he  became  a  little  proficient,  the 
boy’s  joy  and  gratitude  knew  no  bounds. 

He  saw  Jesus  in  it  all.  The  lesson  he  had 
learned  that  last  evening  on  the  Bon  Berger 
had  never  failed  to  be  his  support  in  every 
time  of  trouble.  Jesus  had  come  to  his  aid 
by  sending  the  captain-lady ;  he  would  always 
stand  by  and  help  him.  True,  he  had  not  yet 
made  Ernestine  see ;  but  he  would,  when  the 
right  time  came.  And  meanwhile,  he  himself 
would  be  careful  to  please  him.  There  was 
little  temptation  to  steal,  for  no  one  needed  to 
go  hungry  in  Guegnon ;  but  as  the  cold  grew 
intense  and  dead  wood  in  the  forest  scarce, 
he  stoutly  resisted  his  mother’s  suggestion  that 
a  deft  clip  of  the  hatchet  here  and  there  in  the 
green  wo^  would  result  in  dead  wood  a  week 
later,  and  bravely  stood  out  against  the  fasci¬ 
nating  temptation  to  join  the  boys  in  poaching 
expeditions  on  moonlight  nights. 

But  as  the  dark  days  of  an  unusually  cold 
and  stormy  winter  dragged  slowly  by  the  boy’s 
heart  began  to  fail  him.  His  mother,  always 
fretful,  and  now  deeming  herself  to  have 
ample  reason  to  repine,  undermined  the  boy’s 
patience  to  a  degree  that  neither  oonld  appre¬ 
ciate.  Little  Ernestine’s  glad  certainty  that 
Jesus  was  going  to  make  her  see,  pretty  soon, 
gradually  faded  away,  and  her  tears  were  all 
the  more  frequent  and  bitter,  because  of  dis¬ 
appointed  hope.  The  supply  of  wool  for 
There’s  distaff  grew  scant,  and  George  was 
as  yet  too  inexpert  in  the  enchanting  work  of 
sabot  making  to  earn  more  than  the  smallest 
wages.  And  so  by  degrees  the  darkness  of  the 
skies  were  refiected  in  the  deeper  darkness  of 
his  soul.  It  was  all  a  mistake;  Jesus  did  not 
care  for  them,  or  if  he  did,  what  was  the  use 
of  a  helpless  Jesus  who  oonld  not  make  Ernest¬ 
ine  see? 


(To  b*  eontinuod.) 
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A  NOTE  FROM  »R.  THOMPSON. 

The  Board  of  Home  Miuiona  ia  able  to  report 
that  while  there  has  been  a  large  falling  off 
from  legaoiea  during  the  year,  there  has  been 
a  oorreaponding  gain  in  ohnroh  ofiFezinga.  The 
year  is,  therefore,  cloaed  without  debt.  The 
Board  ia  grateful  to  the  ohnrchea  and  individn- 
ala  whose  noble  gifts  have  secured  this  result. 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Onr  long-tried  and  faithful  native 
Alaska.  helper  and  interpreter  at  Sitka, 
Mrs.  Tillie  Paul,  writes:  "With 
great  deal  of  pleasure  and  joy  I  report  that 
ever  since  New  Team,  there  has  been  reviving 
among  onr  people,  both  among  the  school 
children  and  native  people.  At  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  meeting  over  thirty  denounced  the 
world  and  made  a  bold  stand  for  Christ.  It 
ia  very  touching  to  hear  them  pray.  All  these 
years  I  have  been  here,  I  have  never  witnessed 
so  many  converts  as  there  are  now.  Last  night 
I  was  trying  to  tell  them  the  same  old  sweet 
story  of  Christ,  of  his  appearing  to  two  of  his 
disoiplea  I  oonld  see  the  tears  in  their  eyes. 
When  I  was  through,  one  of  them  got  up  to 
give  her  testimony  and  said:  'All  these  many 
years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Rnssian 
ohnrch,  I  have  never  heard  the  great  love  of 
my  Savionr,  until  now.  Oh,  the  years  I  have 
wasted  in  sin.  ’  With  a  very  touching  prayer 
she  sat  down. 

"Gnetis  Skodays  and  Eaton  Hunter’s  family 
have  all  these  years  stood  firmly  against  all 
the  sinful  old  customs.  The  young  Christians 
are  very  active  in  bringing  others  to  Christ. 

“We  are  very  mnch  encouraged.  God’s 
Spirit  is  working  with  great  power  among  the 
Alaskans  and  also  among  the  white  people. 
We  bear  excellent  reports  of  the  work  at 
Wrangal,  Chilcat,  Skagway  and  Jnneau. ’’ 

"It  was  a  gladdening  sight,"  says  Miss 
Davis,  "and  would  have  rejoiced  the  hearts  of 
the  friends  at  home  who  are  giving,  working 
and  praying  for  ns,  if  they  oonld  have  been 
present  when  forty  of  onr  pnpils  and  a  number 
from  the  village  stood  np  and  confessed  their 
love  for  and  faith  in  Christ  and  their  purpose 
to  follow  and  obey  him.  There  are  others  who 
are  waiting  awhile,  nntil  they  shall  better 
understand  the  act.  Some  of  the  boys  gave 
very  sweet  and  touching  testimony  of  how 
they  were  brought  to  Jesus.  One  said:  'It 
was  the  story  and  the  pictures  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  that  first  touched  me ;  then  I  knew  that  I 
was  far  away  from  Christ,  and  I  wanted  to 
be  Christ’s  child.  Now  I  am  happy  every 
time.  ’  Stereoptioon  views  illustrating  the 
story  had  been  shown  in  the  ohnnrch  and  the 
story  touchingly  told  by  Miss  Willard,  and 
Gtod  spoke  through  those  pictures  to  that  boy’s 
heart. 


HOOD’S 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  a  carefully  prepared  extract  of  the  best 
known  vegetable  remedies  for  the  blood, 
stomach,  kidneys,  liver  and  nerves,  all  so 
skillfully  compounded  that  it  retains  every 
virtue  of  every  ingredient;  so  perfect  in 
intrinsic  merit  that  it  cures  when  all  other 
medicines  fail :  to  satisfactory  that  once  used 
It  becomes  the  favorite  family  remedy.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

SprInjK  Medicine— “I  have  taken  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  as  a  spring  medicine  and  blood 
purifier  and  find  it  ezceilent  to  build  up  the 
system  for  the  summer  months.”  HaBBXRT 
Gasaim,  Lewiston.  N.  T. 

Kezema— "My  boys  broke  out  with  ecsema. 
I  bought  a  bottle  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  They 
took  it  and  it  cured  them.”  Mas.  Johh  Ooitih, 
SehuylervUle,  N.  T. 

Oet  HOOD'S 
and  Only  HOOD'S 
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BaKin^t  Powder. 


•^Ab^olutely  Purc-^ 

For  the  third  of  a  century  the 
standard  for  strength  and  purity.  It 
makes  the  hot  bread,  hot  biscuit, 
cake  and  other  pastry  light,  sweet 
and  excellent  in  every  quality. 

No  other  baking  powder  is 
“just  as  good  as  Royal,”  either  in 
strength,  purity  or  wholesomeness. 


Many  low  priced,  imitation  baking  powders  are 
upon  the  market.  These  are  made  with  alum, 
and  care  should  betaken  to  avoid  them,  as  alum 
is  a  poison,  never  to  be  taken  in  the  food. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


"In  a  Sunday  afternoon  gathering  of  the 
little  Christian  boys,  a  Bible  story  with  the 
names  and  some  of  the  important  words  omitted 
which  they  supply,  interests  them  and  holds 
their  attention.  We  can  see  that  they  do  try 
to  please  Jesus  every  day." 

Miss  Willard,  the  native  Alaskan  whose  edu¬ 
cation  was  completed  in  the  East,  also  reviews 
the  work  of  revival:  "The  special  season  of 
prayer  which  continued  for  two  weeks  was 
blessedly  helpful.  Mr.  Kelly  procured  a  small 
stereopticon  which  I  used  to  great  advantage 
at  some  of  the  meetings.  I  know  of  three  oases 
where  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  was  the 
means  of  leading  them  to  the  Savionr.  I  know 
yon  rejoice  with  ns  over  these  sonls  whom 
Christ  has  claimed  for  his  own.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Montgomery,  a  yonng  man  who  con¬ 
templates  going  to  Hydah,  spoke  at  the  Tues¬ 
day  meeting  of  his  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  in 
view  of  this  departure.  Mrs.  De  Yore  gave 
some  of  her  early  and  later  experiences,  say¬ 
ing:  “When  I  tnmed  the  key  in  the  door  of 
my  honse  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  leaving 
my  mother  and  my  only  living  child  who  had 
been  placed  in  school,  I  shed  tears.  Beaching 
my  strange,  desolate  room  at  Sitka,  before  my 
goods  bad  been  brought  np  from  the  steamer, 
I  sat  down  and  cried.  Bnt  work  crowded  npon 
me  before  I  took  off  my  bonnet.  After  that 
the  routine  began  at  6  o’clock  in  the  morning 
and  lasted  nntil  11  at  night,  sometimes  all 
night  and  I  never  after  had  time  for  homesick¬ 
ness  or  for  tears.  I  found  Alaska  the  most 
beantifnl  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
count  it  my  greatest  joy  that  I  was  permitted 
to  aid  in  his  ednoation  the  first  Alaskan  who 
voted  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  (in  Ohio) 
also  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  on  that  field 


who  is  preaching  the  Goispel  of  Jenns  Christ 
to  his  own  people.  Home  missionary  work  is 
applied  patriotism,  and  I  move  that  the  title 
of  the  Woman’s  Board  be  changed  to  tbat'of 
applied  patriotitm. "  H.  E.  B. 

THE  ORDER  OF  ST.  CHRISTOPHER. 

A  great  stretch  of  granite  wall,  solidly  built, 
eight  feet  thick,  with  a  wide  open,  hospitable 
gateway,  incloses  the  grounds  and  garden  and 
Chapter  Honse  of  the  Order  of  St.  Christo¬ 
pher.  There  are  two  cottages,  a  pretty  gate 
lodge,  a  solidly  built  brick  stable,  that  will 
by-and-bye  be  a  chapel  and  the  great  brick 
mansion,  now  made  the  Chapter  House  of  this 
newly  organized  work  for  God  and  humanity. 
There  are  forty  rooms  in  the  old  mansion,  some 
fitted  into  schoolrooms,  some  into  dormi¬ 
tories,  and  one  of  them,  formally  the  old  draw¬ 
ingroom,  forty  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  feet 
width  for  a  chapel. 

In  this  chapel  of  the  Order  of  St.  Christo¬ 
pher,  on  Monday,  March  26,  two  members  were 
received  into  the  novitiate  of  the  Order,  and 
one  into  the  probational  term.  There  was  a 
welcome  by  the  Brother  Director  with  admoni¬ 
tions  as  to  the  need  of  large  faith,  steady 
prayer,  sweetness  and  calmness  of  life,  close 
fellowship  with  God  and  a  reminder  of  the 
large  opportunities  for  lovely  service  in  saving 
wayward  boys.  Prayer  and  praise  followed 
the  address.  Thus  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Eggleston 
and  Mr.  George  Hnll  Cleveland  were  welcomed 
into  the  lovely  fellowship  of  service.  They 
will  be  known  in  their  service  and  work  as 
Sister  Mary  and  Brother  George.  Already 
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Enameiine 


is  the  Modern  Stove 
Polish,  which  means 
UP-TO-DATE;  that 
i3,  labor-saving,  brilliant  in  effect,  no  dust 
and  no  odor.  It  makes  a  rusty  old  stove  look 
as  good  as  new  in  a  minute.  Put  up  in 
paste,  cake  or  liquid  form. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


Sister  Mary  has  proved  her  faithfalness  in  in- 
stitntional  work  by  long  years  of  serving  saori- 
fioe  and  experience.  Since  last  November  she 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Lamb-fold  family  at 
St.  Ohristopher’s  School,  and  has  been  a  lead¬ 
ing  spirit  in  all  the  work  there.  Now  this 
work  in  its  larger  organization  is  fairly  begun. 
Its  cry  for  help  is  the  cry  of  a  great  need.  It 
has  on  the  one  hand  boys  going  astray  who 
might  be  saved;  boys  going  on  in  ignorance 
who  might  be  taught,  boys  whose  promise 
dwindles  away  in  undeveloped  lives.  The 
Order  asks  in  the  name  of  Ood  to  be  the 
almoner  of  Christian  people  towards  these 
children,  that  it  may  teach  them  the  way  of 
righteousness  and  the  methods  of  honest  toil. 
There  is  a  shelter  and  some  small  equipment 
for  another  family,  but  more  workers  are 
needed,  consecrated  young  men  and  women: 
those  whose  consecration  teaches  them  to  work 
as  well  as  to  pray.  This  is  no  life  of  mysti¬ 
cism  but  one  of  intense,  calm,  cheerful,  earnest 
endeavor.  The  motto  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Christopher  expresses  it  all:  “The  love  of  God 
oonstraineth  ns.  ’  ’ 

Those  who  have  come  into  the  work  hereto¬ 
fore  have  been  in  it  because  they  had  a  distinct 
call  of  God  and  dared  not  be  disobedient  to  it. 
It  is  an  opportunity  for  Christian  service  quite 
as  real,  quite  as  much  in  harmony  with  the 
teachings  of  Christ  as  the  Foreign  or  Home 
Mission  field,  or  as  the  ministry.  It  trains 
men  and  women  for  institutional  service,  that 
they  may  clearly  carry  the  message  of  the 
Lord’s  compassion  to  such  as  be  sick  or  needy, 
and  have  become  wards  of  the  state  or  public. 
It  is  like  the  Order  of  St.  John  in  Germany, 
with  its  1,400  workers.  Its  opportunities  are 
even  greater  here  than  of  that  organization. 

The  Brother  Director,  Mr.  W.  M.  F.  Round 
will  be  glad  to  send  other  particulars  to  all 
who  may  like  to  inquire  further  as  to  the  work 
and  to  its  opportunities  for  service.  Workers 
are  needed,  they  are  needed  now  I  “This  is 
the  King’s  business  and  reqniretb  haste.” 

THE  McALL  MISSION. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Aux¬ 
iliary  of  the  Mission,  held  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  March  at  the  West  End  Collegi¬ 
ate  Church,  was  largely  attended  and  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  feeling  of  marked  sympathy  and 
interest.  The  pastor.  Dr.  Cobb,  in  his  address 
of  welcome,  referred  with  earnestness  to  the 
strong  ties  that  unite  France  and  America,  and 
the  noble  purpose  of  the  Association  to  aid  in 
giving  to  that  wonderful  country  the  vitalizing 
principles  of  Christ’s  Gospel.  The  Correspond¬ 
ing  Secretary’s  report  was  full  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  showing  a  widespread  interest  in  religions 
things  in  France.  The  Mission  will  be  actively 
in  touch  with  the  great  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  Exposition.  A  weli-merited  tribute 
was  paid  to  Miss  Alice  M.  Davison,  for  twelve 
years  Treasurer  of  the  Auxiliary. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  showed  an  increase  over 
last  year’s  collections  of  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars.  Mrs.  Parkhnrst  added  to  this  report 
a  few  interesting  details  as  to  the  “faith  and 


Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cared 
with  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot  reach 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood  or  constitu¬ 
tional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  it  you  mast  take  in¬ 
ternal  remedies.  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally 
and' acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces. 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was 
prescribed  by  one  of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country 
for  years,  and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed 
of  the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best  blood 
purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  surfaces.  The 
perfect  combination  of  the  two  Ingredients  is  what  pro¬ 
duces  such  wonderful  results  in  caring  Catarrh.  Send 
for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHBNEY  A  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


works,”  by  which  the  last  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  were  raised.  “The  first  of  March  had 
arrived,  only  two  weeks  more  remained  in 
which  to  make  the  gatherings.  With  diligence 
and  prayer  letters  were  written,  visits  were 
made  and  the  results  came.  A  lesson  that  the 
laborer  must  sow  the  seed  in  the  best  ground 
one  can  find,  and  God  will  give  the  harvest.  ’  ’ 
The  address  of  the  afternoon  was  made  by 
Dr.  Donald  Sage  Maokay,  who  impressively 
spoke  of  the  noble  record  France  had  made  in 
the  great  movements  of  the  world,  religions, 
scientific,  artistic;  but  of  her  lack  of  spiritual 
grasp  and  advance.  He  pictured  the  conditions 
into  which  Dr.  Me  All  came  at  Paris,  when  the 
appeal  was  made  to  him  that  brought  the 
Mission  later  to  France.  He  noted  its  progress 
through  the  twenty-seven  years,  non-sectarian, 
non  aggressive,  antagonizing  no  party,  attack¬ 
ing,  none  doing  God’s  work  strongly,  faithfully 
and  fearlessly.  He  predicted  a  future  of  great 
and  telling  results.  Mrs.  Mitchell  Tyng,  who  | 
spent  much  time  in  France  a  year  ago  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  American  McAll  Association, 
whose  studies  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
work  not  only  in  Paris,  but  through  the  prov¬ 
inces,  has  made  her  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of 
the  Mission,  followed  Dr.  Maokay.  She  spoke 
of  the  responsiveness  of  the  peasantry  to  the 
services  of  the  Mission,  and  told  some  inter¬ 
esting  incidents  of  the  work  of  the  Bon  Me»sager 
at  Epernay  in  the  heart  of  the  Ohampagne 
country.  The  services  on  the  boat  had  been 
largely  attended  by  the  workers  in  the  great 
"caves”  where  the  wine  is  stored;  and  after  it 
had  left  a  hall  was  secured  by  M.  Oharlier, 
the  Protestant  pastor  at  Epernay,  and  the 
people  continued  to  come  to  the  services.  One 
man,  the  greater  part  of  whose  life  was  spent 
in  the  wine  cellars  underground,  his  work 
being  to  shake  hundreds  of  bottles  of  the  wine 
each  day,  brought  a  hymn  he  had  composed 
to  Madame  Oharlier,  telling  her  “he  was  so 
glad  to  have  some  new  and  happy  thoughts  to 
fill  his  mind  through  the  long  hours.”  Mrs. 
Tyng  spoke  of  the  great  ribbon  and  velvet 
factories  of  Saint  Etienne,  where  there  are 
24,000  looms  dally  at  work.  At  Terrenoire  in 
the  suburbs  are  rifie  factories  and  coal  works. 
The  employes  of  these  works  crowd  the  Mis¬ 
sion  hall  and  are  unfailing  in  their  devotion 
to  Dr.  Hastings  Burroughs,  the  pastor.  The 
temperance  work  is  very  strong  at  Saint 
Etienne,  where  it  is  much  needed.  The  Mo- 
All  Salle  is  the  centre  of  a  strong  growing 
spiritual  life.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
Dr.  Oobb  earnestly  thanked  Mrs.  Parkhnrst 
and  the  Auxiliary  for  coming  to  the  West  End 
Church  and  bringing  a  message  so  full  of 
charm  and  interest.  E.  M.  T. 


Speaking  of  Mr.  Dooley,  the  Bookman  tells 
this  story :  In  an  interview  with  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  Mr.  Dunne 
told  a  story  about  the  evening  paper  in  which 
Mr.  Dooley  first  meide  his  appearance — an  ill- 
fated  sheet  which  the  gods  loved.  One  day, 
just  before  the  end,  a  funeral  passed  the  office 
with  a  band  playing  the  “Dead  March”  from 
Saul.  The  editor. and  Mr.  Dunne  watched  it 
with  emotion  and  fear.  “Can  it  be,”  they 
whispered,  “our  subscriber?” 
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statute  books  laws  that  are  daily  disobeyed  and 
laughed  at ;  and  what  shall  be  said  of  the  in¬ 
jury  to  our  children  and  youth  of  preserving 
intact  a  Creed  that  is  accepted  one  day  and 
denied  the  next?  Daring  past  years  I  labored 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  with  voice  and 
pen,  to  secure  a  revision  of  the  Confession  that 
we  might  be  clear  before  the  world.  But  it 
now  seems  that  many  instructors  in  our  sem¬ 
inaries  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  reprobation, 
teach  it,  love  it,  count  it  an  integral  part  of 
our  system,  and  urge  that  if  I  cannot  accept  it 
I  must  withdraw  from  the  Church. 

In  fulfilling  their  request  I  now  discern  that 
I  have  for  years  been  in  a  false  position,  and 
desire  to  set  myself  right.  My  forefathers 
were  Puritans  of  the  old  rook  and  spranite 
stamp.  My  father  was  a  disciple  of  Lyman 
Beecher,  and  later  of  Albert  Barnes,  and  from 
childhood  I  have  been  drilled  in  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  new  school  theology.  I  entered 
college  when  the  teachings  of  science  were 
coming  in  like  a  fiood.  Daring  my  junior  year 
in  college  I  passed  under  the  remind  influence 
of  evolution.  While  in  the  seminary  I  was  in 
a  state  of  constant  rebellion  against  the  type 
of  Calvinism  there  taught.  Side  by  side  with 
the  lectures  on  theology  I  read  the  works  of 
the  German  theologians  and  the  Scottish 
philosophers,  and  passed  under  the  influence 
of  such  preachers  as  Robertson,  Bushnell,  and 
especially  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  During  my 
last  year  in  the  seminary,  and  my  first  year  in 
the  ministry,  I  became  convinced  that  the 
grounds  of  the  old  theological  system  had  been 
destroyed,  and  that  a  new  basis  must  be  found, 
and  after  several  years  of  mental  doubt  and 
distress  I  found  a  new  basis  in  science,  inter¬ 
preted  from  the  view  point  of  theistio  evolu¬ 
tion.  The  views  I  now  hold  and  teach  I  held 
and  taught  daring  my  pastorates  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Evanston,  and  the 
Central  Church  of  Chicago.  What  little  light 
I  have  had  has  not  been  under  a  bushel.  I 
have  not  held  one  thing  secretly  and  taught 
another  openly.  But  holding  back  nothing,  I 
have  tried  to  give  the  light  as  the  inner  light 
has  been  given  to  me.  But  I  now  see  that  I 
have  grieved  and  disturbed  my  brethren.  The 
happiness  and  right  of  no  one  man  should 
weigh  for  a  moment  against  the  welfare  of  alL 
As  I  am  no  longer  a  Calvinist  in  the  old  sezue 
of  the  term,  and  could  not  to-day  accept  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  I  have  decided  to  demit 
my  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
to  unite  with  some  other  body  on  the  state¬ 
ment  of  my  present  belief. 

But  in  going  out  from  you,  lest  some  mis¬ 
understand  my  position,  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my 
faith  in  what  is  called  the  great  fundamental 
principles  of  Christianity.  As  never  before  I 
believe  in  God  the  Father,  maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  his  all  loving  providence ;  in 
his  all  helpful,  all-comforting,  all-guiding  and 
regenerating  Spirit;  in  Jesus  Christ,  the 
world’s  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  and  our  Way 
and  Truth  and  Light:  in  man  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  despite  his  sinfulness  and 
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If  you  travel  via  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  yon 
will  secure  the  best  service  at  the  lowest  rates. 
Three  fast  express  trains  made  up  of  elegant 
day  coaches  and  buffet  sleeping  oars,  are  run 
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ignorance  destined  to  come  into  the  likeness 
to  Christ.  I  belieTe  that  what  Christ  was,  and 
did,  and  saffered,  for  a  few  men  through  three 
and  thirty  years,  Ok>d  is,  and  does,  and  snffers 
for  all  men,  all  worlds,  through  all  ages.  If 
the  new  scholarship  has  destroyed  my  old  view 
of  the  Bible,  as  never  before  I  believe  the 
Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  a  light  to  man’s 
feet  and  a  lamp  to  his  path.  After  years  of 
struggle  and  donbt  and  study  I  have  bought 
those  faiths  and  at  a  great  price,  and  nothing 
can  wrest  them  from  me.  The  principles  of 
evangelical  Christianity  seem  as  firmly  fixed 
as  monntain  and  stars.  So  far  also  from  loving 
the  Christian  Chnroh  and  the  Christian  min¬ 
istry  less,  these  views  have  strengthened  my 
love  until  it  has  become  an  all-consuming 
passion.  There  are  hours  when  I  look  out 
upon  the  multitudes  going  stumbling,  blun¬ 
dering,  weeping,  falling,  sinning,  dying,  when 
it  seems  to  me  I  would  die  a  thousand  deaths 
to  be  permitted  to  give  a  cup  of  cold  water 
only  to  Christ’s  little  ones,  or  light  one  beacon 
fire  to  guide  the  pilgrim  host  out  of  the  desert. 
And  when  1  think  of  the  poor  in  our  tenement 
houses,  of  the  prodigal  sons  and  daughters  in 
the  streets  of  our  great  cities,  upon  men  whose 
business  it  is  to  degrade  their  fellows,  I  feel 
that  what  I  once  hoped  might  be  done  for  my 
fellows  through  schemes  of  social  reform  and 
philanthr^y,  can  only  be  done  by  the  infiuenoe 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  Spirit  manifested  in 
his  disciples  who  bear  the  burdens  and  sorrows 
of  the  people.  There  is  no  dynamic  in  reform 
save  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  last 
analysis  all  eoonomio,  social  and  political 
problems  are  religious  problems.  Onoe  Jesus 
Christ  is  accepted  in  the  market-place,  the 
forum,  the  home  and  street,  what  sin  is  not 
cured?  What  sorrow  not  healed?  What  diffi¬ 
culty  not  dissolved?  Grateful  to  the  old 
philosophers  and  poets  and^essayists ;  owing  an 
immeasurable  debt  to  the  sages  who  have  driven 
baok  the  mental  hwizons  and  made  me  a 
oitiaen  of  the  universe,  in  this  hour  I  am 
ohiefiy  conscious  of  my  indebtedness  to  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  teachings,  whose  character, 
whose  life  and  death  have  done  more  for  my 
intellect,  aspirations  and  conscience  than  all 
books  and  instructors  multiplied  ten  thousand 
fold.  Never  has  Christ’s  ministry  seemed  so 
saored,  inspiring  and  all  important.  Of  late 
I  have  felt  that  the  Church  was  approaching 
a  gTMtorisis,  and  that  while  we  have  been  dis- 
onssing  the  nature  of  inspiration  with  our  petty 
oritioal  probles,  the  great  world,  weary  and 
broken-hearted  and  choked  with  fog  and  mist, 
have  been  asking  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
personal  God;  and  while  we  have  been  trying 
each  other  for  heresy,  the  multitudes  have  been 
turning  away  from  the  threshold  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  If  I  have  seemed  critical  of  the 
Creed,  it  was  because  I  have  feared  that  an 
over  emphasis  of  creeds  was  making  the  queen 
of  science— theology— to  be’assooiated  with  scorn 
and  contempt  on  the  part  of  business  men. 
Misunderstanding  my  real  spirit,  perhaps 
through  my  imperfect  statements,  some  have 
said  that  I  am  drifting  away  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  becoming  interested  in  philosophy 
and  literature.  Nevertheless,  the  exact  oppo¬ 
site  is  the  truth.  If,  for  a  moment,  “I  may 
wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve,”  I  will  say 
that  two  months  ago  I  went  to  Chicago  and 
asked  Dr.  Gnnsanlns  to  join  me  in  a  movement 
next  autumn,  that  with  one  or  two  other  pas¬ 
tors  we  might  spend  a  month  in  going  from 
town  to  town  and  fromoity  to  city  to  speakmom- 
ing,  and  night,  upon  the  need  of  the  revival 
of  the  sense  of  justice,  conscience  and  law  in 
American  life,  upon  the  peril  of  our  material¬ 
ism,  the  danger  of  the  atrophy  of  consoience, 
and  the  destruction  of  our  higher  ideals ;  upon 
the  perils  that  threaten  the  Sabbath,  dedicated 
to  brooding,  the  vision-hour  and  the  higher 
spiritual  life ;  upon  the  decline  of  moral  in¬ 
struction  in  our  homes,  and  the  dangers  of  the 
American  family;  upon  the  importance  of  the 
revival  of  the  noblest  ideals  of  our  Puritan 
fathers,  upon  the  imi>ortanoe  of  personal  for¬ 
saking  of  sin,  and  an  aooeptanoe  of  Christ*and 
Christianity  as  the  essentials  of  happiness  and 
peaoe. 

Of  late  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  unless  our 
Chnrohes  put  away  all  minor  issues  and  present 
a  solid  front,  our  Christian  civilisation  is  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  forces  of  mammon  and 
greed,  through  the  luxury  of  the  selfish  rioh,and 
&e  indifferenoe  of  the  disoontented  poor.  All 
this  has  burned  as  a  lire  in^y  bones,  and  I  have 
felt  that  if  I  did  not  speak  that  the  very  stones 
in  the  street  would  ory  out  against  me.  Hith¬ 
erto  I  have  spoken  soft  words.  I  have  cried 
peaoe  where  there  was  no  peaoe.  I  have  hoped 
that  time  wonld  revisejlonr  creeds,  and  that 
anything  was  better  than  trouble  and  upheavaL 
But  I  now  peroeive  that  my  position  has  been 


misunderstood,  and  nothing  is  left  but  for  me  to 
withdraw.  Hitherto  disagreements  in  the 
Presbytery  have  been  accompanied  by  trials 
for  heresy  and  the  disturlMmce  of  the  Chnroh. 
1  hope  that  my  withdrawal  will  strengthen 
friendships,  rather  than  impair  them;  will 
make  for  peace,  rather  than  disturb  tranquility. 
Whatever  service  I  can  render  in  future  years 
to  my  old  college,  seminary  and  Presbytery, 
1  shall  joyfully  render.  For  I  withdraw  not 
that  I  may  be  free  to  attack  some  non-essential 
in  the  Creed  that  may  be  dear  to  some  of  yon, 
but  only  that  without  any  embarrassment  or 
friction  I  may  be  free  to  affirm  those  great 
positive  principles  of  the  Christian  faith  that 
we  all  agree  upon  and  love,  as  we  love  life 
itself.  I  know  full  well  that  the  public  will 
misunderstand  my  frank  words,  and  that 
cynics  will  say  that  I  have  worn  my  heart 
upon  my  sleeve.  For  that  reason  I  address 
this  letter  to  my  brethren  and  to  yon  alone. 
To  all  my  friends  in  the  Presbytery  I  send 
greeting  and  assurances  of  esteem  and  respect 
and  affection,  and  to  the  end  that  my  views 
may  cease  to  be  anoccasion  of  disturbance  in 
the  Presbytery  I  now  demit  the  ministry  o* 
the  ‘Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Book  of  Dis¬ 
cipline,  chapter  vii.  section  53,  I  renounce  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  church  and  ask  that  my 
name  be  erased  from  the  roll  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Chicago. 

(Signed)  Newell  Dwight  Hillis. 
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ISmo,  doth,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

“As  we  close  this  book  of  his  old  age,  we 
are  tempted  to  declare  that,  take  it  all  in  all, 
it  is  the  greatest  work  of  its  great  author.’’ — 
New  York  Times. 
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The  College  Department 

Rev.  O.  W.  E.  Chapin. 

OTERCROWDINGOR  FINDING  OPPOBTUNITTl 

President  Harper  of  Chicago  University  has 
recently  very  frankly  stated  to  the  students  of 
the  nniversity  that  the  “learned  professions” 
law,  physio,  divinity  and  pedagogy,  are 
crowded  even  to  the  point  of  starvation.  This 
statement  is  nndoubtedly  true  from  that  point 
of  view  which  takes  in  only  our  own  country 
and  the  immediate  period  of  the  next  one  to 
five  years. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view ;  new  and 
unusual  opportunities  are  rapidly  opening  in 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines ;  urgent 
calls  are  already  coming  for  the  American 
teacher  in  every  department,  the  kindergarten, 
the  connecting  and  the  secondary  schools, 
while  the  college  and  the  technical  school  posi¬ 
tions  will  be  open  very  soon. 

Special  investigation  is  setting  forth  the 
opportunities  of  the  trained  young  man  and 
young  woman  in  the  other  professional  walks, 
and  equal  fields  for  usefulness  and  success  will 
soon  be  open  to  the  law,  medicine  and  to  the 
ministry  of  the  church. 

These  opportunities  will  be  taken  by  those 
who  have  already  entered  the  professions  and 
by  the  students  now  in  training,  when  they 
have  completed  the  course.  There  will  be  an 
adjustment  of  supply  and  demand  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  This  is  the  utilitarian 
point  of  view,  it  has  mainly  to  do  with  how  to 
makf  a  living.  But  there  is  A  HigIher  Point 
OF  View. 

Its  outlook  is  not  so  much  upon  the  equip¬ 
ment  which  shall  enable  one  to  make  a  living 
as  to  that  development  which  shall  enable  one 
to  live.  There  is  a  class  of  students  which 
now  is  growing  by  tens  of  thousands,  who 
have  already  chosen  their  part  in  life  as  that 
of  the  producer;  they  have  elected  to  enter 
the  fields  of  architecture,  agriculture,  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  industrial  and  mechanical  pur¬ 
suits;  yet  they  do  not  intend  to  become  mere 
machines,  nor  to  descend  to  drudgery,  so  they 
are  seeking  a  college  education  because  of  its 
discipline ;  they  will  gain  broader  and  higher 
views  of  life  and  will  elevate  and  ennoble 
whatever  labor  or  business  they  undertake. 
These  will  enrich  the  life  of  the  nation  and 
all  lands  to  which  they  may  go. 

James  Martineau  said:  “A  soul  occupied 
with  great  ideas  best  performs  small  duties.  ” 
The  result  sought  by  the  college  and  the  uni¬ 
versity  is  that  development  of  mind  and  char¬ 
acter  which  shall  be  able  to  receive  “great 
ideas”  and  be  strong  enough  to  be  true  to 
them.  It  is  then  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  our  institutions  of  higher  education  are 
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thronged  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  for  from  these  two  higher  points  of 
view  we  may  look  out,  not  upon  the  misery 
of  over  -  crowded  professions,  but  upon  the 
majesty  of  opportunity  realized  and  nobly 
seized  by  the  young  men  and  young  women 
from  our  colleges  and  universities. 

COLLEGES. 


Wabash  College, 
Crawfordsvllle,  Ind. 


This  college  was  founded 
by  home  missionaries  in 
1833.  Of  its  784  alumni, 
abont  335  have  entered  the  minis  try,  probably 
300  of  them  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  While 
never  under  obnroh  control,  the  college  has  al¬ 
ways  been  of  distinctly  Presbyterian  type  and 
tone,  both  in  its  Board  of  Trustees  and  in  its 
faonlty.  The  controlling  purpose  of  both  has 
always  been  to  maintain  a  strong  and  positive 
religions  tone  in  all  the  work  and  life  of  the 
college,  to  make  it  a  safe  and  wholesome  place 
morally  and  religionsly  for  yonng  men. 

The  inangnration  of  its  new  President,  the 
Rev.  William  P.  Kane  D.D.  was  an  event  of 
great  interest  in  the  college  life;  and  dating 
from  which  it  is  firmly  believed  there  wiU 
open  an  era  of  greater  prosperity  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  for  the  college.  President  Kane’s  address 
was  most  timely  and  suggestive,  and  the  out¬ 
line  given  presents  some  of  the  points  of  the 
address,  which  bad  as  its  theme :  The  Historic, 
Old-Fashioned  College ;  its  Place  and  Fnnotion 
in  the  Educational  World.  Dr.  Kane  said: 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  historic  col¬ 
lege  is  that  its  work  is  to  educate  the  whole 
man,  not  to  make  specialists,  bnt  to  make 
men,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  complete  man¬ 
hood,  to  fnrnish  that  which  will  bring  to  the 
■Indent  a  well-ronnded  development  and  dis 
oipline  of  mind,  body  and  spirit,  so  that  he 
shall  be  able  to  step  forth  from  the  college 
not  only  oonscions  of  his  powers,  but  in  com 
mand  of  them;  able  to  sammon  and  direct 
them  in  whatever  channel  he  may  ohooae  for 
a  life-work.  With  that  ability  it  will  be  no 
great  task  for  him  to  become  a  specialist  in 
any  line  he  may  elect.  Withont  that  ability 
he  can  never  become  a  specialist  of  real  power, 
beoanse  he  lacks  the  fonndation  on  which  to 
bnild. 


Whatever  is  to  rise  high,  mnst  have  founda¬ 
tions  broad  and  strong.  Such  fonndation- laying 
is  toilsome  and  seems  to  be  barren  of  any  pres¬ 
ent  adequate  result.  It  is  ont-of- sight  work. 
No  walls  are  rising,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  the 
impatient  yonthfnl  mind  to  grasp  the  full 


meaning  of  the  connection  between  the  fonn- 
dation  and  the  superstruotare.  Nevertheless 
that  connection  exists  and  it  is  vital.  It  is 
with  this  fonndation  work  that  the  historio 
old-fashioned  college  has  largely  to  do.  It  is 
concerned  not  so  mnob  abont  the  finishing  as 
about  the  beginning ;  not  so  much  abont  the 
particnlar  channel  in  which  the  awakened 
and  trained  powers  shall  be  directed,  as  abont 
their  nnfolding  and  discipline.  In  other  words 
the  college  has  to  do  with  the  making  of  a 
man,  who  may  or  may  not  afterward  become 
a  specialist.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  train  men 
for  speoifio  fnnotions,  bnt  for  the  supreme 
fnnotion  of 'living.  Here,  then,  is  the  legiti¬ 
mate  work  of  the  college.  It  is  fundamental 
and  persistent.  It  yields  to  no  invasion;  it 
acknowledges  no'snooessor ;  fit  is  in  no  danger 
of  beingf  snpexseded. 

Referring  to  the  attempts  that  are  being  made 
to  combine  the  college  and  the  professional 
school,  on  the  ground  that  life  is  too  short  to 
give  to  each  a  distinct  place  and  period,  he 
said :  The  demand  of  the  times  is  not  simply 
for  men,  bnt  for  men  strong  enongh  to  grapple 
with  the  problems  that  are  to  be  solved.  The 
result  turns  not  so  mnch  on  when  we  arrive  as 
on  what  it  is  that  arrives.  In  the  end  it  will 
be  found  that  an  institution  cannot  in  the 
space  of  four  years  do  the  work  of  both  oolleg 
and  nniversity.  It  will  also  be  fonnd  that  the 
work  of  the  college  can  neither  be  curtailed 
nor  omitted  withont  serious  loss. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot  trnly  says,  ”The  real  pnrpoee  of 
ednoation  is  not  knowledge,  bnt  the  power  to 
get  knowledge,  ’  ’  andfalso  the  fact  that  in  the 
affairs  of  life  it  is  the  man  that  oonnts  rather 
than  his  partionlar  equipment  ,in  this  line  or 
that.  These  fnndamental  facts  insure  the 
permanency  of  the  old-fashioned  college.  It 
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hM  not  given  place  and  will  not.  It  holds  its 
place  by  sovereign  right  and  will  hold  it. 
The  college  which  recognises  its  place  and 
fn  notion  is  in  no  danger  of  being  supplanted. 
It  needs  only  to  be  steadfast  and  self-respect¬ 
ing.  It  has  no  occasion  either  to  imitate  or 
quarrel.  Let  it  do  its  work  and  do  it  well. 
Let  it  recognize  its  pre-eminent  task  as  discip¬ 
linary,  its  investigation  as  primarily  and  mainly 
for  the  development  of  the  investigator,  and  it 
will  bold  its  place  in  the  fntnre  as  it  has  in 
the  past. 

A  second  distinction  of  the  historic,  old- 
fashioned  college  is  its  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  main- spring  of  the  man  is  the  mora^ 
nature,  and  that  the  moral  nature  is  not  only 
a  larger,  but  the  largest  factor  in  the  strictly 
educational  problem.  The  problems  of  science 
are  becoming  more  problems  of  origin,  the 
origin  of  force,  of  life,  of  species,  of  mind,  of 
civilization,  of  religion.  It  is  as  clear  as  noon¬ 
day  that  the  science  professor  cannot  discuss 
these  questions  without  abutting  on  the  final 
issue  and  pronouncing  for  a  God  or  no  God,  a 
Providence  or  no  Providence,  a  soul  or  no  soul. 
This  is  the  realm  into  which  the '  student’s 
daily  work  brings  him.  He  is  not  only  learn¬ 
ing  facts  of  science,  but  he  is  reaching  conclu¬ 
sions  as  to  what  lies  back  of  these  facts,  and 
in  these  conclusions  he  needs  guidance  not  less 
than  in  tracing  the  facts  themselves. 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  col¬ 
lege  student  is,  as  a  rule,  away  from  home, 
from  its  religious  atmosphere  and  its  whole¬ 
some  restraints.  He  is  thrown  into  the  in¬ 
tense,  inquisitive  life  of  the  college,  where 
these  questions  of  cause,  force.  Providence, 
duty  and  destiny  are  up  for  discussion.  He  is 
surrounded  by  young  spirits  buoyant  with  a 
new  sense  of  liberty  and  nnsobered  by  a  sense 
of  responsibility.  Eliminate  from  such  a  situ¬ 
ation  as  this  any  positive  moral  and  religions 
guidance,  and  two  things  will  certainly  fol¬ 
low:  Skeptics  will  be  confirmed  in  their  un¬ 
belief  and  believers  will  become  ashamed  of 
their  faith.  I  do  not  believe  the  college  can 
escape  responsibility  at  this  point.  — Hbnby  Z. 
McLain.  _ 

The  gift  of  160,000  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Warner, 
of  New  York,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  men’s 
gymnasium  has  been  accepted  by  the  trustees 
of  Oberlin,  with  gratitude  and  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  proceeding  with  the  erection  of  the 
gymnasium  at  the  very  earliest  possible  date. 

CM>8INO  EXBBCI8K8  AT  NOBTHFIEL.D. 

The  tenth  year  of  the  school  closed  with 
appropriate  exercises  on  Thursday,  March  29. 
The  large  dining-hall  of  the  Hotel  Northfield 
was  transformed  into  an  audience-room  by 
tasteful  decorations  of  evergreens,  draperies 
and  flowers.  Prominent  upon  the  platform 
desk  stood  a  flne  photograph  of  the  founder, 
Mr.  D.  L.  Moody. 

A  brief  r^me  of  the  Bible  work  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  most  thoughtful  and  interesting 
paper.  In  the  two  years’  course  a  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  the  entire  Bible  had  been  fol. 
lowed  by  study  in  greater  detail  of  particular 
books  and  fundamental  truths,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  truths  to  human  life  and  expe¬ 
rience.  The  paper  not  only  set  forth  with 
clesumess  the  methods  of  study  themselves, 
but  revealed  as  well  the  eager  and  apprecia¬ 
tive  interest  with  which  the  work  had  been 
pursued.  Another  paper  emphasised  the  Nor¬ 
mal  aspect  of  the  Bible  training.  The  cooking, 
sewing,  drawing,  music  and  physical  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  school  were  presented  by  paper 
and  exhibition.  Pretty  gowns  and  neat  plain 
sewing  arranged  for  inspection,  and  the  array 
of  dainty  dishes  from  which  refreshments  were 
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served  at  the  close  of  the  exercises,  proved  a 
tangible  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  skill 
developed  under  this  training. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  afternoon  was  an 
address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marble,  of  Brattleboro. 
He  chose  as  his  theme.  The  Importance  of  a 
True  Ideal  in  the  Moral  Life.  As  the  archi¬ 
tect  has  his  plans  for  the  building,  and  the 
manufacturer  his  model  for  the  article  to  be 
produoed,  so  in  life  there  must  be  a  “  Working 
Model,  ’  ’  for  without  it  there  is  naught  but 
confusion.  This  model  or  ideal  is  to  be  found, 
not  in  literature,  nor  in  any  oonoeption  of  the 
artist ;  not  in  noble  men  of  old,  nor  any  other¬ 
where  than  in  the  Divine  Son  of  God.  Jesus 
Ohrist  serves  as  a  model  of  humility,  of  service, 
of  faith.  He  alone  is  life’s  true  ideal. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  of  1899,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  pastors  and  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Vermont  Domestic  Missionary 
Society,  several  of  the  Training-School  stu¬ 
dents  went  into  Vermont  to  do  parish  visiting 
and  hold  evangelistic  services.  One  of  them 
reported,  “We  had  twelve  meetings  with  a 
constantly  increasing  interest  and  attendance. 
In  the  afternoons  we  had  a  Bible  class,  and  ten 
or  eleven  came  out  for  the  Lord.’’  Another 
wrote,  “Forty-one  calls  were  made,  including 
nearly  every  family  of  the  scattered  portion 
of  the  village.  Eleven  public  services  were 
held  and  six  souls  came  into  the  light.  ’’ 

Such  experiences  are  not  only  an  education 
for  the  students,  but  an  encouragement  to  look 
for  yet  greater  things  in  the  future,  when  the 
school  again  takes  up  its  work  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Moody’s  school  for  boys 
at  the  School.  and  young  men  at  Mount  Her- 
mon  is  planning  a  new  depar¬ 
ture  which  will  increase  its  usefulness.  Hereto¬ 
fore  a  large  number  of  applicants  have  been 
refused  for  lack  of  room.  Hereafter,  instead 
of  taking  a  long  summer  vacation,  the  school 
will  be  in  practically  continuous  session. 
The  year  will  be  divided  into  three  terms  of 
sixteen  weeks  each,  and  the  studies  so  arranged 
that  a  student  may  drop  out  for  a  term  to 
work  or  rest,  and  when  he  returns,  resume  his 
studies  where  he  left  them.  The  first  spring 
and  summer  session  under  the  new  plan  begins 
UMji,  and  closes  Aumut  81. 


Mount  Hermon  is  four  miles  from  North- 
field,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Connecticut* 
The  school  is  well  equipped  to  care  for  four 
hundred  students.  None  are  admitted  under 
sixteen,  and  only  those  are  desired  who  have 
an  earnest  purpose  in  life,  and  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the  higher  prices  of  other  schools.  All 
branches  are  taught,  from  grammar,  arithme¬ 
tic  and  physiology  to  English  literature,  Vir- 
.gil,  Homer,  trigonometry  and  chemistry ;  but 
the  school  is  unique  in  the  emphasis  it  places 
upon  Bible  study,  manual  labor  and  character 
building. 

Its  elevation,  fine  air  and  water  and 
abundant  table.  Mount  Hermon  equals  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  many  a  summer  resort,  and  the 
nearness  to  the  summer  conferences  at  North- 
field  will  prove  a  great  attraction  to  many. 
In  addition  to  all  the  regular  courses,  during 
this  spring  and  summer  term  daily  classes  in 
the  Bible  and  daily  addresses  in  the  new 
Memorial  Chapel— which  Mr.  Moody’s  friends 
presented  on  his  sixtieth  birthday— will  be 
given  by  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield,  the  Rev.  R.  A. 
Torrey,  Robert  E.  Speer,  John  Willis  Baer, 
the  Rev.  H.  C.  Mabie  D.D.,  and  many  others. 
Many  a  young  man  who  is  now  interested  in 
Christian  work  in  his  church,  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  or  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  might  double  his  usefulness  by 
dropping  his  occupation  for  these  four  months 
and  attending  this  school.  Special  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  for  such  as  may  wish  to 
come  for  a  shorter  time  than  the  full  term. 
The  charges,  covering  board  and  tuition  for  the 
full  session  of  sixteen  weeks,  are  only  fifty  dol¬ 
lars.  Full  information  may  be  obtained  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Principal  at  Mount  Hermon,  Mass. 

LOW  BATES  WEST. 

If  you  are  contemplating  a  trip  to  the  West 
and  wish  the  best  service  at  the  lowest  rates, 
yon  will  do  well  to  call  on  or  write  to  F.  J. 
Moore,  General  Agent.  Nickel  Plate  Road,  291 
Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N  Y.,  for  rates  and  in¬ 
formation.  The  Nickel  Plate  Road  is  the  short 
line  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  and  with 
three  fast  express  trains  made  up  of  elegantly 
upholstered  day  coaches  and  buffet  sleeping 
oars,  leaving  Buffalo  every  morning,  noon  and 
midnight,  for  Erie,  Cleveland  Fostoria,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago,  offers  a  most  excellent 
rente  to  the  West. 
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ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHEB.  ' 

Personal  and  News  Items. 

J.  S.  OnWer,  who  is  rebailding  the  Linooln 
monument  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  has  offered, 
without  expense  to  the  state,  to  erect  a  sub¬ 
stantial  moDument  at  the  grave  of  Nanoj  Hanks 
Lincoln,  near  Spencer,  Ind. 

Dr.  John  P.  Wood  of  Ooffeyville,  Kan.,  is 
ninety-nine  years  old  and  still  makes  frequent 
visits  to  his  patients. 

Elder  H.  O.  Ballentyne  discoursed  to  the 
Burlington,  la.,  ministers  on  The  Pulpit  from 
the  View  Point  of  the  Pew,  on  a  recent  occa¬ 
sion.  He  kept  well  to  his  subject  all  the  way 
through,  his  remarks  appearing  in  full  in  the 
Burlington  Hawk-Eye  of  March  27.  Mr. 
Ballentyne  was  years  ago  a  youthful  composi¬ 
tor  upon  The  Evangelist,  and  he  has  honored 
his  '  ‘  bringing  up.  ’  ’ 

General  Wauchope  who  lost  his  life  at  the 
Modder  River,  where  so  many  of  the  Black 
Watch  went  down  before  the  withering  rifle 
fire  of  the  Boers,  was  a  Presbyterian  elder,  and 
well-known  as  such  in  the  Established  Ohnrch 
of  Scotland,  he  having  always  taken  an  intelli¬ 
gent  interest  in  church  affairs. 

The  once  well  known  blind  hymn  writer, 
Fanny  Orosby,  is  said  by  Mr.  Ira  D.  Sankey  to 
be  living  in  this  city  in  very  destitute  circum¬ 
stances.  Mrs  Orosby  is  over  eighty  years  old, 
and  has  no  means  of  support  except  the  charity 
of  others.  If  every  one  who  has  been  bene- 
fitted  by  her  hymns.  Saved  by  his  Grace  and 
others,  should  send  even  a  small  contribution 
to  Mr.  Sankey  for  her  benefit,  the  good  old 
lady  would  be  in  comfort  for  the  remainder  of 
her  life. 

Dr.  St.  George  Mivart,  who  was  noted  as 
the  leading  scientist  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Ohnrch,  died  in  London,  England,  the  first  of 
this  month.  Dr.  Mivart  had  lately  had  a  sharp 
controversy  with  Cardinal  Vaughan  over  arti¬ 
cles  contributed  to  The  Nineteenth  Century 
and  The  Fortnightly.  Dr.  Mivart  refused  to 
retract  and  reaffirmed  his  contention  in  the 
North  American  Review ;  and  his  excommunica¬ 
tion  was  imminent  had  he  not  been  taken  away. 
The  particular  phrase  to  which  the  Cardinal  ex¬ 
cepted  was  this :  “It  now  is  evident  that  a 
vast,  impassable  abyss  yawns  between  the 
Catholic  dogma  and  science.  ’  ’  He  also  asserted 
that  educated  members  of  the  Church  now 
regard  the  Biblical  account  of  the  fall  of  man 
as  symbolical  of  the  redemption  as  “a  great 
object  lesson,”  and  the  immaculate  concep¬ 
tion  as  legendary.  The  deceased  scientist  and 
theologian  was  born  in  London  in  1827,  and 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1844. 
Seven  years  later  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  He 
was  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  of  Philosophy, 
and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal,  of  the  Linnsean, 
and  the  Zoological  Society.  Along  his  pub¬ 
lications  are  Genesis  of  Species,  Nature  and 
Thought,  Types  of  Animal  Life,  The  Cat,  An 
Introduction  to  the  Elements  of  Science,  Man 
and  Apes  and  The  Origin  of  Human  Reason. 

Curious  and  Interestlnf. 

The  oldest  known  dictionary  in  any  language 
was  issued  in  China  about  eleven  centuries 
before  Christ. 

The  largest  turtle  in  the  world,  it  is  thought, 
died  recently  at  the  London  Zoo.  It  was  about 
seven  feet  long,  and  is  said  to  bave  been  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 


The  Vocalion  is  distinctive  in  the  exquisite  quality  of  its  tone 


The  Vocalion  method  of  tone-production  i«;  radically  different  from  all  others 


A  Continental  Highway  is  projected  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  a  first  dinner  was  eaten  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  Monday  week  by 
the  Automobile  Club,  by  way  of  honoring  the 
Commission,  and  materializing  the  project. 
Appropriately,  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  has  been 
made  the  head  of  the  Commission.  The  other 
members  are  Francis  E.  Stanley  of  Newton, 
Mass. ;  Col.  Peter  Michie  of  West  Point;  CoL 
Richard  L.  Hoxie  of  the  Engineer  Corps, 
United  States  Army ;  Col.  Samuel  Tillman  of 
West  Point,  and  Col.  John  Jacob  Astor.  The 
plan  as  read  by  Colonel  Pope  of  Boston  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  highway  'along  the  Eastern  coast 
from  St.  Augustine  to  Portland,  Me.,  and  on 
the  Western  coMt  from  Los  Angeles  to  Seattle. 
The  main  highway,  however,  will  be  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco,  passing  through 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and 
Ogden.  The  design  is  a  straight  road  120  feet 
wide. 

Scientific  and  Useful. 

It  appears  that  the  full  moon  of  Saturday, 
April  14,  is  only  a  “statutory”  or  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  full  moon,  so  ordained  that  Easter  may  fall 
on  the  15th  and  not  so  late  as  the  22d.  That 
is,  the  moon  is  not  actually  full  until  12  noon 
on  Sunday,  the  15,  but  as  one  of  the  tables  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  statute  providing  for  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  Easter  provides  that  the  paschal  full 
moon  in  the  year  1900  falls  on  April  14,  it  so 
held  to  be,  in  spite  of  astronomy.  The  same 
difficulty  occurred  and  was  settled  in  the  same 
way  in  1818  and  1845. 

Not  far  from  Trebitsch,  in  Bohemia,  are 
found  many  glassy-looking  objects,  of  a  bottle- 
green  color,  and  tending,  when  unbroken,  to 
an  egg  shape,  to  which  the  name  moldavites 
has  been  given.  Doctor  Sness  of  Vienna, 
from  a  recent  study  of  these  curious  minerals, 
concludes  that  they  are  really  meteorites,  and 
should  be  added  to  the  list  of  foreign  bodies 
that  have  found  their  way  to  the  earth’s 
surface  by  falling  from  space. 

At  Chalais-Meudon,  near  Paris,  ropes  for  the 
military  balloonists  are  made  from  spider-web. 
It  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a  pleasant  operation  for 
the  spiders,  but  does  not  involve  their  destruc¬ 
tion.  They  are  arranged  in  groups  of  twelve 
above  a  reel,  upon  which  the  threads  are 
wound ;  and  they  are  not  released  until  they 
have  furnished  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  of 
thread  each.  The  outer  sticky  cover  of  the 
thread  is  then  removed  by  washing.  Eight  of 
the  washed  threads  are  taken  together;  and 
from  this  cords  are  made,  which  are  stronger 
and  much  lighter  than  silk  cords. 

The  Medical  Age  for  February  says  that 
Queen  Amelie  of  Portugal  is  a  real  heroine. 
She  is  the  only  crowned  head  who  has  ac¬ 
quired  by  study  and  real  examinations  the  right 
to  add  the  letters  M.  D.  to  her  name.  The 
queen  has  shown  much  courage  and  sympathy 
for  the  suffering  in  connection  with  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  bubonic  plague  at  Lisbon,  and 
was  with  Dr.  Pestana,  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  Portugal,  when  he  succumbed 


to  the  disease.  The  moment  Dr.  Pestana  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  had  contracted  that  terrible 
malady,  the  queen  went  to  his  bedside  and 
devot^  herself  to  his  care.  With  astounding 
courage  and  force  of  will  the  sick  man  assumed 
the  duty  of  recording  his  own  symptoms.  How 
important  this  was  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  panic  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
causes  of  a  fatal  result.  But  Dr.  Pestana  was 
calm  to  the  last.  His  last  words  to  the  weep¬ 
ing  queen  were:  “I  have  only  five  minutes  to 
live ;  the  tetanic  spasms  have  returned.  Adieu, 
madame.  I  deeply  thank  your  majesty  for 
having  honored  my  deathbed  by  your  presence. 
Do  not  approach  me,  as  my  breath  is  danger¬ 
ous.  ’  ’  He  then  breathed  his  last  in  a  sort  of 
convulsion. 

How  IndianH  Made  Soapstone  Dishes. 

The  scheme  of  the  natives  was  a  simple  one, 
says  the  Hartford  Oonrant.  With  hard  imple¬ 
ments,  probably  of  flint,  they  cut  a  circle  on 
the  stone  of  the  dish  they  wanted  to  get  out. 
Then  they  chipped  away  and  down  on  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  this,  letting  it  stand  out  in  re¬ 
lief.  They  fashioned  the  outside  nearly  to  the 
shape  they  desired  while  it  was  still  attached 
to  the  rock  itself.  Finally,  they  split  it  off 
at  the  bottom,  turned  it  up,  hollowed  it  out, 
and  the  dish  was  made. 

Philanthropy  and  Reform. 

The  will  of  the  late  William  W.  Wiokes,  a 
member  of  Lafayette  Avenue  Ohurch,  gives  to 
the  Boards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  fol¬ 
lows:  $10,000  to  Home  Missions;  $10,000  to 
Foreign  Missions;  $5,000  to  Education;  $5,000 
to  Relief  for  Disabled  Ministers  and  widows 
and  orphans  of  disabled  ministers;  $5,000  to 
Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies;  $2,500  to 
Missions  for  Freedmen.  Also  $2,500  to  the 
American  Sunday-School  Union;  $5,000  to  the 
American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home 
for  the  Friendless;  $5,000  to  the  Brooklyn 
Home  for  Aged  Men,  and  $3,000  to  the  Lafay¬ 
ette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in  trust  for 
the  care  of  his  pew,  with  the  wish  expressed 
that  the  trustees  of  the  church  will  allow  per¬ 
sons  selected  by  them  to  use  the  pew  at  all  times. 


For  Nervous  Headache 

Use  Hereford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  F.  a.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me.,  says:  “It  is 
of  great  benefit  in  nervous  headache,  nervous  dys¬ 
pepsia  and  neuralgia.’’ 
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Zbc  Evanoclldt* 

Tbe  Evanfellst  Pnbllshlns  Company. 

166  Fifth  Areniie,  New  York. 


HBNBT  HOUGHTON,  BoatneM  BlMi»K«r. 

Thb  Btarobubt  la  a  Weekly  Preabyterlan  Newspaper 
pabllahed  erery  Tharaday— Ilf  ty-two  laanea  a  year. 

PaiOB.— The  subecrlptlon  price  la  '^ree  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  In  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy. 

To  ministers,  $6.00  a  year  when  paid  strictly  in  ad¬ 
vance.  For  all  subscriptions  dne  and  unpaid  before 
Aprlll,  1000,  the  regular  rate  of  $8.00  must  be  paid.  In 
clube  of  five  or  more,  $6.00  each.  The  paper  will  also 
be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks 
gratis. 

PosTAOB  IB  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  oountriee  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.01  for 
postage. 

Adtbbtisiro  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

CHARon  OF  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given.  The  notice  sliould  be  sent  one  vxek  before  tbe 
ehanoe  (s  to  take  effect. 

Oisoortirdaroeb.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  tuisumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

Please  look  at  tbe  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscrip 
tion  is  paid. 

How  TO  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
the  order  of  The  Evaroelist  Publishiro  Co. 
Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

OORTRiBunoRB  will  be  paid  for  on  publication. 

Uravailable  Abtioles,  if  accompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

IdnTERS  should  be  addressed : 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Mkttred  at  tecond-elatt  maOer  in  tAt  New  York  Pott-oJfUe, 

fbe  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 

Brentano's,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 

Wanamaker’s,  Broadway  and  lOth  Street,  N.  Y. 

Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburgh. 

Western  Tract  Society,  CincinnatL 

Bowen-MerrlU  Oo.,  Indianapolis. 

Prssbyterlan  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 

New  York. 


APPOINTMENTS  ANB  JNSTITUTIONS. 

TUm  BOAMDB. 

Home  Uiaslona,  ....  U6  Fifth  Ava,  New  York. 


Home  Uiaslona, 

Foreln  Uiaslona,  - 
Church  Erection,  - 
fidncatlon,  ... 
Publication  and  8. 8.  Work, 
Ulnlaterlal  Belief,  - 
Freedman,  ... 
Aid  for  Colleges, 


1819  Walnut  St.,  Phils. 


616  Uarket  8t.,Plttebnrg,  Pa. 
-  to  Uontauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THK  ABCBBIOAN  SUNDAT-SOHOOi:.  UNION, 

ESTABLISHED  IR  PHILADELPHIA  IR  18M, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  tbe  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,60B  new  schools  started  In  1899  :  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  76  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
Share  In  the  blessing.  $86.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
beIp<for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Ton  can  nave  letters  direct  hx>m  missionary  yon  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Barcrovt,  OIb.  Secretary, 

160  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  T.  City. 

THH  AHHBICAN  SBAMKN'8  FBIUND  SOOISTT, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1888,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York 


THB  80CIBTT  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  008PBI. 
AMONG  SBAMEN  IN  THB  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “  Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ulnfstsrs  and  Ulsslonarlee.  Its  Uarlners'  Church,  46 
OattMiiDe  MC,  and  Readliw  Room  and  dally  religious  servlcee 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  188  Charlton  St.,  near  Hnd- 
soc  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
alltlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  proqtered,  and  Is  dependent 
seoerons  oontrtbutitms  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Uoore,  President. 
Thbophilub  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Oltphart,  Trees. 

No.  U  Oortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THB  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-five  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  in  163  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
can  be  reached  only  oy  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its  col- 
porters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
millions  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world .  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and 
legacies,  for  which  it eaiT*«tlvappealB.  FromM00to$600 
supports  a  oolporter  for  •  •-sr.  AwaiittoLonis  Tag,  Asst. 
Treas.  .160  Nassau  Stree  f  i 


THB  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  wnoee  p^nte  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  86,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received.  ,  _ 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to  4:80  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  8  to 
p.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  18:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  18:10  to  18:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morbib  K.  Jesu^  Pres.;  I.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
6BCH1BALD  D.  KU88ELL.  SeC.;  Wm.  F  BARRARD,  Supt. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Stbup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  beet 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  drugetots  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-live  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  au  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

The  volume  containing  the  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh 
Council  of  the  “  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
Throughout  the  World  Holding  the  Presbyterian  .Sys¬ 
tem,”  Is  now  issned,  and  can  be  bad  on  application  to 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts  D.D.  American  Secretary, 
Wi  therspoon  Building.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  price  to 
subscribers,  up  to  April  l.will  be  $2.80,  delivery  included. 
The  volume  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  one  to  all  persons 
interested  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches. 


The  monthly  missionary  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tuesday,  April  17, 
at  10.30  A.M.,  at  1.56  Fifth  Avenue. 


OLD  POINT  COMFORT,  RICHMOND  AND 
WASHINGTON. 


Six-Day  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Tbe  next  of  the  present  series  of  personally-conducted 
tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond  and  Washington 
via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  leave  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  on  Saturday,  April  14. 

Tickets,  including  transportation,  meals  en  route  in 
both  directions,  transfers  of  passengers  and  baggage, 
hotel  accommodations  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about  Richmond— in 
fact,  every  necessary  expense  for  a  period  of  six  days— 
will  be  sold  at  rate  of  $34.00  from  New  York,  Brooklyn 
and  Newark ;  $32.50  from  Trenton ;  $31.00  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  stations. 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT  ONLY. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only.  Including  luncheon 
on  going  trip,  one  and  three-fourths  days’  board  at  the 
Hygeia  Hotel,  and  good  to  return  direct  by  regular  trains 
within  six  days,  will  be  sold  in  connection  with  this  tour 
at  rate  of  $1.5.00  from  New  York ;  $13.50  from  Trenton ; 
$12..'i0from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from 
other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents:  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  4 
Court  Street,  Brooklyn ;  789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agenti 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia.  • 


WHAT  LIEUT.  PEART  SAYS: 

An  interesting  item  appears  in  McClure’s  Magazine 
for  January,  19U0,  in  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Robert  E. 
Peary,  U.  8  N.,  in  which  he  tells  of  a  visit  in  January, 
1899,  to  Greely’s  Old  Can  p  at  Fort  Conger,  established 
attbe  time  of  General  Greely’s  Polar  Expedition  in  1881- 
83.  18  years  ago.  Lieutenant  Peary,  in  speaking  of  cer¬ 
tain  supplies  found  in  the  old  deserted  camp  says: 
“  After  eighteen  years  a  case  of  Gall  Borden’s  Eagle 
Brand  Condensed  Milk  was  as  good  as  ever.”  This 
speaks  emphatically,  and  of  course  impartially,  regard¬ 
ing  the  merit'"  of  this  widely  celebrated  brand  of  con¬ 
densed  milk. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  MacMillan  Company:  The  Making  of  Char¬ 
acter  (Cambridge  Series) ;  John  MacCnnn,  LL.  D.  $1  50. 

- Dictionary  of  Modern  Biography,  Edited  by 

Sidney  Lee.  VoL  LXII.  $3.75. - The  Crown  of  Christ; 

(8  Vols.)  Vol.  I.  Rev.  R.  E.  Hntton.  $3.(0. - The  He¬ 

roes.  Hero-Worship  and  the  Heroic  in  History;  (The 
Temple  Classics)  I  bomas  Carlyle.  SO  cents. 

Flvmino  H.  Retell  Company:  Lovers  Alway— A 

Wedding  Souvenir.  F.  B.  Meyer.  75  cents. - Bulbs 

and  Blossoms :  Amy  LeFenvre.  SO  cents. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Introduetion  to  Ethics; 

Frank  Th  illy.  $1.65 - Red  Blood  and  Blue ;  Harrison 

Robertson.  $1..50. 

The  American  Tract  Society  :  Fresh  Air ;  Anna  B. 
Warner.  75  cents. 

Lebtilbon  &  Company:  Yonng  People’s  Societies; 
Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon,  D.  D.  and  Charles  Adiaon 
Northrop.  SO  cents,  net. 

Sacred  Heart  Library:  Organizers  and  their  Flr«t 
Steps  (The  Boys  Savers,  Series  No.  1) ;  Rev.  George  L. 
Quin,  S.  J.  cents. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Company:  An  Essay  Toward 
Faith ;  Wilford  L.  Robins,  D.  .  $1.00. 

E.  B.  Treat  &  Company:  The  Carpenter;  Rev. 
Charles  A.  S.  Dwigh  .  50  cents. 

PERIODICALS. 

March ;  Truth  and  Peace ;  Art  Edncation. 

April:  The  Southern  Workman :  Book  Reviews;  The 
Book  B^er ;  Tbe  New  Liberator ;  Elducatlon ;  The 
Church  Choir ;  The  Music  Teacher  and  Home  Miwazine; 
The  Kinsman ;  Tbe  Youth’s  Companion :  The  Sailor’s 
Magasine  and  Seaman’s  Friend;  The  Missionary  Herald; 


byterian  Magazine,  Edinburgh  ;  Criticisms ;  Auburn 
Seminary  Review ;  Charities ;  Park  College  Record  ; 
Travel;  The  Collegian;  (Quarterly  Record  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ ;  The  National  Geographic  Magazine; 
The  Missionary  Record;  The  Bulletin  of  Atlanta.Uni- 
verslty.  _ 

PAMPHLETS  AND  REPORTS. 

The  Pathology  of  the  Communion.  Discussion  of 
the  Cup.  Brooklyn  Pathological  Society,  N.  Y.,  1899. — 
From  Brooklyn  Medical  Journal. 

St.  Jame«  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  Toronto.  Re¬ 
port  for  the  year  1899. 

Hydrozone  and  Glyozone  In  Diseases  caused  by  Germs: 
Charles  Marchand,  Ecole  Ontrale  des  Arts  et  Manu¬ 
factures,  Paris. 

Our  Animal  Protective  League ;  The  Overdrawn 
Check.  Illustrations  by  J.  Oliver  Nugent.  Scents. 

Political  Evolution  and  Civil  Service  Reform  :  Henry 
James  Ford,  Esq.  (American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Soci&l  ^^ciciico)* 

The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  for  1899. 

Blue  Anchor  Societr,  19th  Annual  Report  for  1900. 

Clark  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,  1899. 

Hanover  College,  Indiana ;  Sixty-eighth  Annual  Cata¬ 
logue,  1899-1900. 

Christian  Science.  Its  Work  and  Worth.  Rev.  Arthur 
R.  Vosburgh,  (3.  S.  B. 

A  Decade  of  Work  ifi  the  Church  of  the  Covenant 
1890-1900.  Anniversary  Services,  March  llth  and  12th, 
1900. 

Catalogue  of  Syracuse  University,  1899-1900.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Religion  in  a  Theological  Seminary ;  Bev.  Oeorge  B. 
Stewart,— Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

PRESBYTERIES. 

Presbytery  of  Flint  will  bold  its  spring  meeting  In 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bad  Axe,  Mlmi.,  beginning 
at  7.80  P.M.,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  17. 

Charles  D.  Ellis,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Corning  will  meet  In  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Malvern^Tuesday,  April  17,  at  3  P.  M. 

E.  Winslow  Brown,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbvtery  of  Oklahoma  will  convene  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Cihurch  of  Guthrie,  April  17,  at  7.30  P.M. 

Wm.  Meyer,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbvtery  of  Elizabeth  will  meet  in  Hom  Chapel, 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  April  17,  at  II  AiM, 

Samuel  Parry,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  meet  In  the  Presbyterian 
Clhurch,'  Palmyra,  Tuesday,  April  17,  at  7.81  P.M.  The 
opening  sermon  will  be  preachra  by  the  Moderator,  Rev, 
L.  A  Ostrander  D.D.  Cbab.  Ray,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Central  Dakota  will  meet  at  Artesian, 
8.  D.,  April  17.  at  7.80  P.M.  ,  „  ,  „ 

Presbyterlal  W.  M.  8.  at  same  place  April  18,  at  9  A.M. 

G.  A.  White,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Niobrara  will  meet  at  O’Neill,  Neb., 
April  17.  7.30  P.M.  W.  T.  Findley,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Corning  will  meet  at  Malvern,  Iowa, 
Tuesday,  April  17,  at  8  P.  M. 

E.  Winslow  Brown,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyterj-  of  Otsego  will  hold  Its  regular  annual 
meeting  at  Milford,  N.  Y.,  beginning  TueMay  April  24, 
at  7.80  P.M.  The  Ladies  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society 
will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

Eugene  V.  Ostrander,  Stated  Clerk. 


SERVICE  READING  FOR  DIVINITY  STUDENTS. 

An  experienced  teacher  of  modern  methods  trains 
students  In  the  reading  of  Scripture  and  Church 
Service.  Terms  reasonable.  Address:  M.  N.  A.,  care 
Evangelist. 


CREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM, 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  or  recreation ;  home 
comforte.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


European  TRAVEL,  a  lady  accustomed  to  traveL 
who  has  lived  much  in  Francs,  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  speaks  the  languages  of  these  countries  would  like 
to  chaperone  two  or  three  ladies  to  the  Paris  Exposition, 
the  Passion  Play  at  Ober  Ammergau  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  Refers  to  the  editor  of  the  Evangelist  in  whose 
care  letters  may  be  addressed  to  Traveller. 


A  PASTOR  from  the  West  will  be  in  New  York  City 
during  April  in  connection  with  matters  pertaining 
to  the  World’s  Conference  on  Missions.  He  may  be  se- 
cured  for  Sunday  SuMly.  Address,  Pulpit  Supply, 
care  of  “E'vangellst,”  Presbyterian  Building,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


r’resbyterian  Building,  156  Fifth 


Vermilye.— At  his  home  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  on 
March  llth,  William  G.  Vermilye,  in  the  I9tb  year  of  his 
age.  Interment  at  Englewood,  N.  J. 


ROCKLAND  OKHRTBBY. 

PIERMONT-DN-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jef 
aey  R.R„  Chambers  and  68d  St.  Ferries. 


nEHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUflENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York 

Church,  Peal  and  Chime  Bellt,  Beat  Metak 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

THB  B.W.  VAN  DUZSN  OO.  Oinaiiiiiati.a 

nENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Oen'l  ManaocGr 
nor,  N.  F.,  «M»4l  MMW  TOBM  OITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BE 
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SCHOOLS. 


American  and  Foreign  Teachers  Agency 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  Pro 
feswrs.  Teachers,  Tutors  and  Governesses,  resident  or 
visiting,  American  or  Foreign.  Parents  aided  in  choice 
of  schools. 

MRS.  M.  J.  YOUNQ-FULTON, 

S3  Union  Square,  Mew  York, 


New  York,  Elmira. 

Elmira  College  for  Women. 

Its  new  life  and  new  work.  Next  session  opens  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1900.  Number  of  Freshmen  registered  m 
September,  1898,  twice,  and  in  September,  18W,  three 
times  greater  than  the  average  class  since  18.55.  Ample 
accommodation  is  being  provided  for  increased  number 
In  September,  1900.  Intellectual  training  thorough. 
Social  life  delightful  Wholesome  recreation  empha¬ 
sized.  Write  for  a  catalogue. 

A.  Cameron  Mackenzie  D.D.,  President. 


Bradford  academy.  Higher  education  young 

women.  98th  year  begins 
September  19,  1900.  Three  courses:  Academic, 
Elective,  and  College  Preparatory— rare  advan¬ 
tages,  Music  and  Art.  E^ine  opportunities  for 
athletic  sports.  Twenty-five  acres  lawn  and  forest.  Ex¬ 
penses.  $81)0  yearly.  Miss  Ida  C.  Ali-sn, 

Bradford,  Mass.  Principal. 


SOM  ATOP  ATHY.  OSTEOPATH  Y.— Courses  In  both. 

We  enter  our  students  In  Medical  College  for  anatomy,  and 
all  else  required  i  hat  can  be  taught  there,  teaching  them  the 
theory  add  practice  of  our  system  In  addition. 

No  other  school  of  mechanico-therapeutics  offers  equal  ad¬ 
vantages. 

The  beet  profteeional  opening.  Orad  nates  enter  at  once  into 
lucrative  and  honorable  practice  for  the  best  reason,  viz ;  The 
eick  are  made  well 

Osteopathy  Is  endorsed  by  Opie  Read  and  Senator  Foraker, 
and  Somatopatby  by  ex-Alderman  Robert  HcCafferty;  Hr.  J. 
M.  Cornell  “the  Iron  merchant;”  Mr.  A.T.  Thomas, Treasurer, 
(L.  S.  D.)  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  Mr.  J.  N.  Daggett,  Sup't  Wanamaker’s, 
Dr.  Homer  Eaton,  Eaton  and  Mains,  and  hundreds  of  others, 
citizens  of  New  York,  who  were  benefited  when  all  else  'ailed. 

For  particulars  address  the  President,  (or  call),  Jnllus  A. 
Ward,  Private  Office  275  Central  Park  West,  near  87th  Street, 
"TheMohonk.”  Office  ho'irs  9  A.M.  and  2  P.H.  Post-graduate 
courses  for  doctors  of  medicine.  Telephone,  510  Riverside. 


The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement 

[TBNSMKNT  HOUSK  OHAPTSB.] 

48  Henry  Street. 


Msa.  Julian  Hnath,  Chairman. 

Misb  Annin  R.  Bbals,  Oor.  Seo’y. 

Miro  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Eleanor  J.  Crawford,  Head- Worker. 


PROGRFSS  IN  THE  SEFV1N6  SCHOOL. 

The  Sewing  School  still  holds  its  popularity, 
there  being  now  a  hundred  names  on  the  roll, 
with  a  fall  attendance  every  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing.  Two  weeks  ago,  Miss  Cashier  was  cheered 
by  the  novel  and  delightful  experience  of 
teachers  enough  to  go  round.  Still  it  hardly 
seemed  best  to  admit  any  new  scholars  so  late 
in  the  season,  and  two  eager  little  applicants 
had  to  be  sent  off  with  instrnctions  to  come 
early  next  year. 

Another  nnnsnal  experience  has  been  in  hav¬ 
ing  one  of  the  girls  stay  long  enongh  to  finish 
all  the  pieces  in  our  sample  book.  We  nse  one 
of  the  new  carefully  graded  systems,  and  as 
the  children  who  come  to  ns  rarely  know  the 
first  principles  of  sewing,  or  even  how  to 
thread  a  needle,  it  takes  some  years  of  pains¬ 
taking  effort  to  master  all  the  different  stitches ; 
and  as  most  of  the  girls  go  to  work  at  fourteen 
or  fifteen  they  leave  before  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  conrse. 

As  there  is  no  post-gradnate  class,  Miss 
Cashier  had  to  keep  this  profioient  pupil  after 
school  to  show  her  how  to  cut  ont  an  apron, 
quite  an  elaborate  affair  with  bib  and  straps 
across  the  shoulder,  upon  which  she  is  now 
working  with  great  pride  and  industry,  a  de¬ 
lightful  incentive  to  all  the  others  to  persevere 
in  their  sampler  work. 

The  school  has  always  been  opened  by  sing¬ 
ing,  with  a  little  talk  from  Miss  Cnshier,  and 
a  repetition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  unison. 
This  had  degenerated  into  snch  a  mere  form 
that  it  seemed  best  to  follow  it  with  a  short 
extempore  prayer,  expressing  their  thanks  and 


I  Beet  Congh  Syrnii. 

ki  time.  Sold  by  drogglzte. _ 


desires  in  the  simplest  langnage.  It  was 
cheering  the  other  day  to  have  one  of  the 
larger  girls  say,  “Oh,  Miss  Cashier,  I  think 
of  that  little  prayer  yon  say  all  the  time.’’ 

Another  way  of  interesting  these  girls  has 
been  by  writing  ont  a  few  good  quotations  for 
them  to  learn.  They  get  in  this  way  many 
new  ideas,  although  their  vocabnlary  is  so 
small  that  they  sometimes  make  amnsing  mis¬ 
takes  in  repeating  them,  not  comprehending 
such  words  as  “staff,’’  or  “squander,’’  or 
other  equally  familiar  ones. 

Having  found  that  things  hold  attention  much 
more  than  uords.  Miss  Cnshier  often  gives 
short  object  lessons  to  teach  some  important 
truth.  One  week  the  binding  power  of  evil 
habits  was  illustrated  by  passing  threads  around 
the  wrists  of  one  of  the  girls.  One,  two  or 
three  threads  could  easily  be  broken,  bat  with 
five  she  was  powerless,  and  was  allowed  to 
return  to  her  seat  thus  securely  bound,  and  the 
next  week  the  school  learned  how  she  had  re¬ 
covered  freedom  only  by  the  aid  of  a  greater 
outside  power. 

Another  day  the  formation  of  good  habits 
was  symbolized  by  fiowers,  pink  paper  roses, 
which  were  picked  up  and  named,  each  one 
some  good  habit,  and  woven  into  a  wreath 
with  which  a  bright  eyed  little  maiden  was 
crowned,  while  the  school  learned  the  verse, 

‘  ’  Be  thon  faithful  unto  death  and  I  will  give 
thee  a  crown  of  life.  ’  ’  In  this  way  many  val¬ 
uable  lessons  are  impressed  upon  these  young 
minds,  and  of  the  fact  that  they  remember  and 
apply  them  we  have  many  proofs. 

These  children  are  always  generous,  and  so 
we  were  not  snprrised  to  see  that  their  hearts 
were  instantly  touched  by  the  sad  story  of  the 
poor  famine  sufferers  in  India,  and  that  they 
were  eager  to  shaie  their  few  pennies  with 
them.  If  everybody  was  as  generons  in  pro¬ 
portion,  the  Relief  Fnnd  would  be  many  times 
larger  than  it  is. 

Church  Music. 


“DON’TS”  FOB  ORGANISTS. 

Don’t  slide  back  and  forth  on  the  seat  when 
playing  a  pedal  passage.  To  easily  reach  the 
extreme  notes  of  the  pedal  board,  tnm  the 
body  slightly  toward  those  notes. 

Don’t  go  throngh  any  contortions  of  the  body 
when  abont  to  remove  the  hands  from  the  keys 
at  the  end  of  a  composition  that  terminates 
with  the  fnll  organ.  The  audience  forgets 
all  about  your  playing  in  sympathizing  with 
you  in  yonr  apparent  agony. 

Don’t  sway  back  and  forth  when  playing. 
An  easy,  graceful  appearance  at  the  organ 
requires  but  little  motion  of  the  body. 

Don’t  improvise  all  the  time  on  the  sali- 
cional  with  tremulant.  The  combination  is 
effective  when  properly  need,  but  becomes  tire¬ 
some  with  an  overdose. 

Don’t  think  that  because  the  vox  humana 
(without  tremnlant)  combined  with  the  mix¬ 
tures  in  the  swell  sound  “  novel, ’’ they  are 
pleasing.  A  dish  pan  and  poker  wonld  sound 
just  as  “novel,”  and  about  as  agreeable. 

Don’t  improvise  every  prelude  and  postlnde 
which  yon  play.  Yon  cannot  stand  Beethoven’s 
music  all  the  time.  How  can  yonr  congrega¬ 
tion  stand  yonr  music  all  the  time? 

Don't  use  the  tremulant  very  often  in  ac¬ 
companying  singers. 

Don’t  hold  one  chord  or  note  a  minute  and  a 
half  while  yon  change  the  stops  and  arrange 
yonr  mnsio.  Remember  that  those  who  are 
listening  to  yon  have  nerves. 

Don’t  complain  all  the  time  that  yonr  present 
position  is  beneath  yon.  He  who  looks  np  to 
himself  rnnst  first  lower  himself  to  look  np, 
and  then  only  sees  his  former  position,  not  the 
ooonpant. 

Don’t  think  that  yon  know  it  all.  Even  the 
greatest  organist  can  learn  something  new 
every  week. 


SONGS 

Bound  Volumes 

-OF- 

Sheet  Music 

50c.  Per  Volume 

By  mail,  postpaid,  65  cts.  each. 

Song  Folios.  Vol.  I.  II,  III.  IV,  V. 

Each  volume  contains  more  than  150  pages  of 
music,  selected  from  the  most  successful  songs  of 
well-known  composers. 

A  description  and  table  of  contents  of  the  above 
volumes  given  In  Descriptive  Circular  J,  mailed 
free.  _ 

MUSIC  REVIEW 

A  little  Magazine  for  Musicians,  25  Cts.  a  Year 
Send  2-Cent  Stamp  for  Sample  Copy 
Orders  Solicited  for  all  Musical  Publications 


OLIVER  DITSON  CO. 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS 

OLIVES  DITSON  COMPANY  .  .  BOSTON 

0HA8.  H.  DITSON  k  COMPANY  NEW  TOBK 
J.  E.  DITSON  k  COMPANY  .  PHILADELPHU 


PRESBYTERIES, 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  in  the 
First  Ohnrch  on  Monday  morning,  April  9,  at 
10  o’clock.  The  Rev.  David  Q.  Wil^  D.D. 
was  chosen  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Douglas  Ph.D.  was  re-elected  Temporary  Clerk. 
The  Rev.  A.  H.  Evans  D.D.,  Mr.  Warner 
Van  Norden  and  OoL  A.  P.  Eetchnm  were  re¬ 
elected  trustees  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

A  commnnication  from  the  Rev.  Arthur  O. 
McGiffert  D.D.  requesting  that  his  name  be 
dropped,  thus  withdrawing  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  was  read,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted:  “That  the  request  of  Dr.  Mo- 
Giffert  be  granted,  and  that  the  oommnnioation 
be  sent  to  the  Assembly  with  the  other  papers 
as  part  of  the  records.  ’  ’  Dr.  Biroh  objected  to 
the  action  as  ont  of  order.  The  Moderator 
sustained  him  when  a  ruling  was  called  for. 
Bat  the  ruling  of  the  Moderator  was  voted 
down  by  the  house  by  a  vote  of  60  to  46. 

The  Committee  on  Judicial  Commissions 
made  its  report.  The  overture  was  answered 
in  the  negative,  and  the  following  overtnre 
was  ordered  sent  to  the  Assembly : 

Resolved,  That  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
respectfully  overtnre  the  General  Assembly,  to 


For  Sunday  Schools,  Prayer  neeting^s. 

SACRED  SONGS 

iwile  BOOK 

Send  SO  cents  for  n  sample  copy,  and  see  If  you  do 
not  like  it  as  well  as  No  l,of  which  over  YZO.OOO  copies 
have  been  sold.  aS6  per  lOO. 

AH  royalties  paid  to  Mr.  Moody’s  Schools. 

TBB  BiaiiOW  A  MAIN  CO..  New  York  sad  CUesgo. 

CHURCH  ORGANS 

of  small  cost  economically 
and  ingeniously  devised  for 

VILLAGE  CHURCHES. 

ORGANS  of  all  sizes.  Latest  Improvemsiits, 

IJOOK.  P  BOSTON-NEW  YORK 

HASTINGS  UO.,  PHIL’A-CHICAGO 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Kendal  Green,  Mass. 

iHasonHamriit 

ORGANS 

THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Ostslocfiea.  140  Boyleton  Ht.,  Boetan,  Maas. 
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meet  in  St.  Lonie,  Ma,  on  the  17  th  of  May, 
1900,  to  send  down  to  the  Presbyteries  the  fol¬ 
lowing  oyertnre.  to  wit : 

Shall  Chapter  XITT.  of  the  Book  of  Discipline 

be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

or  JUDICIAL  OOMMIBSIOHS. 

1.  TheGeneral  Assembly,  esch  Synod  and  Presbytery, 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  Jndicial  Commissions  from 
their  respective  bodies,  consisting  of  ministers  and  elders 
in  number  not  less  than  eighteen  for  the  Assembly, 
twelve  for  the  Synod,  and  seven  for  a  Presbytery. 

5.  A  Commission  of  a  Synod  or  the  Assembly  shall  sit 
at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  appointing  Judicatory, 
and  that  of  a  Presbytery  shall  bold  its  first  meeting  at 
the  time  and  place  designated  by  the  appointing  Judica¬ 
tory,  and  it  may  sit  during  the  intervals  between  the 
meetings  of  this  Judicatory. 

8.  The  quorum  of  a  Commission  shall  be  the  same  in 
all  respects  as  the  quorum  of  the  originating  body,  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  be  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  its  mem- 
hers,  and  such  Commission  shall  have  and  exercise  every 
power  to  control  its  procedure  and  the  conduct  of  the 
parties  which  the  appointing  Judicatory  could  exercise. 
It  shall  choose  its  own  Chairman  and  Clerk,  and  shall 
keep  full  and  correct  minutes  of  its  proceedings,  which, 
together  with  its  findings,  shall  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  appointing  Judicatory,  and  shall 
be  entered  upon  the  records  of  said  Judicatory. 

4.  All  Judicial  cases  may  be  submitted  to  such  Com¬ 
missions,  and  the  Commissions  shall  try  them  by  the 
rules  and  processes  which  govern  the  appointing  Judica¬ 
tories  in  like  cases,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  dissent, 
protest,  review,  control,  appeal,  or  complaint  which  are 
found  in  the  Book  of  Discipline. 

6.  If  a  Commission  of  a  Presbytery  shall  sit  in 
the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  this  body,  the 
minutes  of  the  Commission,  Including  its  findings,  shall 
be  signed  by  its  Clerk  and  lodged  with  the  Stated  Clerk 
of  Presbytery,  and  any  complaint  or  appeal  against  its 
proceedings  or  findings  shall  be  lodged  with  the  Stated 
Clerk  or  Moderator,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  IX  ,  Sections  84  and  96,  B.  D. 

6.  Eilher  party  to  a  Jndicial  case  may  except  to  any 
ruling  made  hy  the  Commission.  Such  exceptions  are 
to  be  made  at  the  time  the  ruling  complained  of}is  made, 
and  shall  be  noted  on  the  minutes.  A  Commission  of 
a  Synod  or  the  General  Assembly  shall  refer  to  the  ap¬ 
pointing  Judicatory  all  decisions  to  which  excptions 
have  been  taken,  on  law,  or  doctrine,  arising  in  the 
progress  of  a  case,  and  the  findings  of  the  Commission 
shall  conform  to  the  decisions  tbereon'of  the  appointing 
Judicatory. 

The  following  resolution  offered  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  R.  R.  Booth  was  unanimonsly  adopted, 
that,  "The  Presbytery  desire  to  express  to 
our  brother,  Arthur  0.  MoGiffert  D.D.,  who 
has  this  day  signified  his  withdrawal  from  the 
Presbyterian  Oburch,  our  sincere  personal 
affection,  and  to  assure  him  that  our  prayers 
will  be  offered  for  his  guidance  and  peace  in 
the  future." 

Dr.  Birch  stated  that  he  took  technical  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  action  of  Presbytery.  This  he  did 
through  no  personal  feeling,  but  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  case  complaining  against  the  action 
of  Presbytery  at  the  recent  meetings  of  the 
body. 

Ohanoellor  MoOraoken  and  Dr.  George  Alex¬ 
ander  were  given  power  to  constitute  a  church 
at  University  Heights. 

The  following  young  men  were  examined  for 
licensure :  Samuel  Carlton  Haight,  George  I. 
Long,  James  Alexander  McOagne,  Henry  Sloane 
Coffin. 

Mr.  Coffin  is  in  the  senior  class  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary. 

The  following  Comissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly  were  chosen  as  follows:  Ministers: 
The  Revs.  Robert  F.  Sample  D.  D. ,  George 
Alexander  D.D.,  Charles  Cnthbert  H^  D.D., 
A.  W.  Halsey  D.D.,  W.  D.  Buchanan  D.D.,  G. 
L.  Shearer  D.  D. ,  Maltbie  D.  Babcock  D.  D. ; 
alternates:  The  Revs.  Jesse  F.  Forbes  Ph.D., 
J.  C.  Palmer,  Henry  van  Dyke  D.D.,  Howard 

A.  Johnston  D.  D. ,  Charles  A.  Stoddsjd  D.D., 
William  Hughes,  D.  J.  McMillan  D.D. 

Elders:  H.  W.  Jessup,  F.  A.  Booth,  Cleve¬ 
land  H.  Dodge,  William  Irwin,  William  E. 
Stiger,  Rush  Taggert,  O.  E.  Boyd ;  alternates : 

B.  L.  Amerman,  J.  C.  Cady,  Robert  Mc¬ 
Williams,  W.  Hopper,  T.  B.  Meigs,  J.  Mar¬ 
shall,  H.  R.  Elliot 


DB.  MeGIFFERT»S  LETTER. 

To  the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 

Dear  Brethbek:  In  view  of  the  Appeal  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  which  Dr.  Birch  gave 
formal  notice  at  the  last  meeting  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  I  have  decided  to  withdraw  from  the 


Presbyterian  Church,  and  I  request  that  you 
will  accordingly  drop  my  name  from  the  roll 
of  Presbytery. 

In  making  this  request  I  desire  to  say  that  I 
do  not  withdraw  because  I  regard  the  charges 
of  heresy  preferred  gainst  me  as  well  founded, 
or  because  I  recognize  the  justice  of  the  accu¬ 
sations  that  have  been  made  in  many  quarters, 
for  I  still  believe  as  I  believed  when  I  wrote  to 
the  General  Assembly  last  spring,  that  my 
views  are  in  harmony  with  the  faith  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  of  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tendom  in  all  vital  and  essential  matters ;  but 
I  cannot  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  go  through 
the  trial  before  the  General  Assembly  which 
the  appeal  will  doubtless  precipitate,  and  I 
am  unwilling  needlessly  to  prolong  the  agita¬ 
tion  that  has  been  distracting  the  Church  and 
preventing  it  from  giving  itself  unreservedly 
to  its  true  work  of  i^vancing  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

Ecclesiastical  strife  is  abhorrent  to  me  and  I 
have  no  interest  and  no  faith  in  heresy  trials 
as  a  means  of  promoting  the  truth.  Indeed,  I 
believe  that  they  work  mischief  whether  they 
result  in  any  particular  case  in  a  condemnation 
or  an  acquittal,  for  the  principles  which  govern 
them  are  from  the  standpoint  of  the  honest 
seeker  after  truth  fundamentally  unsound. 
Only  by  patient  study  and  free  discussion  can 
the  truth  be  reached,  and  the  attempt  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  his- 


the  suggestion  of  the  General  Assembly.  For 
while  it  can  matter  little  whether  the  particu¬ 
lar  views  I  hold  are  pronounced  sound  or  un¬ 
sound  by  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  it  matters 
much  whether  a  great  Christian  communion 
like  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  has  stood 
in  the  past  for  stalwart,  intellectual  Protes¬ 
tantism,  shall  commit  itself  irrevocably  to  the 
un-F^otestant  policy  of  closing  its  eyes  to  all 
new  light,  and  so  make  it  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  if  not  impossible  for  honest  seekers  after 
truth  to  do  within  its  ranks  their  part  of  the 
one  great  work  to  which  God  has  called  his 
people.  I  have  therefore  remained  within  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  subjecting  myself  to 
serious  misrepresentation,  and  I  have  even 
been  prepared  in  spite  of  my  repugnance  to 
such  a  strife,  to  face  a  judicial  trial  in  Presby¬ 
tery  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  But  your  action 
in  dismissing  the  charges  brought  against  me 
—action  which  according  to  the  accepted  prin¬ 
ciples  of  common  law  should  be  final — relieves 
me  from  the  particular  responsibility  hitherto 
resting  upon  me  and  makes  it  possible  for  me 
to  withdraw  without  detriment,  indeed  rather 
as  I  believe  with  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  liberty.  Your  action  is  a  distinct 
assertion,  all  the  more  distinct  because  you 
dissent  from  many  of  my  views,  that  questions 
of  scholarship  can  best  be  settled  not  by  eccle¬ 
siastical  process,  but  by  continued  study,  and 
that  the  interests  neither  of  God’s  truth  nor  of 


torical  conclusions  by  their  conformity  or  non¬ 
conformity  to  a  confessional  standard  tends  to 
obscure  truth’s  supremacy  and  to  promote  in¬ 
difference  to  its  claims.  Referring  in  this  con¬ 
nection  to  my  own  book  on  the  Apostolic  Age, 
I  beg  to  assure  the  Presbytery  that  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  with  no  thought  of  committing  the 
Presbyterian  Ohnrch  or  any  one  beside  myself 
to  any  of  its  conclusions,  and  so  with  no 
thought  of  provoking  ecclesiastical  strife,  but 
solely  with  the  purpose  of  recounting  as  ac¬ 
curately  and  as  clearly  as  I  could  the  history 
of  the  Apostolic  Age  as  I  saw  it.  I.  do  not,  of 
course,  claim  infallibility  for  my  conclusions 
— no  scholar  does — but  I  do  claim  that  they  can 
be  proved  incorrect  only  by  historical  investi¬ 
gation  carried  on  in  the  same  spirit  of  loyal 
devotion  to  the  truth  in  which  the  book  was 
written.  And  I  claim  still  further  that  the 
question  of  first  importance  touching  the 
results  I  have  reached  is  not.  Do  they  accord 
with  the  Presbyterian  Standards?  but.  Are 
they  true?  In  a  trial  for  heresy  the  inquiry 
inevirably  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  the 
former  question,  and  the  latter  is  too  largely 
overlooked. 

But  in  spite  of  my  convictions  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  believing  as  I  do  that  my  views  are  funda¬ 
mentally  in  accord  with  the  faith  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  I  have  felt  it  a  duty  to 
many  of  my  brethren  and  to  the  Church  itself, 
whose  interests  1  have  profoundly  at  heart,  to 
maintain  so  far  as  I  could  the  historic  rights  of 
Christian  scholarship  and  the  historic  liberty 
of  Christian  thought*  smd  speech  within  our 
communion  by  refusing  to  withdraw  even  at 


Christ’s  kingdom  are  subserved  when  the 
Church  turns  from  its  active,  practical,  saving 
Christian  work  to  the  profltless  task  of  dis¬ 
covering  and  condemning  supposed  deviations 
from  the  confessional  standards.  That  asser¬ 
tion  I  concur  in  most  heartily,  and  I  am  un¬ 
willing  that  the  clear  issue  between  the 
Presbyterj  and  the  prosecutor  which  bas  been 
raised  by  the  appeal  of  the  latter  should  be 
obscured  by  further  consideration  of  the  minor 
question  as  to  my  own  soundnesss  or  unsonnd- 
ness  in  the  Presbyterian  faith. 

I  believe  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  with 
all  my  heart.  I  believe  in  its  past  and  in  its 
future,  and  I  believe  that  the  time  will  yet 
come  when  the  all  too  prevalent  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  many 
Christian  scholars  who  are  trying  to  contribute 
in  their  several  spheres  to  the  advance  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  shall  everywhere  give  way  to 
sympathy  and  mutual  co-operation,  and  when 
the  alarm  now  so  commonly  occasioned  by  the 
publication  of  unfamiliar  views  shall  disappear 
altogether  under  the  influence  of  a  stronger  and 
more  widespread  faith  in  the  truth  of  God 
and  in  the  guiding  influence  of  bis  Spirit. 
Only  a  faith  so  profound  as  to  cast  out  all  fear 
can  give  to  the  Church  in  this  age  that  spir¬ 
itual  enthusiasm  and  power  through  which 
alone  it  can  take  the  world  for  Christ. 

With  a  prayer  for  God’s  blessing  upon  the 
great  cause  in  which  our  hearts  and  lives  are 
all  enlisted,  I  am. 

Yours  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  faith  and 
hope,  A.  C.  McGiffert. 

Niw  York,  April  7th,  1900. 
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HOME  MISSIONS  IN  TROY  PRESBYTERY. 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Presbyterial  Society  for  Home  Missions  in 
Presbytery  of  Troy  was  held  on  April  4,  in 
the  Silliman  Memorial  Ohnrch,  Oohoes.  This 
ohnrch  in  all  its  appointments  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  and  nniqne  of  its  kind  in  this  region.  A 
cordial  greeting  from  the  pastor,  Dr.  William 
M.  Johnson,  and  the  ladies  of  his  parish,  was 
followed  by  a  half  hour  devotional  service  led 
by  Miss  Walker.  The  President,  Mrs.  E.  N. 
Danohy,  responded  to  the  pastor’s  welcome. 
The  Oorrespnding  Secretary,  Miss  Philip,  gave 
a  brief  review  of  onr  twenty  years’  history, 
showing  a  steady  advance  from  a  small  begin¬ 
ning.  The  Treasurer,  Miss  Ward,  reported 
some  advance  over  last  year’s  receipts,  though 
not  as  much  as  we  had  hoped.  The  report  of 
the  Synodical  Committee,  given  by  Miss  Sher¬ 
man,  showed  that  its  members  have  been  faith¬ 
ful  in  looking  after  the  local  societies  assigned 
to  their  care.  An  interesting  address  from 
Mrs.  Pratt  of  Albany  in  the  interests  of  the 
Asheville  School  closed  the  morning  session. 
A  short  devotional  service  led  by  Mrs.  Thomas 
Sprague  opened  the  afternoon  session.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Secretaries  for  Tonng  People’s 
Work,  Literature  and  Freedmen  had  many 
points  of  interest.  An  address  by  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Bennett,  formerly  Miss  M.  Eatharyn  Jones  of 
the  Woman’s  Board,  was  on  Past  Certainties 
and  Future  Posslblities.  Her  intense  earnest¬ 
ness,  her  devotion  to  the  cause  and  her  forcible 
manner  in  presenting  the  claims  upon  ns  for 
the  future  were  very  inspiring. 

The  roll  call  of  delegates  by  (Miss  Anna 
Baker  was  responded  to  by  112. 

The  only  change  in  the  list  of  officers  was 
that  in  the  Secretary  of  Freedmen,  to  which 
Mrs.  William  Bliss  of  Green  Island  was  elected. 
An  interesting  letter  from  Mrs.  T.  8.  Hamlin 
of  Washington,  D.  C  ,  the  first  President  of 
this  society,  gave  some  reminiscences  of  its 
early  history.  A  large  attendance,  manifest 
interest  and  close  attention  gave  evidence  that 
the  cause  of  Home  Missions  has  a  warm  place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  women  of  Troy  Presbytery. 
The  October  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Sohaghti- 
coke.  _  H.  B.  D 

Ministers  and  Churches 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Holyoke,  Mass.  —  The  First  Presbyterian 
Church  has  received  fourteen  adult  members 
since  the  installation  of  the  new  pastor,  the 
Rev.  A.  R.  Pennell,  which  took  place  January 
17  last  The  most  of  these  have  united  on  con¬ 
fession.  The  prayer-meetings  are  well  attended 
and  the  work  is  advancing. 

NEW  YORK. 

Buel.  —At  a  meeting  of  the  church  and  congre¬ 
gation  of  Buel,  April  Ist,  it  was  unanimously 
voted  to  extend  a  call  to  the  Rev.  George  O. 
Noetling,  a  member  of  the  present  graduating 
class  of  Auburn  Seminary,  to  become  their  pas¬ 
tor.  It  is  understood  that  he  will  Mcept. 

Junius. — Our  church  of  this  place  has  made 
perceptible  progress  during  the  year  closing 
with  March  81.  There  have  been  thirteen  ac¬ 
cessions  to  ohnrch  membership,  a  net  gain  of 
eleven;  making  the  present  total  seventy-two. 
Ten  new  names  have  been  added  on  formal 
anplioation,  to  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 
Eleven  infants  have  been  baptized.  The  con¬ 
tributions  to  our  varied  Boards  sum  up  flOl- 
.89,  against  an  averse  of  $40  during  the  past 
five  years.  The  morning  congregation  has  aver¬ 
aged  seventy,  and  the  Sunday-school  sixty- 
three;  and  the  Clerk  of  the  congregation  re¬ 
ports  the  church  finances  in  exceptionally  good 
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Kxoeli  In  streniiith,  beauty  and  darablllty.  Made  of  iteel 
and  Iron.  Cheaper  than  wood.  M  OnlfBa.  Catalog  tree. 

KIT8CLMAN  BROS*  Boxm  RidRevilla,  Ind. 


Nova  Scotia  Tours. 

Personally  conducted  seventh  season.  July  and 
August.  Delightful  parties  of  pleasant  pei  pie,  with 
■whom  you  will  quickly  feel  the  "coinradeshlp”  of  travel 
Will  visit  the  scenes  of 

Longfellow’s  Evangeline. 

The  itineraries  will  be  s>  arranged  as  to  avoid  rash  and 
fanrry,  and  nrovide  rest  for  tirM  brain  workers.  Ad¬ 
dress,  with  8c.  stamp. 

Associate  Editor  of  EDUCATION, 

so  Bromfield  Street,  Beston,  Mass. 


You  Pay  Double  tho  Mouoy 

in  mmnj  ewes  when  jon  buy  Tehtcles  and  harness  from  the  a^ent  or 
dealer.  We  do  without  these  pe«>ple  and  reduce  the  prioe  of  our  goods 
to  vou  to  the  extent  of  their  commissions.  We  make  178  styles  of 
vehicles  and  86  styles  of  hamessand  sell  them 
to  the  consumer  direct  from  our  factory  at 
wholesale  prices. 

No.  St— Driving  WasoB.  Has  * ‘Lone  Dist*  IW  F  HAWF  HD  &BF1ITS 
Slice’*  szlea,  open  rubber  head  spimgs,  Ihsdlev  ”  “  W  CT W  MWtan  ■  W 

■haft  conpisfs  and  Ballry  loopa.  Price  with  You  pay  a  profit  to  nobody  except  onr  man- 
■haftaleo.  Sams  as  ofc^  ^  for  HO  to  $60  nfacturlng  pruilt,  aud  you  getpositively  the 
mors  ibfn  oor  prks.  best  g«>od8  which  a  given  amount  of  money 

_ _ _ willbuy.  I.»afactoi7ofthesl»eof oursyoM  _ 

”  get  t:.e  heat  possible  seleettea.  Our  large  Ne.  65  Storis  Bossy 

iUnstrated  Catalogue  contains  cuts  of  ererything  we  make.  Remember  that  we  ship  HsmssaPrlos  wbh  mbbsr 
our  vehicles  and  harness  anywhere  forexaminatlon  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  tmnminga  818.  Goodcas 
warrant  everything.  rstsUs  for  888. 

SEXn  FOM  IjABGB  FMtBB  CATAZ^OGVBS. 

Elkhart  Carriast  and  Hamass  Mfg.  Co.,  w.  b.  pritt,  sm’j.  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


condition.  The  minister  in  charge  is  the  Rev. 
Henry  T.  Scholl,  a  graduate  of  Williams  Ool- 
lege  and  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

P.  0. 

Gouvebnbub.  — Several  years  aso  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Ohnrch  bnilt  a  most  beantifnl  and  ex¬ 
pensive  stone  edifice,  in  the  midst  of  their 
operations  the  financial  distress  came  on  and 
they  finished  their  work  in  disappointment  be- 
canse  a  large  debt  was  inevitable.  However 
they  bravely  kept  on,  the  ohnroh  growing  in 
numbers  and  power.  The  debt  at  first,  $16,000, 
was  gradually  reduced  to  $18,600,  when  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Skinner,  set  out  to 
wipe  it  out.  By  personal  effort  among  his  own 
people,  Mr.  Skinner  snooeeded  in  a  few  weeks 
in  providing  for  the  whole  of  it.  This  was  a 
orowning  achievement  of  a  most  snooessfnl  pas¬ 
torate  which  began  in  1887  and  oontinne  yet 
with  unabated  snooess  and  mutual  affeotions. 

W.  0.  R. 

Sybacuse. — The  Rev.  W.  H.  Mason,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Park  Oollege  and  Anbnm  Seminary,  who 
on  leaving  the  seminary  in  1898  was  called  to 
the  Memorial  Presbyterian  Ohnroh,  has  jnst 
resigned,  to  accept  a  charge  in  Galveston,  Tex. 
On  tendering  his  resignation  he  said:  "While 
I  have  been  in  Syracuse  I  have  received  the 
beet  of  treatment  from  the  members  of  my 
charge,  and  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
tender  my  resignation.’’  Galveston  is  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  Southern 
cities. 

OoDENSBUBOH.— The  Rev.  L.  Merrill  Miller 
D.  D.  is  the  patriarch  and  Nestor  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  Northern  New  York.  His  fiftieth 
year  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  ter¬ 
minates  in  May.  He  has  preached  8,000  ser¬ 
mons,  attended  1,400  fanerals,  baptized  1,400 
persons,  married  1,851  oonples,  and  received 
1, 200  members  to  chnroh  fellowship.  The 
present  charoh  membership  is  660.  The 
Syracuse  Herald  prints  a  good  likeness  of  Dr. 
Miller  and  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
life :  Dr.  Miller  was  bom  in  Rochester  on 
October  18,  1819,  being  the  same  year  that  the 
ohnroh  in  Ogdensbnrgh  to  which  he  has  so  long 
ministered  as  pastor  was  reorganized  and  re¬ 
established  after  its  dispersion  by  the  War  of 
1812  He  united  with  the  First  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh  of  Rochester  at  the  age  of  18,  and 
graduated  from  Hamilton  Oollege  in  the  nota¬ 
ble  and  sncoessfnl  class  of  1840.  His  health 
was  delicate,  bnt  he  was  desirous  of  going  as 
far  as  he  could  and  aooordingly  entered  Prinoe- 
ton  Seminary  in  the  fall  of  1840.  The  second 
year  he  was  compelled  to  leave.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  November,  1848.  In  May, 
1844,  be  was  called  to  the  Presbyterian  Ohnroh 
at  Bath  and  was  ordained  and  installed  as 
pastor  in  October  of  the  same  year.  In  Ooto- 
her,  1846,  he  and  Miss  Lydia  R.  Ramsey, 
daughter  of  David  Ramsey  of  Bath,  were  mar¬ 
ried.  She  died  last  year.  After  seven  years 
with  that  chnroh  he  received  a  call  to  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  at 
Ogdensbnrgh  in  February,  1861.  Doctor  Miller 
is  intimately  conneoted  with  the  various  benev¬ 
olent  enterprises  of  Ogdensbnrgh,  and  always 
rakes  active  part  in  anything  that  is  for  the 
advaaoement  of  the  city  or  its  citizens.  He 
has  encouraged  twelve  of  the  yonng  men  of  his 
charch  to  enter  the  nniversity,  the  most  of 
whom  are  now  at  work  with  evident  snooess 
in  varions  fields.  He  received  the  honora^ 
degree  of  S.  T.  D.  from  his  alma  mater  in 
1866  and  was  elected  a  trustee  in  Hamilton 
Oollege  fonr  years  later.  He  has  served  as 
Moderator  of  the  Synod  and  filled  important 
positions  in  the  gift  of  the  chnroh  for  these 
many  years.  No  man  in  all  this  region  is  more 
widely  known  and  beloved. 

Rochesteb. — Trinity  Mission  (Oolored)  has 
been  organized  by  the  Presbytery  of  Rochester 
as  a  charoh,  and  has  pnrehased  the  bnilding 
long  ooonffied  by  the  United  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh  of  Rochester. 


Rochester.  —  The  Brick  Ohnrch,  Rochester, 
moorns  the  death  of  one  of  its  senior  elders, 
widely  known  and  beloved,  and  a  liberal  giver 
to  all  the  ohnrch ’s  canses.  In  their  memorial 
action,  the  Session  (O.  F.  Weaver,  L.  G.  Wet- 
more,  Oommisaioners)  testify:  *’ We  feel  keenly 
the  loss  of  onr  esteemed  aasooiate.  Elder  Joel 
G.  Davis,  which  ooenrred  at  his  home,  Sun¬ 
day,  February  26.  We  realize  that  his  going 
has  left  ns  as  a  Session  and  as  a  Ohnroh  dis¬ 
tinctly  poorer.  While  he  was  pre-eminently 
modest  and  retiring  in  disposition  his  was  an 
exceptionally  rugged  character,  as  shown  in  a 
stannohness  of  integrity  anchored  in  an  nn- 
yielding  will  for  the  right  He  showed  a 
strength  of  pnrpoae  coupled  with  a  degree  of 
determination  and  perseverance  which  oonld 
not  fail  of  achieving  snooees,  whether  in  his 
business  or  in  the  bnilding  up  of  Ohristian 
character;  this  last  was  an  attidnment  no  one 
who  knew  him  oonld  fail  of  realizing  he  held 
paramount  to  mere  worldly  snooees.  Joel  G. 
Davis  was  one  to  oonnt  on,  and  one  to  lean 
npon,  whether  by  way  of  safe  colinael  or  in 
readiness  to  recognize  the  ohnroh ’s  financial 
claim  npon  him  np  to  the  full  measure  of  his 
ability.  He  was  a  devoted  and  systematio 
giver.  He  bore  a  love  for  onr  ohnroh  beyond 
what  was  realized  except  by  those  who  knew 
him  most  intimately.  ’’  He  was  in  the  eighty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Salem.— A  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  of  twenty- 
two  members  was  organized  here,  February  87, 
by  the  Rev.  A.  O.  MoOanley  of  Bridgewater, 
chairman  of  the  Home  Missions  Oommit- 
tee  of  his  Presbytery.  He  was  assisted  by  the 
Synodical  missionary,  and  by  Elder  James  Mo- 
Killnp  of  Canistota.  Eight  of  the  members 
were  received  on  profession,  all  adnlts  and  in- 
olnding  a  father  and  mother  who  also  presented 
their  only  child  for  baptism.  Three  of  the 
members  had  not  been  previously  baptized. 
Fourteen  were  received  by  letters  fnm  the 
Reformed  and  Oongregatioo^  and  Presbyterian 
Ohnrohes  elsewhere.  Twelve  others  who  had 
expressed  the  desire  to  enter  into  the  organiza¬ 
tion  were  nnable  to  be  present.  Mr.  William 
J.  Gibson  was  duly  elected  and  indnoted  into 
the  office  of  elder  and  five  trostees  were  chosen. 
March  4,  Synod’s  missionary,  E.  H.  Grant  of 
Hnron,  supplied  service  and  ors^ized  a  very 
promising  Sabbath-school.  Thu  is  a  town 
with  nearly  one  thousand,  mostly  English- 
speaking  people,  and  only  one  other  Protestant, 
English  speaking  ohnroh.  It  is  also  a  oonnty 
seat  and  has  two  lines  of  railroad.  They  pro¬ 
pose  to  build  a  honse  of  worship  this  snmmer. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Pennington.— On  Sabbath,  March  26,  was 
held  the  golden  anniversary  of  this  historic 
chnroh,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Allen,  Jr.,  pMtor,  of 
two  of  its  senior  elders,  John  E.  Bard  and 
Enoch  A.  Titns.  They  were  installed  in  1860, 
under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  George  Hale 
D.  D.  and  have  oontinned  in  office  to  this  day, 
and  their  bow  still  abides  in  strength  and  they 
are  diligent  in  bnsiness,  fervent  in  spirit, 
serving  the  Lord.  On  this  jnbilant  oooarion, 
the  session  of  the  ohnroh  was  represented  by  its 
efficient  Olerk,  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Ketoham,  who 
in  an  interesting  way  reviewed  their  work  as 
members  of  Session.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mnirheid  re¬ 
cited  their  efficient  part  in  the  work  of  the 
trustees,  Mr.  Bard  having  served  on  that 
board,  and  in  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the 
chnroh,  for  more  than  forty  years.  Mr.  S.  F. 
Sharp,  snperintendent  of  the  home  sohool, 
spoke  of  their  work  in  the  Sabbath -sohooL 
For  now  fifty-two  years  withont  intsmiption, 
Mr.  Titus  has  been  a  workman  in  the  Sabbath- 
school  not  to  be  ashamed.  The  Endeavor 
Society  and  Young  People  of  the  ohnroh  were 
represented  by  Mr.  Oharles  M.  Titos,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  the  ai^iration  and  love  of  the  young 
people,  for  their  revered  senior  elders.  The 
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ebstor  represeDted  the  oongregation  and  pastors. 

is  words  were  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  men 
who  had  thns  with  nnswerring  loyalty  served 
the  cbnrch  of  Christ,  in  the  eldership,  for  half 
a  oentnry.  Letters  of  a  oongratnlatory  and 
commendatory  character  were  read  from  the 
former  pastor,  the  Rev.  David  Wills  of  Oswego, 
and  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Foster  of  Trenton. ,  After 
listening  to  some  very  tender  words  from  these 
two  aged  men  of  Gtod,  concerning  their  service 
in  the  ohnrch,  the  entire  congregation  came 
forward  and  personally  greeted  them.  And 
then  the  service  closed,  every  one  feeling  that 
GK>d  had  indeed  blessed  the  ohnrch  in  giving 
to  it  for  so  long  the  services  of  these  honored 
brethren. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadklphia. — The  March  additions  to  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  were  a  goodly  number, 
via:  Twenty-two  members  were  added  to  the 
Second  Church,  Dr.  Chwles  Wood,  pastor,  on 
March  18,  a  total  of  sixty-three  during  the 
ecclesiastical  year.  Northminster  Church  re¬ 
ceived  twenty-six  at  the  March  communion, 
fifteen  on  confession  of  faith.  Nine  adults 
were  baptized.  This  makes  a  total  of  210  per¬ 
sons  who  have  been  received  in  Northminster 
during  the  two  years’  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Wilson  Cochran.  The  following 
churches  received  accessions  March  18 :  Lever- 
ington,  Roxborongh,  Rev.  Dwight  C.  Hanna, 
pastor,  16;  Caston,  Rev.  A.  T.  Taylor,  pastor, 
84;  Tenth,  Rev.  Marcus  A.  Brownson  D.D., 
pastor,  11;  Ninth,  Rev.  W.  P.  Fnlton  D.D., 
pastor,  11 ;  Hollond  Memorial,  Rev.  George  E. 
Martin  D.  D. ,  pastor,  6 ;  First  Church,  German¬ 
town,  Rev.  Charles  R.  Erdman,  pastor,  85,  23 
of  them  on  confession  of  faith.  The  Patterson 
Memorial  Church,  the  Rev.  George  B.  Bell, 
pastor,  reached  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
its  organization  on  April  5.  The  present  pas¬ 
torate  has  oontinned  twelve  years.  At  the 
bi-monthly  communion,  March  25,  thirty-two 
members  were  received  into  the  Snsqnehanna 
Avenne  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  the  Rev.  R.  T. 
Jones  D.D.,  pastor.  R.  M.  P. 

PiTTBBURQH.  — The  Bellefield  Congregation,  Dr. 
H.  T.  McClelland  pastor,  entered  and  dedicated 
their  fine  new  stone  chapel  and  Sunday-school- 
rooms  on  Sunday,  April  1.  The  final  sermon 
was  preached  in  the  old  anditorinm  now  being 
torn  down,  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland,  March  25. 


New  Alexandria. — Seventeen  members  were 
welcomed  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Ann- 
strong,  March  6.  The  Rev.  Richard  Lee  D.D., 
who  will  complete  his  ninetieth  year  this 
month,  preached  a  short  sermon  preliminary 
to  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Snpper. 

Steubenville.— The  Second  Chnrch,  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  Irwin,  pastor,  received  fifteen  members 
March  25.  It  has  just  enlarged  its  lecture- 
room  and  improved  its  auditorium  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  $8,000. 

Altoona.  —  The  new  First  Presbyterian 
Chnroh,  of  gray  sandstone,  cost  nearly  $60,000 
and  with  the  grounds  $15,000  more,  and  is  all 
Mid  for.  The  organ  is  the  gift  of  Andrew 
Oamegie,  who  was  an  attendant  there  while 
living  in  Altoona  thirty  years  ago.  The  pastor, 
the  Rev.  John  W.  Bain,  came  there  fourteen 
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years  ago  from  the  Alexander  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

WiLKiNSBURG. — The  Presbyterian  Church  has 
been  the  scene  of  much  activity.  For  three 
weeks  the  pastor  (Dr.  Thomas  Parry)  preached 
and  meantime  held  abont  sixty  interviews  with 
individuals  on  the  subject  of  personal  religion. 
Jnst  one  hundred  individuals  were  added  to 
the  chnrch,  March  18.  Of  these,  sixty-seven 
were  on  examination,  and  eleven  adnlts  bap¬ 
tized.  But  the  chnrch  itself  seems  to  have 
received  the  greatest  blessing.  Mr.  Harry  L. 
Maxwell  had  charge  of  the  singing.  He  is  a 
man  of  power  in  his  work. 

Philadelphia. — Further  additions  at  the  March 
commnnion  are  reported  as  follows :  First 
Ohnrch  (Dr.  George  D.  Baker  pastor),  86; 
Emmanuel  (the  Rev.  D.  G.  Smith),  27 ;  Ann 
Carmichael  Memorial  (the  Rev.  William  Mc¬ 
Farland),  16;  Bridesbnrg  (Dr.  J.  P.  W.  Blat- 
tenberger),  15;  Westminster,  West  Chester  (the 
Rev.  Alexander  Ester),  17.  The  Ann  Car¬ 
michael  Memorial  has  received  145  during  the 
three  years’  pastorate  of  Mr.  McFarland.  At 
the  Monday  week  meeting  of  the  Ministers’ 
Association,  The  Preacher  and  his  Books  was 
discussed;  and  at  the  March  dinner  of  the 
Social  Union,  Presbyterian  Summer  Evan¬ 
gelistic  Work.  R.  M.  P. 

Harrison. — Ten  members  were  added  to  the 
Presbyterian  Ohnrch  of  Harrison,  O.,  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Ferguson,  pastor,  at  the  March  com¬ 
mnnion — four  of  its  number  by  profession. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

New  Cumberland.— As  a  result  of  special 
services  twenty- three  were  added  to  this 
chnrch,  March  18.  A  debt  of  more  than  $8,000 
has  been  cleared  away,  and  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  A.  D.  McCnlloch,  and  his  people  are 
much  encouraged. 

INDIANA 

Anderson.  — The  Rev.  Charles  P.  Luce  Pb.  D. 
has  been  the  pastor  of  this  ohnrch  since  April 
of  last  year,  and  has  been  permitted  to  witness 
activity  and  growth.  The  chnroh  property  has 
been  improved  and  a  chapel  has  been  built  at 
Shadeland,  costing  about  $1, 500,  which  is  the 
home  of  a  Sabbath -school  of  over  150  members 
A  reading  club  on  the  Winona  plan  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  October  last.  The  spiritnal  interests  of 
the  church  found  expression  and  enlargement 
in  mid-winter  services  beginning  January  21, 
when  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Coe,  of  Corry,  Pa. ,  had 
charge  the  first  week,  and  the  Rev.  R.  A. 
Walton  D.D.,  of  New  York,  the  second.  At  the 
February  communion  seventy-fonr  members 
were  received  into  fnll  commnnion.  This  is 
the  largest  number  ever  received  at  any  one 
time  in  the  histo^  of  the  church.  With  previ¬ 
ous  additions  this  makes  a  total  of  ninety-six 
members  during  the  eleven  months  of  Dr. 
Luoe’s  pastorate.  Fourteen  of  this  number 
were  received  by  letter,  sixty  on  confession 
and  thirty  received  baptism.  ^ 

Warsaw.— At  a  meeting  of  the  oongregation 
of  this  church  held  Thursday  evening,  March 
22,  the  Rev.  Leroy  M.  Ooffman,  of  LaGrange, 
Ind.,  was  voted  a  call  to  this  pastorate.  The 
meeting  was  moderated  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Yates  Hill  who  has  jnst  closed  fonr  years  of 
successful  work  here  and  who  will  become  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Ohnrch  of  Logansport,  Ind.,  to 
first  of  April 

WISCONSIN. 

Lodl  —  At  the  early  March  commnnion 
twenty-three  additions  were  received — eighteen 
by  profession.  The  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ohnrch,  the  Rev.  G.  O.  Lamb,  is  active  in 
country  as  well  as  village. 

Milwaukee.- Westminster  Chnrch  Sunday- 
schoolroom  and  the  parlors  are  to  be  finished 
off  according  to  the  plans  for  them  when  the 
new  building  was  erected. 

MINNESOTA. 

Bismarck. — How  populations  move  abont  in 
the  great,  roomy  states  is  illnstrated  bylthe 
fact  that  the  first  train  load  of  settlers  .from 
Iowa  came  to  Bismarck,  Minn.,  March 1 18. 
Twenty  oars  were  in  this  section  and  more 
were  to  follow.  Farms  have  been  bought  and 
settlement  will  be  begun  at  once.  The  centres 
of  population  will  be  Wilton,  in  Burleigh 
County,  and  Washburn,  in  MaoLean  Connty. 
The  B«v.  Archibald  Dnrrie  has  secured  lots'for 
a  church  and  manse  at  Wilton  and  in  Wash- 
bnm  we  have  an  organization  and  lots. 

MONTANA. 

■  Great  Falls.  —  The  First  Presbyterian 
Chnroh,  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Richardson,  p  s- 
tor,  has  probably  the  largest  oongregation  in 
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the  city,  and  in  every  way  is  a  prosperous 
organization.  Several  improvements  have  been 
m^e ;  a  kitchen  has  been  added  to  the  manse, 
the  grounds  have  been  fenced,  new  backs  and 
seats  have  been  placed  in  the  opera  chairs  in 
the  chnrch  and  a  new  carpet  has  been  bought. 
The  ohnrch  is  out  of  debt  for  the  first  time  in 
seven  years,  and  the  year’s  increase  in  member¬ 
ship  has  been  48.  Within  the  past  two  months, 
the  conditions  have  appeared  so  favorable  that 
it  has  been  decided  to  have  a  new  chnrch  build¬ 
ing.  Plans  have  been  made  for  a  church  that 
will  cost  between  $20,000  and  $25,000,  to  be  of 
stone,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  700.  It  is 
proposed  to  first  erect  the  main  portion  of  the 
building,  which  will  cost  approximately  $15,- 
000.  This  portion  will  be  66x66  feet,  and  the 
main  anditorinm  will  have  a  seating  capacity 
of  820,  while  there  will  be  communicating  par¬ 
lors,  seating  100  more.  Later,  the  addition  to 
the  building  will  be  erected,  and  it  will  con¬ 
sist  of  a  Sunday-school  room,  seating  215,  with 
an  infant  classroom,  seating  65.  It  has  been 
decided  that  the  building  shall  not  be  com¬ 
menced  until  $10,000  shall  have  been  pledged, 
and  for  the  last  three  weeks  the  pastor  alone 
has  been  soliciting  subscriptions.  He  has 
secured  pledges  of  863.  Of  this  amount,  184 
members  of  the  church  and  congregation  have 
subscribed  $5,788,  an  average  of  $81.29  to  each 
subscribing  member.  None  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  is  as  great  as  $200.  Persons  not  members 
of  the  chnroh  or  oongregation  have  thus  far 
been  asked  for  only  $600.  The  work  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  necessary  money  has  reached  such  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
seeming  to  be  assured,  the  work  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  oflSoers  of  the  chnrch  and  they  will 
continue  in  it. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

White  Lake. — Five  more  members  (joined 
this  chnrch  in  January  last,  under  the  efScient 
care  of  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Evans.  Quickened 
spiritnal  interest  appears  in  the  mid-week 
prayer-meeting  and  in  the  Women’s  Mission¬ 
ary  Society.  The  average  per  member  con¬ 
tributed  to  beneficence  this  year  will  be  an 
advance  over  that  of  previous  years.  iImh 
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Edubmont. — Three  more  members  were  wel¬ 
comed  by  this  charoh,  25th  alt.  The  Rev. 
William  McCready  is  their  minister,  nnani- 
moasly  recalled  after  fonr  years’  absence.  In¬ 
creased  interest  appears  in  increased  congrega¬ 
tions  and  the  Sabbath-school  attendance  has 
donbled  nnder  the  snperintendency  of  Elder 
W.  O.  Jenkins.  The  Synodical  Missionary 
assisted  in  some  special  meetings  snbseqnent  to 
the  commnnion  service,  resnlting  in  spiritnal 
qnickening. 

Bridgewater. — Two  more  members  by  pro¬ 
fession  were  received  into  this  chnrch  4th  nit. , 
and  on  the  11th  nit.  fonr  more  by  profession 
were  welcomed  by  the  Oanistota  Ghorch,  fif¬ 
teen  miles  distant  bat  gronped  with  this,  nnder 
the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  A.  0.  McOanley.  He 
came  here  fresh  from  Union  Seminary.  Dar¬ 
ing  his  more  than  fonrteen  years’  pastorate  of 
these  chnrches  they  have  steadily  strengthened 
every  way  and  have  contribnted  to  all  the 
charoh  Boards  with  growing  generosity.  The 
Birdgewater  Ohnrch  is  exceeded  in  membership 
by  only  two  other  ohnrohes  in  the  Presbytery, 
and  an  average  amonnt  per  member  contribnted 
annnally  the  past  five  years  to  beneficence  by 
only  six  other  ohnrohes  in  the  Presbytery.  Be¬ 
sides  in  that  time  the  field  has  become  self- 
snstaining,  Pastor  McCanley  has  been  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Presbytery’s  Home  Mission’s  Oom- 
mittee  the  past  eleven  years. 

Roscoe.  — The  Rev.  W.  J.  Erieger,  who  has 
served  this  chnrch  efficiently  for  nearly  three 
years 'as  stated  snpply,  has  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion  that  he  may  accept  the  call  of  a  German 
Ohnrch  in  Wisconsin,  whither  he  was  recently 
snmmoned  by  the  sadden  death  of  his  father. 
He  is  followed  by  the  prayers  of  parish  and 
Presbytery. 

ARIZONA. 

SoLOMOssviLLE  AND  Safford.  —  The  Rev. 
Harvey  Milton  Shields  is  very  active  in  this 
field.  Everybody  is  delighted  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shields  and  the  little  neighbor  organiza¬ 
tion  at  Safford  is  pressing  for  a  new  obnrch 
with  every  prospect  of  snocess. 

LETTERS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

In  Favor  Of  A  Heresy  Trial. 

Dear  Evangelist  :  From  a  point  of  view  in¬ 
side  the  chnrch  Oatholic  bat  ontside  the  inner 
pale  of  Presbyterianism,  permit  a  looker-on 
to  snggest  a  word  of  cantion. 

In  the  natnral  shrinking  of  good  men  from 
the  annoyance  and  acrimony  incident  to  the 
condnct  of  heresy  trials,  there  is  the  gravest 
danger  that  they  will  be  tempted  to  abandon 
one  of  the  best  safegnards  of  the  solid  peace  of 
the  Ohnrch,  and  leave  the  Ohnrch  to  the 
domination  of  factions  men.  It  will  become 
the  common  law  of  the  Ohnrch,  that  any  man 
having  a  conscientions  animosity  against  his 
brother  has  only  to  be  persistent  enongh  and 
disagreeable  enongh,  and  his  point  will  be  car¬ 
ried,  and  the  brother  objected  to  will  be  gotten 
rid  of.  Permanent  peace  does  not  lie  in  that 
direction. 

From  my  point  of  view,  it  is  clear  that  the 
plain,  straight  way  to  peace  lies  throngh  the 

♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦» 

High  I 

Gimfort  at  i; 

Low  Cost 

It  the  advantage  offered  by  <  > 
the  personally-conducted  ex-  <  * 
cursions  to  California  over  the  *  * 
Santa  Fe  Route.  <  ► 

Second  -  class  tickets  are  ac-  < » 
cepted  for  the  full  privileges  <  ► 
of  this  economical  and  enjoy-  ^  ^ 
able  way  of  visiting  the  Pacific  <  ^ 
Coast.  <  * 

Inquiries  promptly  answered.  <  * 


T.  A.  GRADY, 

Manager  California  Tourist  Service, 

The  Atchleon,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
109  Adame  Street,  Chicago. 


faithful  prosecution  of  heresy,  according  to  the 
divine  rale  in  the  Epistle  to  Titns  iii.  10.  Let 
the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch,  and  especially  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  look  that  text  in  the 
face,  recognizing  the  true  meaning  of  it  as 
known  to  all  intelligent  Biblical  scholars,  and 
(unless  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  has  departed 
from  the  rnle  that  the  Bible  is  its  supreme  rule 
of  practice)  the  coarse  of  dnty  will  be  unmis¬ 
takable. 

Only  let  them  beware  of  the  mischievons 
and  strangely  persistent  blander  as  to  who  the 
“man  that  is  a  heretic’’  is.  The  phrase  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  mean  (as  it  is  popularly  taken 
to  mean)  a  man  who  has  made  a  mistake  in 
his  theology.  Snch  an  one  as  this  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  called,  if  we  are  looking  for  a  hard 
name,  a  “miscreant,’’  or  holder  of  incorrect 
opinions;  bat  a  heretic,  in  the  Biblical  sense 
of  the  word,  he  is  not.  A  heretic,  in  the  New 
Testament  sense,  is  one  who,  instead  of  hold¬ 
ing  to  the  common  fellowship  of  the  saints, 
picks  and  chooses  among  them'to  make  np  a 
party,  repelling  or  antagonizing  the  rest ;  who 
labors,  however  conscientiously,  to  embroil  the 
brethren  in  disputes;  whose  work,  otherwise 
nnfrnitfnl,  is  traceable  by  its  sequels  of  irri¬ 
tating  agitation ;  who  is  mighty  in  cancnsing 
and  combining  to  create  a  faction.  What  is 
the  course  to  be  pnrsned  toward  such  an  one  is 
plainly  and  peremptorily  indicated  by  apostolic 
authority.  If  snch  a  man  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch,  that 
Ohnrch  has  no  option  as  to  what  it  shall  do 
with  him.  It  is  not  a  question  of  expediency, 
bat  of  simple  compliance  with  the  command. 
The  plea  of  superior  dogmatic  correctness  or 
of  an  exceptionally  lofty  conscientiousness  on 
the  part  of  the  culprit  can  not  come  into  the 
case.  The  man  may  be  as  conscientions  as 
Saint  Dominic  and  as  orthodox  as  old  Oalo- 
vins,  who  prayed,  Imple  me,  Domine,  odio 
haereticorum, bnt  for  all  that  he  is,  in  the  view 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  “a  man  that  is  a  here¬ 
tic,  ’  ’  and  if  first  and  second  admonitions  are 
in  vain,  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do  with 

The  way  of  peace  leads  sometimes  throngh 
rough  piaces.  For  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  at 
this  time,  it  may  weli  be  that  it  ieads  throngh 
a  strict  and  stem  compliance  with  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
faithful,  not  unloving  execution  of  the  divine 
law  against  heresy.  Oensor  Morum. 

Will  yon  pardon  the  personal  word  from  one 
who  cannot  remember  when  he  did  not  see  The 
Evangelist — first  as  my  father,  the  Rev.  D.  G. 
Sprague  of  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  took  it  from 
its  beginning,  and  now  I  have  taken  for  thirty 
years — and  one  whose  articles  have  so  often 
been  honored  by  place  in  its  columns.  I  pay 
the  highest  respect  to  the  ability,  courage  and 
loyalty  to  broad  tmth  and  high  dnty  of  the 
present  editor.  Edward  P.  Sprague. 

OBITUARY. 

A  NOBLE  ELDKB. 

In  the  early  morning  of  March  16,  John  Jay 
Ooit ,  of  Fniton,  N.  T. ,  one  of  the  noblest  eld¬ 
ers  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch,  a  life-long 
reader  of  The  Evangelist,  suddenly  passed 
from  the  earthly  to  the  larger  life  of  heaven. 
The  son  of  an  honored  elder,  James  J.  Ooit, 
he  was  born  in  Hastings,  N.  Y.,  March  24, 
1841.  Trae  to  his  early  teachings  in  the 
Shorter  Oatechism  all  his  days  he  tried  to 
make  it  his  chief  end  to  glorify  God.  In  his 
bnsiness  life,  social  life,  chnrch  life,  the  first 
suggestions  always  was:  “What  does  God 
want  in  this  matter?’’  That  settled  he  at  once 
went  forward  to  dnty  regardless  of  what  others 
might  do.  Few  laymen  loved  and  studied  the 
Bible  as  did  he.  He  was  ever  burdened  for 
sonls,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  charoh,  being 
a  generous  giver  to  all  its  causes.  He  was  a 
great  friend  of  the  poor,  the  orphaned,  the 
widowed,  the  sick,  the  straggling.  As  Bible 
class  teacher.  Sabbath-school  Superintendent 


The  Celebrated 

FLOWER  Treatment 

and  remedies  for  all  chronic  diseases 
may  now  be  had  of  the 

Flower  Medicine  Co., 

151  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 

This  system  of  treatment  is  univers¬ 
ally  successful  in  all  cases  of  Chronic 
Rheumatism,  Kidney  and  Blad¬ 
der  diseases.  Stomach  and  Bowel 
troubles.  Premature  Decay,  Nerve 
Exhaustion,  and  all  diseases  peculiar 
to  women. 

Careful  and  confidential  attention 
given  to  every  letter  by  skilled  phy¬ 
sicians.  Describe  your  case  and  re¬ 
ceive  best  medical  advice  free. 


and  ruling  elder,  he  was  a  most  efficient  force 
for  the  progress  of  Christ’s  cause. 

Whatever  he  did  was  with  his  might.  In 
bnsiness  he  was  the  soul  of  honor.  His  word 
was  as  good  as  gold.  In  his  death  the  whole 
community  was  carried  into  monming.  Reso- 
Intions  of  sorrow  and  respect  were  adopted  by 
the  Session  of  the  charoh  and  by  the  Grade 
Mission,  which  he  had  lone  labored  to  build 
up.  The  words  uttered  by  one  of  the  many 
men  whom  Mr.  Ooit  had  been  instrumental  in 
saving  from  a  life  of  sin,  expressed  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  all  who  knew  this  honored  elder.  “He 
was  a  blessed  good  man  I  That’s  snrel’’  With 
a  sublime  faith  in  Gk>d  he  calmly  met  death 
which  came  with  scarcely  more  than  an  hoars’ 
notice,  the  most  of  which  time  he  spent  in 
comforting  and  cheering  his  noble  wife  and 
devoted  dangfater.  March  19  the  funeral  serv¬ 
ices  were  conducted  by  his  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Odell. 

REPLIES  TO  FREQUENT  QUESTIONS 
ABOUT  THE  MISSION  STUDIES  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE 


“  Can  we  use  them  in  our  C.  E.  Meetings,  or 
are  they  for  Study  Classes  ?  ’’ 

The  Missionary  Committee  can  use  the  Studies  Tor 
brief  programmes,  and  will  find  items  available  for 
meetings.  Ample  references  are  given  for  any  who 
desire  to  study  this  subject  more  thoroughly. 

What  material  is  necessary? 

Woman’s  Work  for  Woman,  the  “Assembly  Herald' 
and  the  “  Annual  Report  ’’  are  necessary.  The  last  is 
sent  free  on  application  to  Chas.  W.  Hand,  Treas 
urer,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Societies  with  no 
missionary  library  will  find  that  by  the  aid  of  these 
they  can  prepare  a  good  programme.  Others  equipped 
with  missionary  literature  and  having  access  to  a 
public  library  will  be  repaid  if  they  consult  the 
books  suggested. 

What  books  shall  we  buy  ? 

“The  Student  Campaign  Library”  is  a  set  of  sixteer 
interesting  missionary  books,  regular  price  $30.00, 
offered  through  The  Volunteers  for  $10.  Apply  to 
Oeo.  L.  Oelwicks,  1060  N.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  IlL 
The  following  books  in  their  order  are  recommended 
to  any  society  that  can  invest  only  a  less  amonnt : 

“The  Student  Missionary  Appeal,”  S.  V.  M..  $1.50. 
“New  Testament  Studies  in  Missions.”  S.  V.  M., 
15  cents. 

“  A  Concise  History  of  Missions.”  Bliss.  RevelL 
75  cents. 

“Missionary  Expansion.”  Graham.  RevelL  $1  35. 
“Strategic  Points  in  the  World’s  Conquest.”  Mott. 
Revell,  $L00. 

S.  V.  M.  Headquarters,  3  W.  89th  St.,  New  York. 
Revell  &  Co.,  158  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York ;  68  Washing 
ton  St.,  Chicago. 

The  Mission  Studies  are  published  monthly  in 
Woman’s  Work  for  Woman,  snbecrip'iou  price  50 
cents  a  year.  Studies  in  leaflet  form  vill  furnished 
at  2  cents  each,  8  for  8  cents,  15  cents  per  dozen.  Ad. 
dress,  “ Mission  Studies,”  care  Woman’s  Work  for 
Woman,  156  Fifth  Ave^  New  York  City. 
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S  FOR  S.  S.  TEACHERS  R 

O  A  VALUABLE  WORK  OF  REFERENCE  336 

OSMITH-PELOUBET’d  g 

^DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLEg 

(TEACHERS’  EDITION)  SS 

Comprising  its  Antiquities,  Biography,  Geography,  |U 
Natural  History  and  Literature  With  the  Latest 
Researches  and  References  to  the  Revised  Version 
of  the  New  Testament.  Over  Eight  Hundred 
Pages,  with  Eight  Colored  Maps  and  Four  Hun- 
dr^  and  Forty  Illustrations. 
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BY  WILLIAM  SMITH,  LL.D. 

RKVISBD  AND  EDITED  BT 

REV.  F.  N.  AND  H.  A.  PELOUBET 

Authors  of  “Select  Notes  on  the  International  Lessons.” 

“The  Fruit  of  the  Ripest  Biblical  Scholarship  of 
England.” 

Large  12mo,  Cloth,  very  Unique  Binding  In 
Black  and  Gold. 

Will  be  sent  post-paid  for  $i.6o;  or  free  to  anyone 
sending  us  a  new  subscription  to  The  Evangelist 
for  one  year,  at  $3.00. 

This  offer  can  remain  open  only  for  a  limited  number 
of  copies. 
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I.  McK.  THOMPSON. 


r.  8.  THOMPSON. 


We  herewith  beg  to  inform  our 
customers  that,  for  the  convenience  of 
Travelers,  Messrs.  Brown,  Shipley 
or*  Co.,  London,  have  just  opened  a 
branch  office  at  the  West  End. 

Address:  123 PALL  MALL,  S.  W. 

Cable  Address  ;  "SHIPHRAH." 

Brown,  Brothers  &  Co., 

59  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


ESTERN  MORTGAGES 

and  foreclosed  properties  bought 
for  cash. 

CHA5.  E.  GIBSON, 

45  nilk  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Not  a  Dollar  Lost 

br  Investors  taking  loans  through  us  daring  the  17  years 
in  which  we  have  been  making  FIBST  huBTOAOE 
LOANS  on  lands  in  the  Hard  Wheat  belt  of  North  Da¬ 
kota  and  Minnesota.  We  personally  examine  every 
tract  of  land  offered  as  security  Write  for  references 
and  particulars. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 

RKAX.  KWXA'TK 


PARIS  AND  EUROPE  IN  1900. 

Few  vacancies  In  private,  select  parties  personally 
oonducted  by  Prof.  Oamille  Tbnrwanger,  81  Pierce 
Building,  Boston 


In  addressing  ndvertlsers  patronising  this  Jonmal, 
onr  renders  will  confer  n  favor  upon  the  publishers 
If  they  wiU  In  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANOEUST. 


2  A  V  C  A  D  C  Our  Customers 
Y  C  #%  Ir  9  Have  Tested. . . 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

Ust  of  Mortgages  Issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  address 

BI^I.^WORXH  &  JONB8, 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,  Boston.  Chamber  of  Commerce,CHiCAOO. 
Home  office  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 

tor  non-restdents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  prodnoe  the 
highest  income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  tt  can  be 
SOUL  Fifteen  years’ experience  with  the  highest  snoceas  in 
efflseting  sales.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  satlsfled  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  yonr  property  write  os.  HONEY  IXJANBDatS 
per  cent,  on  Selected  nrstMortgages  Minneapolis  Improved  Beni 
Estate  at  40  per  cent  actual  caan  valne.  References  fomlshid. 
MB  Bank  or  Oommrree.  MINNEAPOLIS  MINN. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 
Minety-third  Semi-Annual  Statement,  January,  1900. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Par  Value.  Market  Value 

Cash  In  Banks . $980,877  87 

Real  Estate .  1,788 Jt7a  89 

United  States  Bonds,  $1,900,000  OO  1^89,800  OO 

State  Bonds  .  98,000  OO  99,000  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  710,899  49  797,899  49 

RaOroad  Bonds  989,000  OO  1,079,810  OO 

Water  Bonds  98,000  OO  98,900  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  198,800  OO  148,800  OO 

Railroad  Stocks  .  .  9,980,400  OO  4,848,780  OO 

Bank  Stocks  .  180,000  OO  818,000  nO 

Tmst  Oo.  Stocks  .  88,000  OO  107,980  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  EsUte .  194,980  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand  984,198  OO 

Premiums  unooUncted  and  In  hands  of 

Agents .  889,899  84 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  July, 

1800  49,914  89 

$19,808,898  98 

LIABILITIES. 

Oaah  Oa^tal . $8,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  .  4,881,078  OO 

Reeerve  tor  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  708jS88  84 

Net  Surplus .  4,081,986  41 


State  Bonds  .  98,000  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  719,899  49 

Railroad  Bonds  989,000  OO 

Water  Bonds  .  98,000  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  198,800  OO 

Railroad  Stocks  .  .  9,988,400  OO 

Bank  Stocks  .  180,000  OO 

Tmst  Oo.  Stocks  .  88,000  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate . 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
Premiums  anooUncted  and  in  hands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  dne  and  aocraed  on  1st  July, 
1880  . 


Surplus  as  regards  poUcy-bolders 


$19,808,898  98 
$7,981,988  41 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I 

ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  f  V*c«-lT»«identa. 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  (a  . 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTI^  i 


HENRY  J.  FERRIS, 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA 
WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY, 
FREDERIC  C.  BOSWELL, 
Nbw  Yobe,  January  0, 1000. 


Ass’t  Secretaries. 


THE  CELEBRATED 

SOBXEB 

Heads  the  List  of  the  Highest-Grade  Pianos,  and 


SOHHER  &  CO., 

NEW  YORK  WAREROOMSi 

SOHIER  BUILDING,  Fifth  AreDoe,  Cor.  M  Street. 


CAUTION.  The  buying  public  will  please 
not  confound  the  genuine  S-O-H-M-E-R  Piano 
with  one  of  a  similar  sounding  name  of  a 
cheap  grade. 


